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Vor. IX, KINGSTON, CANADA, NOV. 5, 188r. 
. % I which orders that ‘all graduates and under- 
{Jue {J olten Jovem | graduates in Arts when attending prayers, 


Published ix TWELVE NUMBERS during the Session by the 


their several classes or any college meeting 
ALMA Mater Society, of Queen's University. 


shall wear the academic costuine, prescribed 


STARE: | by the College Senate.” A petition is being 

Hekbexy M. Mowat, Jxo. M. Srewart, | circulated and has alreatly been signed by 
Abam Kk, Linton, k. Hotton Brrvron, j . 2 : 

Prep. 1. Baron, Cras. J. Cameron, ; all the resident members of the Board of 

Sceretary-Treasurer, - Wat, J. SUANKS. Trustees and the Council. We heartily wish 


Treras o--Per Session, $1.00 ; Single Numbers, 10 cents. the movement success. It is more in keep- 
Matter for publication eroul be aed ie ae ing with the dignity of a University that its 
eee Se students should be habited in the traditional 
The Editors must be acqnainted with the name of the i costume, and when there isa law on the 


author of any article, whether local or literary. ! subject it should be enforced, 


He we are again! We hope to be HE lorty-First Session of the Univer- 
greeted by our readers with the same sity has opened most auspiciously. 
cordiality they have extended to us in former The number of new students in Arts js above 
sessions, and also to make the JouRNAL take fifty. Of this number two are ladies, both 
a higher stand in their estimation than ever. | of whom passed a Matriculation examination 
oo of exceptional merit. The number of ladies 
HE delay in issuing this number is due attending lectures in Arts is now six. 
to the fact that up to this time there The matriculating class in Medicine is 
was no one in College to take charge of it. larger than it has been for some years, 
Three of the staff appointed for this session | includes several ladies. 
have not returned to College, and others ing to see that the liberal minded actionof the 
were unable to get back before then. The Faculty of the Royal College, in opening its 
editors have now, héwever, got fairly to work lectures to women, is meeting with 
and the Journar will hereafter appear every appreciation. 
two weeks. 





and 
Tt is thus gratify- 


some 


The Faculties of Law and Divinity are also 
in full swing with an increased number of 
students in each, And we hope soon tosee the 
number of those trained to prey upon 
fellowmen, equal to those sent out to 
for the same unlucky individuals, 

To Faculties and students we Wish an en- 
; joyable session ; and may the attention and 
E learn with much pleasure that a respect due to the one not be made second- 

number of students, intend asking | ary to the fun, the fights, the fears and the 
the Senate to enforce strictly the regulation | frolics of the other. 


HE Secretary in soliciting advertise- 
ments, assured the merchants, that 
students patronized only our advertisers. 
We believe this is true, and merely wish to 
call the attention of new students to the fact. 


their 
pray 
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OO TPALE is played this session in the 
spiritless and shiftless way which has 
characterized the game here for the last 


three or four years. Of course there is as 
good material in the college as there was 


several years ago; but the Sporting spirit 
necessary to develope it seems lacking. We 
sigh for the times when we could turn ont 
one of the tifteens in Canada. 

We sugvest that the best team 
be picked out, and arrangements 
matches with foreign clubs, say Toronto, 
Victoria or Kpox Colleges. This is the best 
way to create an interest in the game. Put 
the Club on its metal and we have no doubt 
what the effect will be. 


available 
made for 





HIE University Volunteer Company is 
something which should on no account 
be allowed to languish. Besides the ‘ set- 
ting up” derived from drill, as well as the 
amusement afforded, the esprit which is in- 
variably developed in societies of this kind, 
is the thing most needed to make a healthy 
college society. Let live, energetic and 
‘genial officers be appointed at once, that the 
Company may have the chance of drilling in 
the open before the cold weather sets in. 





HE Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons has never been more entitl- 
ed to be called the best equipped Medical 
College in the Dominion, than this session. 
The sum of money realized by the sale of 
the old college building has been laid out in 
the purchase of a large amount of elaborate 
apparatus and models. Separate dissecting 
and ante-rooms have been furnished for the 
female members of the College, and so ar- 
ranged that they can hear the lectures with- 
out entering the class-room. 

The Faculty has been increased this ses- 
sion by the appointment of Dr. H. J. Saun- 
ders, to the chair of Sanitary Science, a 
subject which was formerly taught by the 
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Professor of Jurisprudence. It needless 
to say that Dr. Saunders is the right man in 
the right place. 


is 





ESSRS, Meikle and Stevenson not hav- 

ing returned to College, their places 

on the staff of this paper, have been filled by 

Messrs. Adam R. Linton and I. Holton 
Britton. 


ORITUARY. 
HIE oldest honorary graduate of the 
University and the oldest minister of 
the Presbyterian Church, the Rey. J. C. 
Muir, D.D., died last summer at his home, 
North Georgetown, Que. 

By the death of W. H. Fuller, M.A., ’72, 
the University loses one of its vest. friends 
and ablest graduates. Soon after being called 
to the Bar, Mr. Fuller assumed the editor- 
ship of the Whiy and quickly made his influ. 
ence felt throughout the country by his tren- 
chant and vigorous articles on political and 
constitutional questions. He was also Editor- 
in-chief of the JOURNAL for two or three ses- 
sions. He was the author of numerous 
pamphlets on various subjects, which always 
attracted attention. A few years ago he ac 
cepted a Government appointment, but still 
continued to contribute articles to periodi. 
cals and newspapers. Mr, Fuller, in 1877, 
instituted the Graduates Gold Medal, which 
he gave for the honour work in Political 
Economy for several years, 

Perhaps the saddest death we have to re. 
cord is that of A. W, Herrington, M.D. ’Sr, 
who, on fininishing his college course last 
Spring, began practice jn Manitoba. Soon 
after his arrival, in riding out to see a patient, 
he was thrown from his horse and killed al. 
most instantly. Dr, Herrington ina very few 
months, by his genial] qualities, had succeed. 
ed in working up an extensive practice, and 
it is a matter of the deepest regret that such 
a promissing careey Should be so soon ter. 
minated. 
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UNIVERSITY DAY. 


pee formal opening of the session of 1881, 82 took 
place in Convocation Hall on Monday, the 17th inst., 
at 8 o'clock. Before that hour the audience were as usual 
entertained by a liberal measure of that classical music 
peculiar to students, from the gallery. As the members of 
Senate filed in they were received with the usual college 
tramp ; the new member, Prof. Fletcher, was received 
with the chant "For he's a jolly good fellow.” After 
prayer by the Principal, C, F, Ireland,, B.A. Secretary of 
the Board of Trustees, read the following minute : ; 
ae the meeting of the Board of Trustees of (Queen's 
University, held at Kingston the 27th of April, 1881, it was 
moved by Rev. Dr. Bell, seconded by Rev. Mr. Laidlaw, 
and unanimously resolved, “That Mr. John Fletcher, A.B. 
{Oxon,) Professor of Classics in the University of New 
Brunswick, be appointed Professor of Classics in this 
University, his engagement to commence on the 1st of 
October next, and to be in conformity with the statutes of 
the University.” 
The Principal ; 
Do you accept the appointment of Professor of Ancient 
Classics under the statutes of this University ? 
Professor Fletcher—I do. 
Principal—t, then, as Vice-Chancellor, do now declare 
you duly inaugurated Professor of Classics and a member 
of the Senate of this University. 


The new Professor then received the congratulations of 


his colleagues, and being introduced by the Principal, 
delivered a lecture on “The Benefits of Classical Study, 
of which the following is a synopsis : 


It is not difficult to discover the original reason for the 
wide-spread employment of the Greek and Latin classics 
as one of the main and central subjects in university edu- 
cation. At the revival of letters in the 16th century, when 
the human mind began to be stirred with the new ideas 
then floating in the air, it turned in vain for any literature 
worthy of the name, to the writers of the Middle Ages. 
Scholasticism, limited and circumscribed by ecclesiastical 
tyranny, had produced nothing but metaphysical subtleties, 
and outside of the classical literature there was neither 
eloquence, nor poetry, ner history, nor philosophy. Latin 
was already the vernacular of the learned in every country 
in Europe. But now the attention of all whom the great 
revival had reached was turned toward the master-pieces 
of Greece and Rome as the only literatures deserving the 
attention of cultivated men. In the absence of a univer- 
sally diffused literature such as the newspaper and maga- 
zine of the present day, classical subjects formed the one 
theme of educated thought and conversation. For the 
encouragement and prosecutio not the new learning, col- 
leges and seminaries, such as many of those in Oxford and 
Cambridge, were. founded and endowed. And thus the 
classical languages soon gained sole possession of the field 
of literature and education. From the revival of letters to 
the present day there has been no more powerful influence 
in moulding European civilization than the diffusion of 
Greek and Roman ideas. ‘From the Middle Ages down- 
ward,” in the words of Gladstone, “modern European 
civilization is a compound of two great factors ; the Chris- 
tian religion for the spirit of man and the Greek and Roman 
discipline for his mind and intellect.” To Christianity is 
due the moral element in our civilization; to Greece and 


Rome the intellectual. Upon the models of Greek and 
Roman literature the taste and literary style of the educat- 
ed world have been formed, and after centuries of emula- 
tion the pupil has never surpassed his master. No modern 
has attained to the perfect urt of Sophocles and Virgil or 
the descriptive power of Thucydides and Tacitus; to 
the simplicity and dignity of Herodotus and Livy, or the 
pathetic tenderness of Euripides and Tibultus.  Litera- 
tures so important and inimitable can never be neglected 
by the universities of any country, that is, or is to be, the 
home of a class of literary men. They are interwoven 
with the whole fabric of our social life, and thought, and 
speech and can never be set aside without lowering the 
tone of our civilization. They must always be valued as 
containing a record of the thought and feeling of the an- 
cient world, and the links that connect us witb the intel- 
lectual efforts of the past, as the repositories of the tradi- 
tions of centuries of intellectual life. But more particu- 
larly: Language and literature in themselves are by all 
acknowledged to be important subjects of study, and the 
more important languages studied are more and more 
perfect. Language is the expression of thought, and in 
studying language we, to some extent, study the Jaws of 
that process by which thought 1s evolved. And whatever 
awakens and develops the faculty of language, awakens and 
develops the faculty of thought. But language cannot Le 
studied without studying also the thought which it con- 
veys, and the student of language tends not only to grasp 
the form of that language which he studies, but also its 
matter, and spirit. He lives with the great masters of 
learning and makes their thoughts his own. From. the 
classical languages, being as they are the most. perfect in- 
struments ever evolved for the expression of thought, and 
from the classical literatures, affording as they do the most 
perfect models of literary style the world has ever seen, 
the student derives the most thorough discipline, which 
can be derived from linguistic and literary study, It is 
not claimed for classical study that it tends to develope 
and discipline all the intellectual faculties. There are 
many other branches of study which ought to occupy an 
important position in any system of liberal education, both 
because of their value as educational instruments and be- 
cause, at least, some knowledge of them is necessary to 
the mental furniture of every educated man. Lut it js 
claimed for classical study that it disciplines and develops 
more of the intellectual faculties, and disciplines and de- 
velopes them more effectually than any other branch of 
university study. Thus: It cultivates the memory. The 
classical sthdent who would become a proficient’ classic 
must constantly exercise his memory in keeping ready to 
hand a knowledge of Grammar and Vocabulary, History 
and Philology, without which he cannot appreciate or 
master his author's meaning. It cultivates the reason, 
The classical student has constantly to discriminate and 
decide on the proper style, on the proper turn of the sen- 
tence, on the proper choice of words he must employ to 
express his author's meaning. He has to apply general 
laws on Philology, and Grammar, to particular cases. He 
has to resolve compound sentences and compound words 
into their simple components, and to trace simple words 
to their roots. He has to thread some of the most intri- 
cate mazes of thought to be found in any hterature, It 
cultivates the taste. The classical student, constantly 
turning over in his mind those perfect models of literary 
style, and constantly attempting to attain in some measure 
himself, to the beauty and power of the original, ‘orms for 
himself a high standard of literary excellence and has his 
own soul filled with a love of the beautiful and true. It 
cultivates the imagination. The classical student has te 
follow some of the boldest fights ever taken by the human 
fancy; and the difficulty of the language only serves to 
impress the imagery upon the imagination. "But, apart 
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from this discipline of the intellectual faculties, there are 
other reasons for the encouragement of classical study and 
other advantages which may be derived from such study 
by the faithful student—I mean the student who works 
from a love of his subject and of the culture it imparts. If 
he does not, no branch of study will be efficient, though it 
does not invalidate the efficiency of a study that it is not 
in all cases efficient. 
to be derived by the student from 
enumerate some of them. They are the stock arguments 
upon the subject; but none the less true because some- 
what old. The cultivation of a geod prose style is reason- 
ably considered a part of education, Every author, as 
Sydney Smith Says, be his aim either to please or to in- 
struct, must at least please. If he does not please he will 
not instruct. This cultivation ofstyle is simply a mastery 
of those literary forms which literary experience has dis- 
covered to be most pleasing. Now the classical student 
has in his hands models of style which have pleased in 
every age. He will not find elsewhere, others which he 
can rely on with the same confidence. And if he really 
desires to inprove his power of expression, throws himself 
in translating, upon his own knowledge of English, and 
Strives faithfully to attain in some measure at least to the 
beauty and force of the original, he will find that no exer 
cise tends more to enlarge his knowledge of his nother 
tongue and increase his facility in Inglish composition. 
Again: From the frequent necessity under which the clas- 
sical student lies of comparing works, for the proper com- 
prehension of his author, text with text, and passage with 
Passage, whether from the same author or from different 
authors, he obtains by degrees some knowledge of general 
literature and learns the first Principles of literary criticism. 

Further: To master thoroughly the Grammar of one 
language is to obtain a conception of Grammar in general: 
a conception, namely, of the laws which regulate the use 
cf those torms by which we express our thoughts. As in- 
struments for the expression of thought—as pieces of me- 
c11nism—Greek and Latin are infinitely superior to any 
lan guage ever elaborated by the mind of man. And this 
reason alone is sufficient to justify their selection for edu- 
catinal purposes, as being the nearest approach to a per- 
fect type of language, Again: without mastering to some 
extent at least the vocabulary of the Greek and Latin lan- 
Sages, no really precise knowledge can be got either of 
our own tongue or of any of the Romance languages of 
Europe-~Italian, French or Spanish—to such an extent 
do the classical languages enter into their structure and 
composition. And again: There is no subject of Univer- 
sity study round which seem to centre so many subjects of 
general interest. Around it cluster all the facts of ancient 
biography, and histery, geography, and philology. With it 
is associated a knowledge of ancient national lite, public 
and private, of ancient law, of ancient religions. And 
lastly: The mere fact that a great part of the Holy Scrip- 
tures has come down to us in Greek, (the New Testament 
was first written in Greek, the Old Testament was first 
translated into it) is reason sufficient, if none other existed, 
why a knowledge of that subject should be kept up in the 
universities of every Christian country. A knowledge of 
Greek is therefore indispensable to the theologian. But 
so is a knowledge of Latin to the lawyer, if he wishes to 
study some of the greatest works on jurisprudence in the 
original. So it isto the medical man if he wishes to avail 
himself of the ancient medical writers. The scientist will 
find a knowledge of Greek a practical help both in under- 
standing and forming his scientific nomenclature. The 
poet, the historian and the philosopher can serve no better 
apprenticeship than in studying the masterpieces of ancient 
Greece and Rome; nor the legislator and statesman than 
in studying Greek and Roman life, and laws, and institu- 
tions. In short by none of the higher walks and_profes- 


classical study. I will 


There are, I Say, other advantages ; 


sions of life can the classical languages be neglected or 
ignored. Lut, it is asked by many who acknowledge the 
value of linguistic study, if languages are indispensable as 
educational instruments, why not substitute for Greek 
and Latin, the languages of modern Europe? These lan- 
guages are more easy of acquisition and therefore more 
attractive to the student. They are more useful practi- 
cally, being, as they are, the key to literatures of no mean 
importance, as well as two much of the best original work 
literary and scientific, of modern times, and at the same 
time they are no less valuable educationally as imparting 
‘a discipline, intellectual, literary, and zsthetic, in no wise 
inferior to the languages of Ancient Greece and Rome. 
The literatures and languages of Modern Europe are no 
doubt too important for some of the reasons mentioned, 
not to take a high position in any system of liberal educa- 
tion. Buta satisfactory or efficient substitute for the clas- 
sical languages, as a means of intellectual discipling, they 
never can or will become. Less difficult of acquisition they 
are, it is true, demanding little intellectual exertion and de- 
pending for their acquisition almost upon the memory 
alone. But as educational instruments this is just their 
weakness. The process of translating French or German 
is, after the first labor is over, almost mechanical, a matter 
| merely of looking out words in the dictionary ; and in 
course of time it becomes almost intuitive and involves no 
intellectual effort whatever. But without intellectual ef- 
| fort there is no intellectual training; while the greater the 
effort, the greater the culture received. The difficulty of 
the classical languages is one of the chief reasons for their 
superiority as educational instruments. As vehicles, too, 
for the expression of thought, modern languages are vastly 
inferior in their structure, syntactical and etymological, to 
Latin and Greek and are therefore vastly inferior for con- 
veying a general notion of Grammar and Philolow. Nor, 
again, will the student find in modern literatures models 
of literary style, either in psetry, or rhetoric, or history, or 
philosophy, to place for one moment in comparison with 
| the models of Greece and Rome, models which have pleas: 
ed in everv age and formed every literature in Europe. 
On the other hand without the knowledge of classical 
literature it would be impossible ever to appreciate or un- 
derstand modern literature, abounding as it does with 
classical ideas, and classical allusions, And finally, the 
student who has a thorough knowledge of Latin will re- 
quire less time in mastering the Romance languages— 
Italian, French and Spanish—than if he were to study 
each of these languages separately, and without such know- 
ledge. Such, then briefly and I feel most inadequately 
stated, are the arguments which may be adduced in de- 
fence of the old time-honored classical education, Some 
of the arguments advanced, taken singly, may seem com. 
paratively of little weight; but taken together they seem 
to justify incontestably the prominent position assigned to 
Latin and Greek among the subjects of the University cur- 
Ticulum. Most of the objections which have been brought 
against classical education are valid only as against edu- 
cation exclusively classical. They find no application in 
a University like this. where the course of study is modi- 
fied in accordance with the spirit of the time and the want 
of the age, where the great disccveries of modern science, 
the great facts of modern history and Philosophy, and the 
great truths of modern literature are not ignored ; and 
where every subject is cultivated that seems worthy of cul- 
tivation. To one objection and one only is it to my pre- 
sent purpose to refer. It is the usual objection of the 
utilitarian: “But what is the use of your classical studies?” 
implying by the question that these studies are of no prac- 
tical utility in after life and have no practical bearing on 
any of its callings. But such a view is based, as I said 
before, upon a shallow and superficial notion of what, 
from an educational stand-point, the useful in knowledge 
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really is, knowledge is useful not only in itself but useful 
as an educational instrument. ‘The cultivation of the 
intellect,” as has been well said, “is an end in itself and a 
not unworthy one. Health is good in itself tho’ nothing 
come of it, and so the culture of the intellect 1s a good in 
itself and its own end.” If it further such an end, classi- 
cal study, even if practically. valueless in the calling of af- 
ter life, is not useless to the classical student. If it has 
quickened and developed his intellectual powers; if it has 
wiven vividness to his imagination, purity to his taste, re- 
finement to his feelings; if it has given vigor to his un- 
derstanding, soundness to his judgment, accuracy to his 
reasoniny ; if it has given him wider sympathies, and a 
more pathetic interest in life; if it has made him wiser, 
nobter, better than he was before, such knowledge and 
training is not useless but, in the highest and most ideal 
sense of the word, useful. 


At the close of the lecture, the Registrar read the 
names of the winners of scholarships, who were called up 
and presented with certificates of the same: 

PRESENTATION OF SCHOLARLHIPS. ; 

Professor Williamson, in presenting the Mackerras 
Memorial Scholarship, announced that a granite monu- 
ment had been erected in Cataraqui Cemetery to the me- 
mory of the late Professor Mackerras, and that subscrip- 
tions were being received from students and graduates for 
the purpose of erecting a marble slab in Convocation 
Hall to his memory. 

The Rev. Dr, Wilson -presented the Watkins scholar- 


ship, Professor Mowat presented the Mowat to Miss 


Spooner who was loudly applauded. 

Mr. Evan MacColl the Bard of Loch Fyne, in a neat 
Galic speech presented the M. C. Cameron scholarship. 

Rev. Dr. Smith presented the Marian Macdonald scho- 
larship. 

The Principal then made the following brief statement 
of the affairs of the university. 

It is now my duty to announce that the 41st session of 
Queen's is opened. We have been at work fora fortnight, 
but this announcement is usually reserved for the 16th of 
October, or University day, so called from our gracious 
Queen having signed our charter on that day. As the 16th 
fell on Sunday this year we deferred the formal opening 
till this evening. We begin with fair prospects before 
Queen's, from every point of view. Our Faculty is larger 
than ever before. I asked for two additional Professors 
three years ago. Two have been appointed, and I hope 
the success of the University will justify the election of 
others during the next ten years. The attendance of stu- 
dents is larger thanever, There are 41 new students in 
arts, including two young ladies who have given a good 
account of themselves. Dr. Fowler informs me that the 
Freshman class in medicine will be 25 per cent larger than 
last year. The classof female students has been doubled, 
and the Faculty has made every necessary preparation in 
the shape of private dissecting rooms and ante-rooms, so 
that they may prosecute their studies with that regard to 
everything that the most fastidious sense of propriety 
would suggest. For the rest I have sufficient confidence 
in the chivalrous spirit of our medical students to enter- 
tain no doubt as to the complete success of this earnest 
effort that the Faculty is making to enable Canadian wo- 
man to graduate as ministers of health without being ob- 
liged to expatriate themselves, as they have had to do 
heretofore. Financially we hold our own. The college 
suffers by the lowered rate of interest now prevalent, but 











that is a good thing for the country, and we will gain by 
it in the end. I was able to give a few weeks work during 
the summer to the task of visiting places that I had not 
been to before, with the result of adding about $10,000 of 
subscriptions. These extend over five years. I have 
pleasure in testifying to the love of the graduates of Queen's 
for their Alma Mater, and where ever I have gone they 
have given me hope and encouragement and help. An 
appeal was made at the last Convocation on behalf of the 
library, 7nd between $400 and $500 have been sent in al- 
ready. Prof. Nicholson, while in Iurope, purchased many 
valuable books more cheaply than they could be obtained 
in thiscountry. As regards apparatus, Prof. Dupuis did 
last summer for the Chemistry Laboratory what Dr, Wil- 
liamson did the year before for physics. The money has 
not been asked for the apparatus, but I have such confi- 
dence in the public that I have only to state that it is re- 
qnired to receive it. 

Sax ws Nie . 
PROFESSOR FLETCHER, 


LL true friends of Queen's will hail the appointment 

of Mr. John Fletcher, B.A., to the chair of Ancient 
Classics, as one of the best it has fallen to the lot of the 
trustees to make. Mr. Fletcher's continued devotion to 
the study of Classics, his wide and varied culture, his ex- 
perience as a teacher, and the zeal and enthusiasm he 
brings to his work, all fit him in an eminent degree to dis- 
charge efficiently the important duties assigned to him. 
In Upper Canada College, where he began his educational 
career, he took the first place out of a number of com- 
petitors. In the University of Toronto he obtained first- 


“class honors in every department, and succeeded in carrying 


off the Gold Medal in Classics of his year. Immediately 
atter taking his degree he was appointed Head Master of 
the Yarmouth Head School, which, under his vigorous 
hands, rose to be one of the best in Nova Scotia. Desirous 
of carrying his culture to a still higher stage than that he 
had yet reached, Mr. Fletcher entered Balliol College, 
Oxford, a college which opens its doors only to men study- 
ing for honours, where he resided for four years. At the 
end of that period he graduated as B.A. with high hofours 
receiving from the Master, Professor Jowett, and other 
distinguished scholars, testimonials of a very flattering 
character. Prior tohis appointment in Queen's he filled 
the chair of Classics in the Provincial University of New 
Brunswick for two years, proving his fitness for the post 
by his successin raising the standard of Classical education 
in that University. With these facts before them the 
Trustees of our own University could have little hesitation 
in offering to Mr. Fletcher the chair of Classics here, 
great as were the claims of other candidates. It would be 
unbecoming in us to expatiate on Mr, Fletcher's eminence 
as a scholar, or on his ability as a teacher, The one is 
amply ensured by his long service in the pursuit of class- 
ical knowledge, and by the witness of the first scholars of 
England ; no better proof of the other could be given than 
the invariable success that has followed his labours in the 
past. What perhaps it may not be unbecoming in us to 
say is, that Mr. Fletcher, as he has already shown, pos- 
sesses that easy mastery over his native tongue, indis- 
pensible in a teacher of classics, which is one of the best 
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fruits of an Oxford training, and that, having all the fresh. 


ness and enthusiasm of a young man, he may be expected - 


not only to prove as successful here as he has done else- 
where, but even to do something to make the name of 
Queen’s known over a wider area. No College, as 
Principal Grant has -said. deserves to live which is not 
properly equipped. In adding Mr. Fletcher to our list of 
professors, while retaining the services of Mr. Nicholson 
as assistant, the Trustees have evidently sought to ap- 
proach as near to the ideal indicated by the Principal as 
might be; and it is to be hoped that a few more years will 
see still further additions to the teaching staff. If the ap- 
pointments yet to be made are as easily justified as that of 
Mr. Fletcher, a brilliant future may be prophesied for 
Queen's, 





KANT AND HIS ENGLISH CRITICS. 


W® notice with pleasure the extremeiy favourable 

reception with which Dr, Watson's book on Kant 
is meeting at the hands of the critics. The Saturday Re- 
view, in the most eulogistic article we ever remember to 
have seen in that journal, prefers Dr. Watson as an ex- 
ponent of ‘ant's philosophy to Prof Green, Waynflete 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford, 
or Prof. Caird, of Glasgow University, the two best Eng- 
lish authorities on the philosophy of Kant. The article 


begins: “We know nothing of the constitution or condi-. 


tion of the Canadian University in which Prof. Watson is 
a teacher; but if all its chairs are as well filled as that of 
Moral Philosophy the learners can have little to complain 
of.” A notice hardly less favourable by Prof. Green him- 
self appears in the Academy, The work, he Says, “is 
written with clearness aml Precision, and the author is 
thoroughly impregnated with the doctrine which he ex- 
pounds.” Kant and his English critics is probably the 
most valuable contribution to philosophical literature of 
the last decade, and we recommend it to the attention 
of every student of philosophy, and to the consideration of 
all who wish to get the clearest and simplest exposition of 
Kant's doctrine and method which has yet been written in 
the English language. Dr. Watson dues not stop short 
when he has expounded Kant's method and system. Once 
sure of his foothold he makes an advance upon Kant and 
applies Kant’s method and principles to expose Kant's in- 
consistencies and correct Kant’s incompleteness. From 
the same stand point he is able to deal successfully with 
the recent objections which have been urged by Mr Balfour 
and others against the transcendental philosophy and to 
criticise exhaustively the method and conclusions of Mo- 
dern Empirical Philosophy, as found particularly in the 
work of Flerbert Spencer and George Henry Lewes. 

‘We have reason to congratulate Dr. Watson and the 
University upon the moral, and we hope, material, suc- 
cess of his first literary venture. 











*KANT AND HIs ENGLISH CRITICS. —A comparison of Critical and Em- 
irical Philosophy, by John Watson M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Queen's University, Kingston, Canada. 


“ NAUSICAA.” 
QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY PRIZE POEM, 1881, 


TINHE gray moon's flickering glare 
Silvered the midnight air, 
As from the heaven's ethereal starlit skies, 
The martial goddess cleft 
The balmy air, bereft 
Of every sound, save where the night bird flies 
In wanton sport along some river side, 
Where glides the milky bubble on the tide. 


Enwrapt in snowy cloud, 
She reached the kingdom proud, 
Where Phaecia’s king his joyful people ruled ; 
Loving the sweet-toned lyre 
Imbued with Bacchic fire ; 
And oft in shady grove by zephyr’s cooled, 
Or at some sacred streams calm fountain head, 
Cytherean Venus choral dancers lead. 


The goddess winged her flight 

Into the portals bright 
Of the high palace of Alcinous king ; 

Ulysses was her care, 

And Nausicaa fair, 
The brightest maid that bards of Scheria sing, 
She'd come to chide, because forgotten lay 
Her robes, unready for the bridal day, 


Light as the unseen arr, 

She passed the two nymphs fair 
That nightly watch fair Nausicaa's bed : 

With God-bestow’d aid 

She changed into a maid, 
And hovering o'er the sleeping Princess’ head, 
She wove a web of subtle dreams’ and low 
Into her ears the chiding whispers flow. 


O indolent, arise ! 
Nor let the deep blue skies 
Be once more darkened by the shades of night, 
E’re you to glist'ning stream, 
Where tiny pebbles gleam, 
Repair obedient to the morn’s first light, 
And with thy bridal train. O haste, I say, 
For I will watch and guide thee on the way. 


Then, on the wafting gales, 
The blue-eyed goddess sails 
To heaven's high throne, eternal home of peace, 
Where harmony abides, 
And where the sun ne’er hides 
His joyful face, but ever doth increase 
The blissfulness of heaven, as he glows 
Where neither rains descend nor direful snows, 


Scarce had the sun his head 

Raised from his saffron bed, 
When Nausicaa’s eyelids op’ed to light, 

Like unto some sweet flower, 

Which morn’s first shining hour 
Wakes from the weary sleep of shadowy night, 
And from its petals fair, the glowing sun 
Licks up the gentle dew drops one by one. 


And round her ivory breast, 
She threw the purple vest ; 
And with her dream still throbbing in her ears, 
She hastened to her Sire, - 
Who, clothed in rich attire, 
Sat on his throne surrounded by his peers ; 
And then with gentle voice the maid began, 
And in soft tones her pleading accents ran : 
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My father lend thine ear, 

My humble prayer to hear, 
And grant that now unto the Royal car 

Swift footed mules be yoked, 

And the household gods invoked, 
That I; unto the streamlet murmuring far, 
May take my bridal robes neglected long ; 
And cleanse them in the river flowing strong. 


The father's every care 
Lay in his daughter fair, 
And now, as blushing she before him stands, 
And gently all the while 
He sees her loving smile, 
Her flashing eyes and her fair nymph-like hands, 
Her rounded form, her flowing tresses rare 
That would the heart of tender youth ensnare ; 


And then with loving look, 
Her soft white hand he took, 
And gently to her prayer the answer gave ; 
Take whatsoe’er you will, 
Nor yet forget to fill 
Agolden cruse with fragance sweet divine, 
And sumptuous viands, dark maronean wine, 
Fit drink for gods that in the ether shine. 


Scarce was the answer given, 

When to the shore was driven 
The stately car with dewy flowers bedecked ; 

And round it on its way, 

The joyful maidens play, 
Nor by the nymph the flying mules are checked, 
Until they reach the stream in whose clear wave, 
The maidens oft were won't their robes to lave. 


Soon on the grasses sweet 
That whisper at their feet, 
The maidens spread the cleansed robes and white, 
And now their voices rare 
Rise on the still clear air 
As they the feast prepare, a tempting sight ; 
Soon as the merry, pleasant feast is o'er. 
The Princess’ voice wakes echoes on the shore. 


Her song was of the time, 

When o’er the stormy brine, 
Nausithous in his swift-keeled barks did flee 

Hyperia's lovely plain, 

Dreading the Cyclop’s reign, 
And o'er the foaming waste of boiling sea 
Neptune, his sire, his loving son did guide, 
Until on Scheria’s isle he should abide. 


Soon as the lay was done, 
The maidens every one 
Sent up to Heaven a shout of just applause, 
For never sweeter song 
Came from a maiden’s tongue; 
And from the hills an echoing answer rose, 
And now in choral dance they fire their mirth, 
And with alternate feet they strike the earth. 


But little thought had they 
Wily Ulysses lay 
Bedewed with sleep in the o'erhanging grove; 
His limbs worn out, unclad, 
His brow downcast and sad, 
For seeking his far home was doomed to rove, 
Since Jove his frail bark, built by Pallas aid, 
Swiftly in pieces on the waters laid. 


Waked by the maiden’s cries, 
Dull sleep Ulysses flies, 
And thus with mournful voice he doth deplore ; 
Did from the stormy deep 
The Gods me safely keep, 
And place me on this isle weary and sore, 
To be by savage beasts in pieces tcrn, 
Or by wild men to dismal prison borne? 


But I will forth and see 

Whose those loud voices be. 

Thus speaking he around his loins doth join 

Sweet leaves; and forth essays, 

To where the fair one plays, 
Surrounded by her maids, who all combine 
To pass in choral dance the summer day, 
And in their midst Ulysses’ footsteps stay. 


Then kneeling at the feet 
Of that fair maiden ‘sweet, 
He asks her, in a suppliant voice, to give 
Robes for his limbs defiled 
By sea storms raging wild, 
And sorely needed food that he may live; 
Thus as he humbly prays he meets her eyes, 
While she, with gentle pity, bids him rise. 


And then with loving care, 

She bids her maidens fair 
Place by the stream a Royal robe and vest, 

And viands him supply 

And lay sweet vintage by, . 
Dispeller of all sighs, for hearts depressed, 
It lifts from every thought and worldly care, 
And raises mortal man to upper air. 


Soon in the limpid waves, 
From briny stains he laves 
His wearied limbs, and o'er his godlike form, 
He casts the Royal vest, 
And comes in purple dressed. 
Sweet thoughts of love the nymphs fair bosom storm, 
As she surveys the strangers port divine, 
O'er whose fair frame a majesty doth shine. 


T. G. Marguts. 


THE MUSEUM. i 


pD° RING the summer vacation a good deal of work 

has been done by the Curator in arranging the 
materials in the Museum. The Conchological collection 
has been arranged according to the system followed in the 
British Museum, and presents quite an attractive appear- 
ance. The Botanical collections have been partly gone 
over and secured against the depredations of insects from 
which they had suffered much, Very little, however, can 
be done in the way of forming a useful Herbarium for 
educational purposes till proper accommodation is pro- 
vided for the specimens. It is to be hoped that this can 
be done next year, the funds permitting. Several valuable 
additions to the previous collections have also been re- 
ceived. Among these is a very fine specimen of iron ore 
from the Roberts mine, weighing probably 1} tons, pre- 
sented by the Messrs, Folger, per Mr. H.S. Smith, It 
now occupies a conspicuous position at the front door, 
and attracts the attention of all visitors interested in the 
metalliferous deposits of our country. Another object of 
interest is a large portfolio containing specimens of the 
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different varieties of wheat, oats, &c., cultivated on the 
government farm at Guelph. This collection has been 
presented by the Chancellor, Sandford Fleming, C.M.G., 
and was arranged by Mr. Nicol of the School of Agricul- 
ture. “A series of the silver ores, and the accompanying 
rocks, from the silver mines of Mascareen, N.B., has been 
donated by Prof. Williamson, who has also presented a 
collection of Algae containing representatives of the ma- 
tine Flora of Scotland and New England. Passing over 
several small but useful donations, we are specially at- 
tracted by the fine display of Chinese articles from the 
Island of Formosa, presented by the Rev. Dr. Mackay. 
Among these are several gods and’ goddesses—articles for 
exorcising evil spirits—paper of different kinds made from 
bark—-money presented to the gods—articles of dress, shoes 
slippers, hats, umbrellas, &c. ; the whole forming a valua- 
ble collection illustrating the social and domestic customs, 
and condition of the people. It is highly desirable, that 
some of the wealthy friends of the University should pre- 
sent it with the necessary funds for shelving and fitting 
up the Museum. so that such collections as Dr. Mackay’'s 
could be properly displayed. A Chinese alcove would be 
a fitting memorial of his kindness, and furnish useful in- 
formation to students who might feel inclined to prepare 
for missionary labor in the foreign field. This is all the 
more desirable, inasmuch as Dr, Mackay in presenting the 
collection, intimated his intention of sending further con- 
tributions after his return to Formosa. 





MATRICULATION, 


pe following scholarships were awarded at the recent 
Matriculation examination : 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


For the best matricula- 
W. Clyde, Catara- 


Mackerras Memorial—$100, 
tion examination in Latin and Greek. 
qui; N.S. Fraser, Newfoundland. 

Gunn Scholarship—$100, given by A. Gunn, M.P. For 
general proficiency. Josephine Hooper, Kingston, with 
honor of Watkins. 

Watkins Scholarship—$80. For best matriculation ex- 
amination in Classics, Mathematics and English Litera- 
ture. Tenable only by candidates who have spent one 
year in the Kingston Collegiate Institute. H. Folger, 
Kingston, with honor of Tassie Prize. 

Leitch Memorial, No. 1—$57. For. best matriculation 
in mathematics. J. J. Wright, Peterboro Collegiate In- 
stitute, - 

Rankine Scholarship, (close) $55. For best matricu- 
Jation in English. J. J. Douglas, Peterboro Collegiate In- 
stitute. 

Mowat Scholarship—$50. For best oral examination 
in Arithmetic. Miss M. Spooner, Kingston. 

Tassie Prise—$25. For best examination in Classics. 
To this prize is added a free nomination to a full course 
in Arts. A. D. Cartwright, Kingston. 


M. C. Cameron Scholarship—$60. Given to the best 





























— 


John McNeil, Cape 


Geelic scholar, reader or speaker. 
Breton, N.S. 

Redden Prize—f$a25. 
examination in Mathematics. 
boro Collegiate Institute. 


Awarded upon the matriculation 
R. M. Dennistoun, Peter- 


SENIOR MATRICULATION, 

McNab and Horton (close) Scholarship—f75. Award- 
ed upon the examination in Mathematics. A. Gaudie 
Fort Coulogne. 

All the above scholarships have connected with t 
nominations exempting the holders from fees for one 

The following is the list of 

PASSMEN, 

Mathematics—j. J. Wright, Peterboro; R. M. Dennis- 
toun, Peterboro; G. R. Lang, Carleton Place: J. J. Doug- 
lass, Pererboro, and J. M. Dupuis, Kingston, equal ; 
Josephine Hooper, Kingston; Maggie Spooner, Kingston ; 
W. P. Chamberlain, Morrisburg ; N. S. Fraser, Kingston ; 
W. J. Druinmond, Toledo ; J. S. McCullough, Georgetown ; 
H. Folger, Kingston ; William Clyde, Cataraqui; J. Macnee, 
Kingston; J. F. Smith, Latona; B. F. L. Montgomery, 
Kingston, and M. McKinnon, Bro-vn's Corners, P.E.L, 
equal; S. F. McLennan, Williamstown: A.D, Cartwright, 
Kingston; N.S. Mullan, Fergus; G. W. Mitchell, Glas- 
gow; S. Henderson, Kingston; J. W. H. Milne, Hamilton ; 
L: Irving, Pembroke; N. B. Topping, Arden. 

Latin—H. Folger, J. Hooper, R. M. Dennistoun and 
G. W. Mitchell, equal; N. S. Fraser, W. Clyde, J. J. 
Douglass, R. J. Sturgeon, Bradford : J. Armour, Perth ; 
J. J. Wright, A. D. Cartwright, J. W. H, Milne, S. F, 
McLennan, G. R. Lang, W. J. Drummond, §S. Crawford, 
Kingston; J. S. McCullough, N. S. Mullan, J. Macnee, 
B. F. L. Montgomery, W. P. Chamberlain, M. McKinnon, 
J. F. Smith, S. Henderson, L. Irving. 

Greek—W. Clyde, N. S. Fraser, J. Macnee, A, D. 
Cartwright, N.S. Mullan, J. W. H. Milne, J.S. McCullough, 
R. J. Sturgeon, G. R. Lang, J. F. Smith, B. F. L. Mont- 
gomery, S. Crawford, S. F. McLennan, S. Henderson, 
N. B. Topping. 

English Literature—Josephine Hoopar and J.J. Doug- 
lass, equal; W. Clyde, J. J. Wright, S. F, McLennan, 
]. Macnee, N. S. Fraser, B. F. L. Montgomery,-H, Folger, 
W. P. Chamberlain, M. McKinnon, S. Crawford, G. W, 
Mitchell, G. R. Lang, J. W. H. Milne, N.S, Mullan, jJ.s. 
McCullough, J. F. Smith, W. J. Drummond, L. Irving, 
A.D. Cartwright, S. Henderson, 1, J. Hyland, Odessa ; 
N. B. Topping. 

French and German—H. Folger, Josephine Hooper. 

SENIOR MATRICULATION. 


Senior French—A. McLeod, South Finch. 


Mathematics—A. Gaudier, Fort Coulonge, Que, I. 
Wood, S. Childerhose, Cobden, 
SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATION. 
Junior Physics—J. Wood. 
Junior Mathematics—T. H, McGuirl, Kingston: L. 


Perrin, Kincardine; R. H, Pringle, Brampton. 
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Chemistry--R. Ferguson, R. H. Pringle, A. McAuley, | 
Pictou, N.S.; A. A. Pratt, North Gower. 

Natural Science—A. A. Pratt. 

English Literature-~-R. Ferguson, 1. Wood, J. M.'Sher- 
lock, Kingston. 

History—A. Thomson, Walkerton. 

Junior Latin—A. A. Pratt. 

Senior Latin—J. M. Sherlock. 

Junior Greek—A. McLachlan, Erin; R. Gow, Wallace- 
own. 

Senior Greek—A Thomson, W. Spankie. 

Legic—M. Robertson, Whitby. 

Political Economy—A. A. Pratt, M. Robertson. 

HONOURS. 

History, First Class—H. T. Shibley, Kingston. 


UNIVERSITY SPORTS. 


TP\HE annual sports of the University Athletic Associa- 

tion were held on Saturday, the 22nd ult., in the City | 
Park. A large number of visitors, chiefly ladies, were in | 
attendance, and everything passed off in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. Owing to some unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing, however, all the events were not opened to medical 
students, and as a consequence there was less competi- 
tion than on former occasions. It is to be hoped that 
next year’s committee will remedy this defect—the only 
one, be it said—in the arrangements. It would, too, be 
an improvement if the sports were held on the College 





Campus instead of in the Park. The former is now in 
good condition and should be utilized for such purposes. 
Punctually at half-past 1 o'clock, the hour specified. the 
first competition was announced, and all was over by 5 
o'clock. This remarkable despatch was due to the com- 
pleteness of the Committee's arrangements and the conse-s 
quent absence of all delay, as well as to the small number 
of entries, 


The judges were: Prof. Watson, LL.D., Prof. Fowler, 
M.A., and Mr. J. L. Wightman, M.A. Time-keepers— 
Prof. Williamson, LL.D., and Prof. Dupuis, M.A, Um- 
pires—Prof. Fletcher, | B.A., Mr. H. M. Mowat, uA. 
Starters—Principal Grant, D.D., and D. M. McIntyre, 
B.A. Committee—Messrs. Hay, ‘82; Macaulay, ‘82; 
Spankie, '82; Grant, ‘83; Britton, '83; Brown, '83; Bert- 
ram, ‘84; and Young, ’82. 


The following is the list of successful competitors and 
their records: 

Putting stone—r, J. Young, 31 ft; 2, McNaughton, 30 
ft. 6 inches ; 3, Givan, 2g ft. 

Throwing light hammer—1, McAuley, 78 ft. 1 inch; 2, 
Young, 76 ft. 2 inches. 

Running high jump —1, Bertram, 4 ft. 6in.; 2, Irving, 
4 ft. 4 in. 

Running hop, step and jump—t1. Bertram, 37 ft. rr in. 
2, Elliott, 36 ft, rz in.; 3, Irving, 34 ft.6 in. Open to 
medicos and cadets. 

Running long jump—1, Young, 16 ft. 5 in.; 2, Irving, 
15 ft. 7 in, 

Standing .high jump-—Childerhose, Bertram, McLen- 
nan, g ft. 3 in.; equal 


Throwing heavy hammer—1, H. N. Macdonald, 86 ft. 
2in.; 2, Givan, 67 ft. ro in. 

Standing long jump-—Mclennan, ro ft. 4. 
ro ft. 2 in. McLennan only made one jump. 

440 yards race--1, Bertram; 2, Shaw; 3, Connell. 

Tossing caber—Macdonald, 33 ft. 9 in.; Childerhose, 
32 ft. 6 in. 

Three-legged race—Macdonnell and Sutherland took 
first, with Renton and McCuaig closeseconds, The third 
pair dropped out. 

Hurdle Race—There were only two competitors. Four 
hurdles to be mounted. Macdonnell won, with Connell 
aclose second. In jumping the third hurdle Macdonnell 
struck it and knocked it down. 

Throwing cricket ball—1, Marquis; 2, Chown; but lit- 
tle difference between them. 

too yards dash—Four competitors. T. 
Beating A. E. Macdonnell by a few paces. 

Sack Race—Four entries. ~, McLennan; 2, Macdon- 
nell; 3, McAuley. ; 

Mile Race—Five entered, Messrs. Shaw, Hooper, Mar- 
quis, Farrell and Irving. The last named went to the 
front, but before quarter round was passed by Marquis, 
who on coming around to half mile was passed by Shaw 
and Hooper. Irving and Marquis then dropped out, and 
Farrell continued though long in the rear. Shaw and 
Hooper jogged leisurely around until the three quarters 
post was re-ched when Shaw went to the front and won 
easily in 5 min. 35 sec. Hooper was 2 sec. later, and Farrell 
followed but out of time. 


The prizes were presented in Convocation Hall on Mon- 
day evening by the Principal and Mrs. Grant at the con- 
clusion of Mr. Mulvaney’s lecture. 


in.; Young, 


Renton won, 


FOOT BALL MATCH, 
GOWN VS. TUNIC. 
MATCH took place yesterday (Friday) between the 
Club and a scratch team picked from “B” Battery: 


CoLLeGce.—Ferguson, ‘82, Shannon, M.A., Herald, M.A., 
Young, ‘82; McRossie, 84; Chown, ‘84; Kennedy, '84; 
Irvine, '85; Fraser, '85; Mcleod, '82; McLennan, '84. 

“B" Batrrery.—Major Short, Lieut. H. G. Hubbell, 
Gr. Masse, Corp. Jordan, Corp. Williaras, Bomb. Blais, 
Lieut. H. M. Mowat, Lieut. T, D. B. Evans, Gr. Stoakes, Gr. 
Ryan, Gr. Maxwell, Tpr. Cochrane. The match was won 
by three games to nothing. 


The soldiers played a reckless game throughout, and 
though individual play on their side was sometimes very 
good, they had no sort of combined attack or defence. We 
believe they never played together before this match. 
Their first-class physique did not, therefore, avail them 
much. The Gown" played a good game from the first 
kick off and kept the ball well away from their goal. We 
noticed a good deal of new blood this year, only one of 
last years’ team playing in this match. The team is 
strengthened by the addition of Shannon and Herald of 
74-75, and two Freshmen, Irvine and Fraser are decided 
acquisitions. The team would present a much better ap- 
pearance if a uniform Jersey were worn. We urge that 
this be got at once. 


THE FRESHMEN. 


Armour, James, Burgess........Perth High School. 
Armstrong, Abel, Toronto........ Markham High School. 
Carmichael, J F, Portage du Fort, Ottawa C..I. 
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Cartwright, Alex D, Kingston.... Kingston C. I. 
Chamberlain, W P, Morrisburg.. Farmersville H. Sch. 
Clyde, Wm, Cataraqui..........Kingston C. I. 
Crawford, Samuel, Kingston.... Kingston C. I. 
Dennistoun, R M, Peterboro’....Peterboro’ C. I. 
Douglass, John J, Peterboro’....Peterboro' C. I. 
Drummond, Wm J, Kitley......Farmersville High Sch. 


Duclos. John E, Vermont........ Ottawa C. I. 

Dupuis, J M, Kingston.......... Kingston C. I. 
Folger, Henry, Kingston...... .. Kingston C. I. 
Fraser, N S, Newfoundland...... Kingston C, I. 


Grant, Hugh R, Nova Scotia....Stellarton High School. 
Henderson, Stanley M, Kingston..T. C. S. Port Hope. 
Hooper, Josephine A, Kingston.. Kingston C. I. 

Hyland, David J, Tp. of Kingston Kingston C. I. 


Irving, Lennox, Pembroké...... Pembroke High School. 
Johnson, Fred Wm, L’Orignal..Hamilton C. I. 

Kidd, Wm J, Carp..........0005 Brockville High School. 
Lang, Geo R, Huntley.......... Carleton Place H. 8. 


Milne, Jas W H, Temperanceviile Hamilton C. I. 
Mitchell, ee Shannonville., Kingston C. I. 
Mitchell, G W, Glasgow Scotln’d Hutchs'n G. S. Glasg’w. 
Montgomery, B F L, Sutton.... Kingston C. I. 

Mullan, Nathn’l L, Spencerville. . Fergus High School. 


Macnee, Jas H, Kingston........ T. C. S. Port Hope. 
McColl, Allan E, Seymour...... Campbellford H. S. 
McCullough, Jas S, Georgetown... Privately. 

McEwen, John, Franktown...... Perth High School. 


McKinnon, Malcolm P E Island, P. W.C, Charlottetown. 
McLennan, S F, Charlottenburg.. Williamstown H. S. 
Shore, Godfrey, Lansdowne...... Privately. 

Smith, Jas F, Co. Grey........., Hamilton C. I. 
Snowden, J M, Kineardine...... Kincardine H. S. 
Spooner, Maggie M, Glenburnie. . Kingston, C. I. 
Sturgeon, Robert J, Bradford....St. Catharines C. I. 
Sutherland, Samuel A, Finch.... Morrisburg H. S. 
Topping, N B, Crosby..........Toronto C. I, 

Wright, John J, Stoneham, Q....Peterboro’ C. I, 


+’ MEETINGS. 3 





QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY VY. M.C. A. 


Bees first business meeting of this session was’ held in 

Divinity Hall, on Saturday, Oct. 2gth, at 10 a.m, 
The President, Mr. R. C. Murray occupied the chair. 
After the usual exercises of devotion and the reading of 
the minutes a financial statement of the association was 
given by Mr. Pollock, Treasurer. Reports were heard 
from the chairmen of the different committees. The fol- 
lowing work is about to be undertaken by the association: 
Regular religious services at Barriefield, the depot, the 
gaol, Little's Lane, and possibly Colborne and Ontario 
streets. The membership fee of the Society was increased 
from 15c.to 25c. Ovwing to the departure of the Vice-Pre- 
sident, Mr. Meikle to Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Mr. J. Hay was elected by acclamation to fill the vacancy. 
It was resolved to abandon the projected entertainment 
for the reception of new members. A number of propo- 
sitions for active membership were handed in and the 
meeting was dismissed in the usual way. 





MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


T HE annual meeting of the Queen's College Mission- 
ary Association was held this morning in the Divi- 


nity Hall of the College. The officers for the ensuing 
year were appointed: Geo, McArthur, President ; Leslie 
W. Thom, Vice-President ; John Moore, Treasurer ; John 
Young, Corresponding Secretary; John Hay, Recording 
Secretary ; John McLeod, Librarian; Executive Commit- 
tee, from the Faculty of Arts; L. Perrin and Alex. Mc- 
Auley. From Faculty of Theology; D. A. McLean and 
P. M. Pollock. . 

The following committee were appointed to arrange for 
the supply, during the winter of Mission stations about 
the city: Geo. McArthur, Jas. Murray and W. S. Smith. 

D. McTavish and Jas. Murray, the retiring Secretaries, 
Save very encouraging reports of the internal and external 
operations of the'Association. Never before has it been 
in such a healthy and vigorous condition. Five students 
were sent out last summer by the Association becoming 
responsible for all the expenses, which will not be less 
than 1,000. Not only are the prospects for meeting this 
amount good, but are almost such as to warrant the Asso- 
ciation in looking forward to having twice the number of 
men in the field next summer. 


READING ROOM. 


oe HE following are the Curators of the Reading Room 
for this Session: Divinity, Jas. Murray; Law, H. 

M. Mowat; Arts, J. Anderson, A. Givan, L. Perrin, J. 

Milne. 


<-PERSONAL.* 


YY E Rev. Dr. Bell, of '47, has resigned the pastorate 
of St. Paul's Church, Walkerton, and also from the 
active duties of the ministry, and will take up his residenze 

.in Toronto where his son George Bell, B.A., '78, has just 
opened his office as a Barrister, &c. This of course does 
not mean that Dr. Bell will sever his connection with the 
Church and University, 











Dr. ALPHEUS Topp, soon after receiving the doctorate 
at last Convocation, was further honored by receiving the 
star of C.M.G, from the Queen. Dr. Todd also received 
an address from the Civil servants of Ottawa congratula- 
ting him on the Royal and Collegiate honors which had 
been bestowed upon him. 


THE Bev] aes Ross, B.D., '81, has been inducted into 
the charge of Knox Church, Perth. 


Tue Rev. M. McGillivray, M.A., ‘74. has become min- 
ister of St. Andrew’s Church, Perth. 


JuLtzNn D. BissonNETTE, B.A., '80, has succeeded John 
Herald, M.A., 80, as headmaster of Dundas High Sica. 
Mr. Herald's foot is again discernible here on the football 
field. He is taking a course of Medicine in the Royal 
College. 


W. G. Brown, B.A., '81, ex-secretary of this paper, has 
been appointed Commercial Master in the Galt Collegiate 
Institute. 


Tne Rev. Hugh Cameron. B.A., '76, Glencoe, the Rev. 
T. S. Glassford, B.A., ‘75, and W. D. Reid, M.D., ‘80, 
took wives to themselves of the daughters of Kingston on 
the same day last month. 


Tur Rev. Joshua Fraser, B.A.. 58, formerly chaplain to 
the Goth Rifles, has published a spicey little book entitled 


‘Three months among the Moose,” by an old Army 
Chaplain. 


J.P. Her, BoA, (G.M,) is assistant master in the 
Brampton High School. 


AMONG the Queen's men seen flitting around the Ottawa 
Brigade Camp this year was James Hutcheson, B.A., 81, 
who is paralyzing Blackstone in the office of G. R. Web- 
ster, B.A. 75, Brockville. 

Four theologians are at Princeton this session, Mc- 
en and McArthur of ‘80, and Meikle and McTavish 
of ‘81, 


. THE Rev. John H. Nimmo. B.A,, (67, has returned to 
anada, and has been located to the Mission of, Pittsburgl. 


HT. Suinney and H. M. Mowat, of 'Sr, have entered 
Taw offices in this city. 


Joun McIntyge, M.A., ‘72, has been appointed a Qc, 
So has Mr. LB. M. Britton, Lecturer on Criminal Law. 


Rev. A. H. Scort, M.A., ‘78, seems to be on the most 
cordial terms with the members of his congregation, Owen 
Sound, if we may judge from the address accompanying i 
Tecent presentation to him. Perhaps this is accounted for 
by Mr. Scott's be’ng editor of the JouRNAL in 1877-75. 


THE Rev. J. F. White, B.A., '77, has been appointed 
Curate in St. George's Church, Toronto, 


W. J. Butcer, of 82, of Deseronto, died last summer 
aged twenty-two. Mr. Butler was a prime favorite with 
his class and with ali who knew him, 


Tux Rev. J. L. Stuart, B.A., of Trenton, died in Mlorida 
last July. Mr. Stuart on finishing his divinity course, 
went to Scotland and took one session at Edinburgh 
University. ; 


MEDICAL. 


_ J. H. Burts, M.D., ‘81, has gone home to take a course 
in the English hospitals. 


J. L. Bray, M.D., '63, of Chatham, is this year vice- 
President of the Medical Council. 


Dr. THomas R. Devurs and Prof. N. F. Dupuis paid a 
visit to Britain last summer, The Dr. while in England 
had an interesting conversation with Dr. Erasmus Wilson 
relative to the Princess Iconise's indisposition. Dr. Wilson's 
opinion has been made known here by the Dr., and as a 
result the tone of public opinion in regard to Her Royal 
Highness’ movements has been somewhat changed. 


Epwarp Kipp, M.D., ‘71, formerly of Manotick, :has 
taken up his residence in Kingston. 


James Larrerty, M.D., ‘71, Medical Superintendent of 
the C.P.R., has removed to Manitoba, to take charge of 
his office. 


DANIEL Meacuer, M.D., '67, of Montreal, will shortly 
‘take unto himself the surplice. 


Epwarp H. Horsey, M.D., 60, of Chicago, is building 
a handsome house on King Street, and will shortly take up 
hisiresidence in Kingston, 
W. W. Wackem, M.D., "73, has resigned the Medical 
position he has held for some years in British Columbia, 
‘and has gone to England. , 
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A. GOOD incident is reported from the Botany class 
ws room, The Professor is discussing roots. “Its 
roots are generally fleshyitscell being gorged with starches, 
sugar and jellies, which" —-——"'That’s S- after his 
Christmas dinner” yelled a soph. from one of the back 
benches, and the class stopped writing and guffawed. 


Tre Journal, it appears, has a rival this session, in 
the Glad Tidings a small sheet issued by certain members 
of the Sophomore year. It contains a number of very 
good sketches, but is rather too lively and personal in its 
tone. Sophs. are by nature irrepressible, however. 


History class room. Prof. annoyed by frequent  re- 
quests to “repeat that last sentence,” “Really gentlemen, 
I wish you would use scribbling books—these ten cent 
scribbling books, you know. You can get them for five 
cents.” Commotion. 


We are bothered almest to death by enquiries as to the 
residence, occupation, personal appearance, etc., of an 
individual known as “‘Weekmick.”” Can any one tell us, 
who the gentlemen is ? 


University SERMONS,--To show the catholic spirit of 
this University, the list of University preachers for this 
session is made to embrace clergymen from all denomina- 
tions. The Principal has preached for the last three Sun- 
days, and to follow for the next few weeks are: Rev. Dr. 
Clark, Rev. Dr. Potts, Rev. W. S. Rainsford, Rev. Bishop 
Carian, Rev. Canon Baldwin, Rev. Db. J. Macdonnell 
Rev, H. M. Parsons. The list will be added to, as the 
session advances. Chance is thus given to the people of 
Kingston of hearing the finest preachers in the country, 
and we may be allowed to express the hope that the at- 
tenlance and collections will be large. 


AncieNT Hymnotocy.—On Monday, the 24th, the Rev. 
C. Pelham Mulvaney at the re juest of the Principal, de- 
livered a lecture under the above title, to a fair audience 
in Convocation Hall. Mr. Mulvaney traced the use and 
development cf Hymnology, from earliest times and de- 
lighted the audieuce with quotations from various Latin 
poets and hymn writers, pronounced in the English style 
with beautiful intonation and cadence. Mr. Mulvaney--a 
poet himself—seems to have made a special stwey: of 
flymnology, and the depth of his researches enable him 
to make the subject of one of peculiar interest to his au- 
dience. Before this lecture the prizes won at the athletic 
sj orts were presented by the Principal and Mrs. Grant. 


CoLLEGrE CHARACTERS.—It is amusing to notice the 
antics of some fresh students of Medicine and Arts at the 
meetings of the Alma Mater Society. These dear boys 
get pretty full, before coming up, and march into the 
meeting with the most killing swagger. They settle down in 
the back seats with considerable noise. Some of them make 
smart remaiks under their breath while members are speak- 
ing, others take clandestine whiffs of cigars at long intervals, 
Then perhaps one of them with intense pomposity makes 
a motion connected with the matter in hand, generally 
calling for the “ yeas and nays.” The whole unsophisti- 
cated gang vote in a body; being always on the losing 
side. After the vote, the babes swagger out of the Hall 
again, and light their pipes before the open door. They 
then retire to the Campus, and presently a deep low 
whistle is heard on the midnight air, doubtless containing 
some hidden and mysterious meaning, perhaps that danger 
is at hand and that the pirates must lie low. In allt pro- 
bability they will again appear in the Hall during the 
evening and again retire. Then is heard in a loud voice, 
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“ Let’s go down to Tim's." Heavens! we hope not—each 
has already had ons beer and we tremble when we think 
what the effect of another would be, 

Another amusing and perhaps pitiable spectacle is the 
air of awkwardness and thorough discomfort which, at 
times, hovers around the college sophomore who, relieved 
from the tramels of freshmanship, is trying to put on 
“style."” He carries his cane as he would a hot poker; his 
face is flushed, and, should he happen to meet a senior, is 
distorted by a semi-idiotic smile. It tickles him almost to 
death when nymphs exchange leers with him, and _ his 
happiness is only marred when the spokesinen of an 
untutored band of arabs innocently asks “who cut his 
hair,” and follows up the query with the savage remark 
that our friend would make a good sign for a drug store 
>—~—-to make people sick. 


SroLen Coins.—Last summer the Museum was broken 
into, from the outside, and a large number of the rarest 
gold and silvercoins were carried off The local Papers, 
as usual, immediately made the burglary public, and con- 
sequently the coins were not presented for sale. Nothing 
was heard for three months until Professor Ferguson, in 
passing a shop in St. James Street, Montreal, detected 
among a great number, some coins which he himself had 
given to the museum. But the proprietor had a story to 
account for his possession of the coins, and as the Pro- 
fessor was not able to swear positively to them, they could 
not be recoyered. 


st EXGHANGES. + 


Gh HE Sunbeam and Portfolio (female papers, if the Sun- 

beam will allow the term) are before us again edited 
with their usual good taste and cleverness. The Portfolio 
is rather heavier than last year, but perhaps, this is due 
to the fact, that the fair editors have not as yet had much 
experience in the quill driving art. We expect some- 
thing good from the Portfolio when it deals with the sub- 
ject of the Rev. Dr. Burns’ heresy. 


THE Notre Dame Scholastic was on hand in August, 
edited with the vigour which has always characterized it, 
and containing the large amount of matter which has 
often puzzled the College press to account for. 


THE King's College Record did not stop its visits during 
the summer ; and we perused each number with interest. 


THE ‘Varsity from Toronto turns 
ever, and continues to express its 
with the air of a patriarch. 


up again as chirpy as 
opinions on all topics, 


Tue Argosy contains a well worked out article on the 
root “Bo” and its offspring. « 


"SCOLLEGE We 


] I ARVARD College has had its endowment 
by $300,000 during the vacation. 
_JouNn Hopkins’ University, the post graduate Univer- 

sity begins its fifth session with 140 students, 

THE late Edward McKay left $10,000 to the Montreal 
Theological Hail. 

An Eastern student calls the biscuits at his boarding 
house, Sophomore biscuits, because they were fresh last 
year. 

A CoMMITTEE of prominent Montreal citizens has been 
formed to work and confer with the Governors of McGill 





increased 


o 
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University, for the purpose of raising a fund of at least 
$150,000, necessary to place the institution on a prosper- 
ous basis. 


THE number of students entered at the Vienna Univer- 
sity is now 3,457, exclusive of 594 unattached students, or 
considerably more than at the great German Universities 
of Berlin and Leipzig. The Faculty of Law has 1,789 
students. and that cf Medicine 988, in addition to 127 
Pharmaceutical students, while there are upward of 300 
in the Faculty of Philosophy (science and letters). The 
students, like the teachers, come not only from all parts 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, but from abroad, 
there being 41 from Prussia, 5 from Bavaria and Hanover, 
3 from Saxony, and 2 from other parts of Germany; while 
there are 71 from Roumania, 41 from Russia, 28 from Italy, 
15 from Persia, 8 from Switzerland, 6 from Turkey, 4 from 
Greece, 2 from Denmark and 1 from Montenegro, to say 
nothing of 35 American stndents, 3 from Africa and 2 
from Asia.—St. ¥ames's Gazette. 


+> CLIPPINGS, 3 





wt HERIDAN says an oyster may be crossed in love, 

and rumour has it that a mosquito was actually 
mashed this summer on a Long Branch belle; in the 
future even I'reshmen may feel the tender passion.—-Yale 
Record. 

A varty of San Juan ranchers made a bonfire of an 
Apache Indian, and the coroner's jury returned a verdict 
of “overcome by the heat.” 

A COLLEGE joke from the Trinity Tablet : Fresh—May 
I have the pleasure? Miss Society—"Oui.” Fresh— 
“What does ‘we’ mean?” Miss 8.--"O. U. and I.” 


TO A MONAGRAM BANGLE, 


May Cupid speed thee, little coin, 
To tell my lady fair 

That I'd give a score like thy own bright self 
For a lock of her golden hair, 

But now that thou art with me, 
I think as I hold thee here ; 

“Thou could’st knock the spots from my last wash-bill, 
And leave a small margin for beer.” ; 
—Lehigh Burr. 


CAUGHT IN HIs Own, TRav.-~A story, quite as good for 
being true, is told of two medical students, the one a very 
large and the other a very small person, who were room- 
mates and bed-fellows. On a certain warm night the big 
man, who was on the inner side, awoke to the conscious- 
ness that he was being crowded to the wall, his compan- 
ion having taken a good sized reservation in the middle of 
the bed. By way of punishing the encroachment. with 
neatness and dispatch, he gently adjusted his soles and 
ousted the little fellow so effectually as to land him on the 
carpet. The ejected one showed no sign of resentment until] 
several nights later, when finding his bulky comrade occu- 
pying a position similar to the one in which he had given 
offence, he plotted a revenge. Stealthily clambering over 
the hugh form, he braced his back against the wall and 
planting a foot on either side of his friend's spine, collect- 
ed all his forces and gave a tremendous push. The effect 
was instantaneous, and if not just what had been antici- 
pated, was certainly in strict accordance with nature's 
laws. The big man moved, but the bed moved with him 
Opening a wide space between itself and the wall, through 
which the little man immediately dropped to the floor, 
where he doubtless had a chance to recover from his as- 
tonishment and reflect on the reasons why another good 
plan had gone wrong. 
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KINGSTON, CANADA, NOV. 26, 1881. No. 2. 

‘ 4 E were perhaps a little severe on the 

flores {ote Joven football club, when we said the 

Published in TweLve NUMBERS during the Session by the | game was played this session in a spiritless 
ALMA Mater Sociery, of Queen's University. and shiftless manner. We only spoke com- 
STARR : paratively, and as such, we were correct, for 

‘Herbert M. Mowat. juos Mo Stkwanr: the club does not come up in vim,or spirit to 
Avam R. Linroy, EK. Hotton Britton, some clubs of our recolléction. However, 
Frep. 1. Bamrorp, Cnas. J. CAMERON. we are glad to see that the club has taken a 
Sceretary-Treasurer, : Wm, J. SHANKS. wonderful start since the beginning of the 


‘TERMS :—Per Session, $1.00 ; Single Numbers, to cents, | session. Every match played has been won, 


and won handsomely, and we look for much 
Matter for publication should be addressed to H. M. eucees a 
Mowat ; Business letters to Wm. J. SHanks, P.O. Drawer greatel things to come. 


1146, Kingston, Ont. The team is this session composed of 
junior members, and though this is an ex- 
ception to custom, we trust the captain will 
be justified in his action. On account of 
this the composition of the team need not 
be materially changed for two or three ses- 
sions at least ; and it is needless to say that 
playing together for that length of time will 
bring its members into enviable form. 


The Editors must be acquainted with the name of the 
author of any article, whether local or literary. 


HE Senate has complied with the re- 
quest of Trustees, University Council, 
Graduates and Undergraduates, and will 
hereafter strictly enforce Regulation VI. re- | 
garding the wearing of academic costume. 
Graduates and undergraduates in Arts must 
attire themselves in gown and mortarboard F 
when attending classes and all college meet- I 
ings. 


there is one society which has improved 
of late vears, it is the Glee Club. Un- 
der the popular management of Mr. Heath 
Some trouble arose from the manner in | jt has attained a reputation for both musical 
which the petition was brought before the | and histrionic talent, which is most envia- 
Senate ; of this we have nothing to say, be- | ble. The first marked improvement was 
cause it is a personal matter ; but we have } noticed last year when the “ Pirates of Pen- 
always held that the wearing of academic | zance” was so well rendered ; but that per- 


costume should be compulsory. It should | formance was entirely eclipsed by the suc- 
be to the student what uniform is to the | cess of “ Patience.” Tho’ this of course is 


officer, who on all regimental duties must be partly due to the assistance rendered by the 
in regimental dress. The cap and gown } lady vocalists of Kingston, who are always 
also lends a dignity to its wearer, and im- | obliging. — . 

presses the citizens with a remembrance of We believe there is the utmost unanimity 
the institution, which does so much for their | ¢X'St8 among une; Members, who. come 


: : from both Queen’s and the Royal College. 
intellectual and material welfare. Long may the Glee Club remain the most 
flourishing College society, 
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Tite apenas in tig Alma Mater Baciete | 
shows a marked improvement over 
that of last year. Every debate furnishes 
some well prepared and finished speeches, 
and the members seem to be awaking to a 
. knowledge of the fact, that if they are ever 
to be fluent speakers, there is no time like 
their college days to prepare themselves. 





N our account of the opening of the ses- 
sion in last number, a tnistake was 
made in the condensed report of the Princi- 
pal’s remarks. What he did say was to the 
following effect: ‘Three years ago—at 
the instance of the University Council—I 
asked not only for new buildings with im- 
proved equipment of the Laboratories, 
Museum and Library, but also for two addi- 
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x 
a of which oe a iandeos name. We 
have not one so endowed in Queen’s. \Which of 


the friends of Queen’s will be the first to 
immortalize himself, and earn the gratitude 
of a thousand generations ? The time has 
surely come to respond to the Principal’s 
appeal. 


N OW that the affairs of the Royal Mili- 


tary College of Canada are under- 
going discussion by the press and public, 
we take the opportunity of saying what 
we have long felt, that the course of instruc- 
tion given at this institution is not what is 
most needed for the welfare of the military 
force of this country. The college is now 
little more than a good boarding school, 
where boys are grounded in the branches of 
higher mathematics, physics and modern 


' languages, and the different branches of mili- 
j y o ’ 


tional Professors and two assistants. We 
are occupying the new buildings. The two 
assistants have been appointed. But we | 


have still to look for the two additional Pro- 
fessors. Until the state of the college finan- 


ces warrants the appointment of two new | 
members to the Senate, we are not in a po- 


sition to do our work as it ought to be done. 
Doubtless, in due time, the money will be 
forthcoming, &c., &c.” 

This is altogether different from saying 
that ‘‘two additional Professors have been 
appointed.” Professor Fletcher, of course 
fills the Chair that had been so worthily 
filled by Professor Mackerras, and conse- 
quently does not add to the number of the 
Senate. 

The two professorships imperatively re- 
quired are, (1) One at least in Arts, and (2) 
one at least in Theology. In Arts it is sim- 
ply impossible that one man can long con- 
tinue to teach both Mathematics and Chem- 
istry, as they have now to be taught in 
Queen’s, without breaking down in health. 
In Theology the third Chair was declared 
indispensible by the Synod _ thirteen years 
ago. In McGill there are several Chairs, 





| not to turn out good militiamen ? 


tary science, which are almost wholly un- 
necessary for the militia of Canada, at an 
annual expense to the country of something 
like forty thousand dollars. 
These things are good in their way and the 


| professors are eminently capable of teaching 


their several subjects; but that such a 
course of study qualifies a man to be a good 
militia officer we emphatically deny. And 
what is the raison d'etre of the college, if it is 
Again, a 
large majority of cadets never leave the 
ranks during the whole four years of their 


| course, and we deny that these are as_pro- 


ficient in the drill and internal economy of 
a battalion as ought to be expected in -gra- 
duates of a Military College; they have 
little or no chance to instruct either a bat- 
talion or a company, but a large proportion 
of their time is devoted to applied mathe- 
matics, mechanics and chemical physics, and 
the four cadets most proficient in these 
branches are annually drafted off into the 
British army. If Britain were without a 
regular army, and someone should propose 
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that Woolwich and Sandhurst be still kept 
up, he would be looked uponas some harmless 
lunatic. And if these expensive institutions 
would be unnecessary for the militia force 
of Britain taken alone, so isthe R. M. Col- 
lege, in its present form, unnecessary for 
‘Canada. 


We admire the Professors of the College, 
its system of discipline, and the effect of 
this discipline on the cadets who are soldier- 
ly and gentlemanly young fellows, and would 
be exceedingly sorry personally should the 
institution be done away with ; but we feel 
its elaborate curriculum and the expense 
entailed thereon are unnecessary in a young 
country without a regular army, and being 
unnecessary, that it is a hardship that a few 
sons of wealthy men should be educated at 
the expense of the country, while the benefit 
arising to the country from giving these 
young men such an expensive education will 
be almost nl. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE OBSERVATORY. 


AT a very early period in the history of the University 
a number of observations had been made by the 
present Professor of Physics of Junar distances, transits of 
Mercury and eclipses of the Sun, for the purpose of de- 
termining with greater precision the longtitude and lati- 
tude of Kirigston, which were before. only imperfectly 
ascertained. Certain remarkable, and anomalous varia- 
tions in the declination of the magnetic needle within a 
radius of twelve miles round Kingston had also been in- 
vestigated. The results of these observations had been 
published in the Kingston newspapers. The only instru- 
ments then at the command of Dr. Williamson were a 
‘sextant, a theodolite, and a three foot telescope, all, it is 
true, excellent in their kind, and a fairly good clock. The 
want of an Observatory, however, with fixed meridional 
instruments, and a standard sidereal clock, was constantly 
felt. In 1854, Baron de Rottenburg, an officer in the 
army, and a zealous amateur astronomer, was stationed at 
Kingston. He had ordered'a small equatorial from a tele- 
‘scope maker in New York, but the instrument not having 
been completed after the lapse of two years, he repaired 
to Boston to endeavor to obtain one from Mr. Alvan 
Clark, who was then rising into reputation. At Mr. 
Clark's establishment he saw a lens nearly finished of 6} 
inches aperature which Mr. Clark agreed to fit up with 
equatorial mounting for $800. On Baron de Rottenburg’s 
return to Kingston he, with ‘Dr. Yates, the late Judge 








Burrowes, Dr. Williamsen, and others friendly to the ob- 
ject, held several meetings, of which lr, Willinmson was 
convener, and agreed to subscribe and purchase the in- 
strument on the terms proposed. and erect a small build- 
ing for its reception. It was the original wish and inten- 
tion of the subscribers that the building should be placed 
if possible on a portion of the higher ground then belong- 
ing to the Ordnance reserve, now the property of the 
College, and on which the new University edifice now 
stands. The difficulties, however, feli by them in provid: 
ing for the whole of the necessary expenditure themselves 
induced them to accede to the proposal of the Committee 
on the City Park, which was then beginning to be laid 
out, that they should assist in defraying the amount. re- 
guired, and that the Observatory should be placed there. 
The equatorial arrived in Ningston in the autumn of 1835, 
and, a site in the Park having bedn selected so as to give 
the most open view down to the horizon in the direction 
of the meridian, it was set up and adjusted on its pedestal 
under the dome of a small] tower in the spring of 1856. 
Thereafter it was made accessible to a number of the 
citizens of Ningstons, and in 1858 a serics of observations - 
on Donati’s comet was published by Dr. ‘Williamson. 
There was still, however, much labor required in the use of 
theinstrument which the possession of a transit, and sidereal 
clock would have rendered The accurate 
determination of the sidereal time, so essential an element 
in astronomical work, had to be reduced by calculation 
from observations taken with the sextant at brief intervals, 
by day and by night, immediately before or after the time 
of observations with the equatorial. There was, moreover, 
no driving clock to move the instrument in) Right) Ascen- 
sion, no assistant to move the dome aifd read the circles, 
simultaneously with the observations, and no waiting and 
writing room which could be warmed in winter by a stove. 
An application was, therefore, made to Parliament for a 
grant in aid of the objects of the Observatory, An annual 
grant of of $500 was obtained in 1860, and the succeeding 
years. By its assisstance the late Observatory building 
in the City Park was erected at an expense of about 
$1,400, and afterwards a paid assistant observer, the pre- 
sent Professor Dupuis, was appoivted. The purchas® of 
a transit circle and standard sidereal and’ mean time 
clocks, such as are necessary for a fully equipped Observ- 
atory (costing at least $5,000) being wholly beyond the 
means of the friends of the institution, a small transit by 
Simms was purchased in the meantime for $180, and the 
loan of a larger instrument called the Beaufoy Transit 
was obtained by application to the Royal Astronomical 
Society, By their means, aided by the construction of 
excellent sidereal and mean time clocks by Professor 
Dupuis, a number of useful and important astronomical 
observations were made and recorded, and the local time 
of the city duly regulated. A number of public lectures 
by the late Rev. Principal Leitch, Dr. Williamson, Prof, 
Dupuis and others, on subjects connected with ast 
were given in the City Hall. as well as 
the Observatory itself, 

The great inconveniences attending thesite of the Ob. 
servatory became more felt every year. In muddy wea- 
ther, when the carriage ways through the park nad been 
so far made without being gravelled, the crossings were ale 
most impassable, and in winter access was often blocked 
up by snow. A stil more serions inconvenience gradual- 
ly arose which rendered sustained, and usetul work in such 


NONeCEssary, 


ed wit ronomy, 
familiar lectures in 
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a’position impossible. At first. before the Park was en- 
closed, and had grown to be a place of public resort, ob- 
servations could be made in comparative quiet, but latter- 
ly, except during the winter, it has been so constantly 
frequented during the day, and _ especially during the 
evening, when most astronomical observations begin to be 
made, that the shutters in the transit room and in the 
dome could not be opened without attracting a crowd, 
and the proceedings of the observers were continually dis- 
tracted and interrupted. It was, therefore, resolved last 
year to apply to the City Council to purchase the old 
building, and allow the instruments to be removed to a 
more suitable locality on the College grounds where such 
inconveniences would not be experienced. The Corpora- 
tion acceded to the latter part of the application, but de- 
clined to purchase the buiding which has since been taken 
down. Another small but neat - Observatory structure 
has since been erected in the rear of the College, and is 
only now ready for the reception of the instruments, 
which will in a short time be put in place and adjusted in 
their new abode. 


MR. ALLAN GILMOUR AND THE 
LIBRARY. 

}VIDENTLY one of the best friends that (Jueen's has 

4 | is Mr. Allan Gilmour, of Ottawa. A subscription 
of ten thousand dollars from himself and a friend, was the 
singnal three years ago for commencing the campaign for 
the hundred and fifty thousand dollar fund ; and instead 
of spreading their subscriptions over five years, they—like 
Mr. James Michie, of Toronto, and Mr. George Stephen, 
of Montreai—sent the whole sum in one cheque. And 
now learning the state of the Library from the Principal, 
who announced at last Convocation that two thousand 
dollars a year for six years were required to put it in a 
moderately efficient condition, he has promptly forwarded 
a cheque for five hundred dollars. Who comes next ? 
The Principal does not intend to solicit subscriptions per- 
sonally for this fund. There should be loyalty and sense 
sufficient, among our graduates and friends, to make them 
step forward and fill the gap. Does not the Chelsea seer 
declare that the best University is the best collection of 
books? And is he not right, or nearly so? Any sub- 
scriptions that may be sent for this much needed fund, 


we undertake to hand over to the Treasurer of the Library, : 


and to acknowledge them in our columns. 


UNIVERSITY CENTRALIZATION. 


VHE ‘Varsity, the organ of Toronto University, still 
pursues this pet subject, with all the inane and sel- 
fish arguments which have done duty so many times. 
But the way the subject is handled by some ingenious 
youth on the staff of that paper in the number for last 
week, is so fresh and open hearted, and yet so solemnly 
earnest, that we cannot forbear serving up a few of his 
ideas. 

He suggests, (1) that the authorities of Trinity College 
sell out bag and baggage and throw their consolidated 
funds into the establishment of a purely theological 
schoo} in the neighborhood of University College. (2) 
He has ro patience with the exclusive young man who, 








with eyes open, is trapped into finishing his. education in 
the Western University at London. (3) He really can’t 
understand why the Methodist denomination still persists. 
in spending money uselessly on Victoria University. Vic- 
toria should also sell out and establish a divinity school 
near University College. (4) He invites other colleges 
also to dismiss their professors, even if they are superior 
to those in University College, and come to hospitable 
‘Toronto—and have one college tor the whole Province, 
and more freshmen to haze, and one paper-—the 'Varsity, 
and get more college students from England as professors, 
and all the other advantages of college centralization. (5) 
He } roposes to pursue this subject on another occasion. 
We say with Punch, “Don't.” 


LADY PHYSICIANS. 

N° class requires the aid of English female doctors 
Ik like the ladies of India. They have fairly skilled 
native midwives, but for the cure of any grave disease they 
have absolutely no skilled help whatever. Men cannot 
attend them, and except as midwives the native women 
have no medical skill, beyond a knowledge, often inac- 
curate, of a few simples. So strongly is this grevience, 
which is both genuine and dreadful, felt by some among 
them, that the Maharanee of Punnah, in Bundelcund, 
recently implored Miss Beilby, the female medical mis- 
sionary in Lucknow, to take a message from her to the 
Queen, begging her Majesty to try to help Indian women 
in the matter. The message was conveyed, and very 
kindly received, although there is a fancy abroad, based 
oz some statement of. Sir W. Jenner, that the Queen is 
opposed to female doctors. If the Queen really wishes to 
remove, or at least alleviate, one of the big miseries of the 
world, the road is palpably open. There are at least two 
thousand Indian ladies belonging to the families of tribute- 


paying Princes who are less cared for in severe illness. -- 


than English paupers. Why should not four female 
doctors be added to the Indian Medical Staff, with the 
distinct understanding that they are to attend the native 
ladies, as other doctors attend native gentlemen ?—Sfec- 
tator, 


THE MEDICAL, DINNER. 


MEMBER of the JougNAL staff attended the annual 

banquet given by the medical students at the 
British American Hotel, on Thursday, the 24th inst., and 
pronounces it a complete success—the speeches bright 
and witty, the edibles everything that could be desir- 
ed, and the table handsomely got up. The number pre- 
sent was about one hundred. R. W. Garrett, L.A., pre- 
sided, and was supported by Principal Grant and Mayor 
Pense. J. M. Stewart, in the vice-chair, had on his right 
Prof. Watson and on his left Dr. Kidd. A. J. Grange 
occupied the 2nd vice-chair, 

There were letters of regret from many persons, notably 
the Chancellor of Queen’s University, Sandford Fleming, 
C.M.G., Sir John Macdonald, Hon. O, Mowat, Dr. J. R. 
Dickson, Col. Twitchell, U.S. Consul, Mr. G. A. Kirk- 
patick, Q.C., M.P., Sir Richard Cartwright, and others. 

Among those present as guests were Professors William- 
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son and Ferguson of Queen's College, Drs. Lavell, Sulli- 
van, Dupuis, Saunders, and Fenwick of the Royal College, 
Major Fairtlough, R.A., Major Short, C.A., Messrs. 
Taylor, B.A., and Hodgins from the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Dr. Metcalf of Rockwood Asylum, Dr. Stewart, and 
the Rev. Mr. Garrett. 

The chairman proposed "The Queen" (National An- 
them, solo by Dr. Stewart) and the ‘“ Governor General 
and Princess Louise.” (‘The Campbells are coming.”) 

Mr. Stewart proposed the ‘‘ Army, Navy and Volun- 
teers.’ Chorus from Patience, “The Soldiers of our 
Queen.” 

Major Fairtlough responded in a witty speech—the 
Army and the Profession were connected—the one smash- 
ed men up, the other put them together again. Surgeons 
‘endured bravely all the fatigue and risk of the battle field 
without any of the excitement and honour. The sur- 
geons of the army were some of the finest men in the ser- 
vice. In one thing doctors were ahead of soldiers, while 
one made arms their business, the others had arms, legs, 
trunk and all to attend to. 

Dr. C. L. Curtis, as a prominent yachtsman, good 
humoredly responded tor the navy, and facetiously al- 
luded to the successes and failures of the "General Gar- 
field,” 

The “ City of Kingston” was enthusiastically drunk and 
followed by three cheers. 

Mayor Pense responded, Kingston was not strongest 
in outside opinion, being often the victim to provincial 
prejudice and jealousy. No class did more to uproot this 
prejudice than the graduates of the Royal, Queen's, and 
the Military Colleges, who, he was sure, always had a 
warm place in their hearts for the old Limestone City. 
The citizens were always proud of the success of the stu- 
dents in outside competitive examinations. If the students 
‘had no more reason to be ashamed of Kingston than 


Kingston had to be ashamed of her students, the city 
would be fortunate. 
“Our Faculty" called forth a hearty toast and much 


cheering. he Chairman alluded to theirreason for hold- 
ing these suppers—he thought the great, good feeling ex- 
isting between the Faculty, citizens and students was 
what prompted them most. He referred to their first 
students’ dinners away back in early history, which had 
been celebrated by a washstub of oysters on one side, and 
a washtub of beer on the other. As civilization advanced 
the dinners became better and more elaborate, until we 
find them as they are. He referred to different members 
of the Faculty who were men of deep learning and had 
‘made the college enjoy a reputation second to none. He 
also spoke with scorn of the tactics and unjust conduct of 
Toronto journals and students, who would have, no insti- 
tution out of Toronto of any account. 


Dr. Sullivan responded, and referred humorously to the 
conception of the Medical College and the claims put 
forth to its paternity by Sir John Macdonald, Dr. Stewart, 
and others, He thought Kingston should feel proud of 
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the Faculty, and relieve them from taxation. (Laughter.) 
He was at the first session in 1854, and since then the 
college had turned out a large number of very superior 
men, The Faculty threw out the challenge that they 
were unequalled by any faculty in the country. He al- 
luded to the admission of ladies to the Royal College, and 
predicted their success. He referred to the unmanly con- 
duct ot “ plucked” Toronto students, who, instead of ap- 
pealing to their papers and asking for thelr re-examina- 
tion, had abused him (Dr. Sullivan) in the public prints, 
and petitioned the Medical Council to pass them, despite 
their ignorance of anatomical science, which was at the 
very foundation of all medical science. Royal College 
students had been sometimes treated most severely 
examinations and had failed to pass, but they never 
“squealed” about it, nor attacked the integrity of the ex- 


aminer. They were too manly ‘and professional to 
this. 


in 


do 


Dr. Dupuis also made a pleasing reply. The feeling 
between the students, and Faculty was hearty, and deep 
seated and he trusted it would ever so remain. He was 
pleased at the sentiment expressed, and felt that it was 
genuine. Tle had never before lectured to such a fine 
class as he had this year. He pointed to the high stand- 
ing the College held in the estimation of practitioners in 
England. He was very much pleased and flattered when 
the Registrar of the Royal College of Surgeons said to 
him, “Oh, I know your College very well 


; you haye sent 
over some very fine men," 


Mr. A. P. Connell toasted “ Queen's University” 
pleasing speech, and said all the gradu 
own her as their Alina Mater. 


ina 
ates were proud to 


Principal Grant was cheered again and again. After 
thanking the gentlemen for the manner in which they had 
toasted the institution, he referred to the remarkable love 
of the graduates for their Alma Mater. This regard 
seemed a sort of mystery to outsiders. ‘The University 
had no provincial support. When such was withdwawn 
years ago the people thought Queen's would perish, but 
instead it seemed to receive new Strength, and siededs 
had attended it ever since. - 


itt (Applause.) The feeling for 
the University had struck deep into the affections of the 
people, and when this thing occurred the College became 


independent of any political party or government. Then 
again the College was wholly unsectarian, for the Church 
which formerly supported it, w 
department of Theology. It was net Theology, Medicine 
Law, or Engineering, but the department of Arts a 
Science that caused the outlay, as well as made a Univer- 
sity a success. Kingston did more for Queen's than any 
other city did for its college, wealth being considered 
He spoke of the benefits which the city derived from the 
University and said that the latter was doing the college 
training for Eastern Ontario. Hedid not know a eolitary 
student from this county who was attending college else- 
where, At present there were attending it between ts 
and three hundred students, whose morale was simply ad- 


ould only havetodo with the 
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mirable. They never beard of any disturbances here. 
This was another source of pride, and they should do all 
in their power to uphold Queen's in its present high stan- 
dard, What was a degree worth if the College were de- 
funct or dying? [t was only by strengthening, and mak- 
ing it a live institution, that credit and honor would follow 
the taking ofa degree. He spoke of the relationship ex- 
isting between the Faculties gf Queen's University and 
the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons. He con- 
cluded his address by urging all to sustain the College, 
not to let it diminish in strength, and the University would 
do the work of developing the minds of. men, which was 
the true strength of any nation. 


Mr. H.R. Duff. ina few well chosen remarks, proposed - 


‘Sister Universities,” who they all wished success ; also the 
“ Royal Military College.” 

Dr. W. G. Metcalf responded for ‘Toronto School of 
Medicine. He had been a government official in difterent 
parts of the country for the last 10 years and looked with 
the greatest respect on the graduates of the Royal College. 

Mr. E, T, Taylor, Th.4., Battalion Sergeant Major in 
the K.M.C., responded for that institution and McGill 
College. 

Mr. A. MeMurchy proposed the “ College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Ontario.” 

Dr. Lavell thanked the company for the toast and then 
gave a resume of the ups and downs of the Medical Col- 
lege. [t had nobly sustained its own. He traced the 
workings of the Medical Council, dilating upon the efforts 
made to advance the standard of the profession, notwith- 
standing the contrary operations of other Colleges, in this, 
and other Provinces. Kingston, he said, had the best 
system of regulating the medical profession in Cana‘ta. 
This opinion he had from the leading physicians of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh. 

Dr. McCammon strongly sustained the recent acts of 
the Medical Council, and gave good advice as to the 
future conduct of students toward it. Dr. C. L. Curtis 
homeepathist, also replied. 

Mr. John Herakl, M.A., proposed the “ Learned Pro- 
fessions,” which was heartily drunk. 

Rev. Dr. Williamson was received with a perfect storm 
of applause. The " Popular Professor "’ spoke ot the time 
when he was a Professor in the Medical College, when he 
had always found the students a most gentlemanly and 
studious lot of young men. 


(Cheers.) 


Dr. John Stewart was enthusiastically received and af- 
firmed he founded the Medical Faculty, at the request of 
the late John Mowat, in 1554. He said no wonder the 
present professors of surgery and anatomy were excellent 

_men, because he taught them all they knew. He was very 
glad to take dinner with the medical students, and hoped 
they would behave themselves. 


The «Graduates. were remembered by Mr. A. J. 
Grange, from the znd vice chair. ° 

Dr. C. R. Dicksow said he had had a'chance of compar- 
ing medical colleges and had found that some professors 








ace 


of the Royal College were, in many respects, superior as 
lecturers, to the professors of New York. 

Dr. K..N. Fenwick honoured the “ Graduating Class.” 

Mr. Knox responded, and said the preset class was 
equal in morale and physique to any he had seen. 

Mr. G. S. McGhie presented the “ Freshmen " . for 


honors. The ladies of the College were included. It is 
needless to say it was enthusiastically drunk. A song, 


dedicated to the Freshies, was sung. Mr. F. C. Heath, 
B.A., made the response in behalf of the Freshmen and 
Freshwomen, followed by Mr. J. A. Stirling in a few apt 
remarks. / 

The “ Press,” proposed by Mr. R. S. Anglin, was re- 
sponded to by representatives of the Whig, News and 
JOURNAL. 

The « Ladies,” by Mr. U. Cumberland, was responded 
to by Dr. ly. ©. Hickey and Major Short, who said that 
he loved the sex without reference to age or color. “Twas 
ever thus in childhood’s hour, even down to the remote 
ages. As Mark Twain says, lock at the women of history 
see the mother of George Washington. She raised a boy 
who had never told a lie, probably because he never had 
a good chance. What would we do without lovely wo- 
man? ‘They sew on cur buttons ; they give us the very 
best advice, and sometimes lots of it ; they give us a piece 
of their mind, and sometimes the whole of it. Let us 
then, in return, give them our respect ; let us give them 
our love; and, when we get a good chance, let us give 
them ourselves, 

After “ Our Host” had responded, the company dis- 
persed about one o'clock. 


PATIENCE. 


‘TT is safe to say that the success which attended the 

rendition of Fatience by the Glee Club and ladies, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, was greater than that of any 
amateur performance ever given in Kingston. ‘‘ Patience” 
is Gilbert & Sullivan’s latest and probably their best. 
The burlesque is good. the music pleasing and popular, 
and the play is bristling with funny - things. Mr. F.C. 
Heath, B.A.,-a master im matters. musical—conceived 
the idea of presenting the play to the public about a 
month ago, and since then the club and the ladies have 
been busily practising their parts under his direction. No 
expense was spared in getting proper costumes for the 
men, while the ladies fished out all their ancestral gar- 
ments, and modified them to suit the highly asthetic line. 
Old gold, sage green and salmon colored dresses, and 
storks, lilies, cat-tails, and sunflowers were at a premium, and 
the combination of these on the stage produced a scene 
both elegant and antique. Miss K. Wilson, as Patience, 
the village milkmaid, in a Mother Hubbard cap and pic- 
turesque rural costume presented a charming appearance 
which, with her capital acting, made her a great favorite. 
Lady Jane (Miss Asselstine) wore a black velvet on which 
were tastefully painted several enormous _ storks. 
Lady Angela (Miss Bates), Lady Saphis ( Miss Florence 
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Hubbell) and Lady Ella (Miss Bamford), the other lead- 
ing characters, all looked well in their clinging mediaval 
costumes. Miss Bates deserves a special word of praise 
for her very superior acting; she threw a soulfulness and 
languid intensity into all she did and said, which was high- 
ly enjoyed by the audience. We will not repeat the com- 
pliments which the musical talents of these ladies always 
deserve, suffice it to say that they sang like themselves. 
Miss Wilson's singing was far more thoroughly enjoyable 
than any professional singing we are accustomed to hear, 
while her acting was fully up to what the character re- 
quired, ‘The follawing were the ladies who took the parts 
of the twenty love sick maidens: Misses Davy, Ivy Davy, 
BL. Hubbell, F. Smith, Dutt, 18. Macdonald, S. Burton, 
A. Morson, Strachan, H. Yates, McMillan, Moore, Allen, 
Steele, Gould and A. Bates. Miss Shaw played all the 
accompaniments and preludes, with her usual good taste 
and lightness of touch. As for the men, Reginald Bun- 
thorne, the star character, was taken by Mr. Thomas 
Cumberland, who was well dressed in an cesthetic costume 
of black velvet with ‘lilies, lace, etc., in profusion. Mr. 
Cumberland made a good interpretation of the character 
and showed a large amount of histrionic talent. Algernon 
. Grosvenor (Mr. Heath) was a capital character and was 

most ably taken by Mr. Heath, who if he did not throw 
enough languor tuto his rendition of the parts, yet man- 

aged to keep the audience in a continual titter by his 


droll and selfconceited conversation, The Duke was to 


have been taken by Dr. F. Koyl, who was suddenly called 


away by family affliction, but Mr. A. W. Morton imperso- 
nated this adulated nobleman with excellent effect, al- 
though he had a very short time to prepare for it. lt was 
Mr. Morton's first appearance in public, but he has a rich 
tenor voice and may now be looked on as an addition to 
the musical talent of the city. Messrs H. B. Rathbun, 
and H.C. Clark, as Colonel Calverly and Major Murgat- 
roy'd, were both good, Mr. Rathbun’s solos being one of the 
features of the evening. And the scene where the Colonel, 
Major, and Duke have turned wsthetic, andappear in early 
English costume is capital, as is also their dancing with 
the Ladies Angela and Saphir. A detachment from the 
35th Dragoon Guards, 20 in number, were rigged out ina 
Hussar uniform which looks suspiciously like that of the 
ist Regiment of Cavalry, Kingston. They sang several 
fine choruses, and displayed the fierceness and nonchalance 
peculiar to all troopers. ‘The Dragoons are composed of 
the following members of the club :—-Messrs. A. D. Cam- 
eron, A. A. Mordy, L. W. Shannon, G. Henderson, S. 
Henderson, Rk. M. Dennistoun, H. M. Froiland, W. J. 
‘Shanks, L. H. Davis, j. R. O'Reilly, H. E. Young, T. A, 
Moore, R. S, Anglin, J. A. Craig, J. L. Reeve, W. H. 
Macnee, J. S. Skinner, and E. Elliott. Mr. W. D. Neish 
we believe rendered efficient services behind the scenes, 
Convocation Hall presents no advantages for a theatri- 
cal performance because there are no stage fixtures and 
the stage is too low; but by the energetic efforts of.a 
large number of students, who also aeted as ushers, it was 
made to do duty, in the best manner possible. The Hall was 
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crowded at both evenings, and at the matinee by the bon ton 
of Kingston, and military, civic and academic dignitaries, 
who were united in their praises of the performances. 

The expenses of this entertainment will be about two 
hundred and fifty dollars, so that the club cannot expect 
to get much remuneration for their trouble. 








THE MUSEUM. 


MONG the many interesting objects in the Museum 
there is. probably none more beautiful than the 
specimen of * Venus flower-basket”” donated by Rev. H. 
Cameron, B.A., Glencoe. It is a species of silicious 
sponge belonging to the beautiful family of the Hexacti- 
nellidze, so called from the circumstance that the siliceous 
spicules throughout the family are mostly six-rayed, and 
bears the appropriate scientific name of Euplectella As- 
pergillum. When found the specimens appear like a mass 
of jelly covering a skeleton of sifica which resembles an 
“exquisitely delicate fabric woven in spun glass. The 
skeleton is in the form of a slightly curved tube, contract- 
ed downward and expanding upward to a wide circular 
mouth edged by an elegant frill. The mouth is closed by 
a wide-meshed netted lid. The walis of the tube are 
formed by a number of parallel longitudinal bands of 
glossy siliceous fibres closely united together by a cement 
of silica, and a series of like bands running round the 
tube, and thys cutting the longitudinal bands at right 
angles and forming a square-meshed net.” 

A few years ago specimens of this sponge were sold in 
the London market for $2c and $2§ apiece. They abound 
in deep water in some spots among the Philippine Islands, 
and are procured by the natives by dragging weighted 
bars of wood, with fish-hooks attached to them, over the 
bottom. The sponges being caught ; by the hooks are 
pulled ont of the mud in which they live partially buried. 
The gray-brown gelatinous matter is removed, and the 
skeleton cleaned and bleached, when it is ready for the 
market. Very many are destroyed by this rough method 
of procuring them, but the supply is sufficient to meet all 
demands. : ; 

Several allied species are known, one of which (Euplec- 
tella suberea) was dredged up by the Challenger from a 
depth of 1,090 fathoms, about go miles to the south-east 
of Cape St. Vincent, thus adding a new species to the 
Fauna of Europe. The glass-rope sponge of the Atlantic 
and the north Pacific (Hyalonema) is a closely f€lated 
species, also that beautiful lacey fabric of flint the Aphro- 
callistes. All belong to the deep sea, and are said to 
thrive best among the elements of nascent limestones, 
Several fossil species calléd ‘‘ Ventriculites” are found in 
the chalk and green sand of the South of England, show- 
ing that the creature belongs to an ancient family and. is 
possessed of a long pedigree. 
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COMPANY '/TCHON. 


PPVHE Queen's College Rifle Company has got under 
T way for the session; the roll shews full company 
strength, the greatest unanimity and interest prevail 
among the members. Uniforms have been nearly all pur- 
chased, and the right kind of officers have been elected to 
look after the appearance, and discipline of the corps. 
The Company having procured a uniform, will at once 
make request to be made an independent corps of the 
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Militia of Canada, and the following officers been nom- 
inated for commissions : 

Captain-—-Mr. A. McLaren. 

First Lieutenant—Mr. J. Herald, M.A. 

Second Lieutenant—Mr J. Young. 

These gentlemen will assume their duties at once. 

Lieuts. Mowat, rq4th Batt., and Bertram, 77th Batt., 
were unable to accept commissions in the Company on 
account of its being an independent corps of the militia, 
because they would have to leave their respective reg- 
iments, which they do not wish to do. These gentlemen 
will be attached to the Company as supernumerary officers. 

The uniform will be of blue serge, a Norfolk jacket with 
knot on cuffs, and Glengarry cap. Overcoats have not 
yet been provided. 

The rifle is the long Peabody, but the Company will 
probably be drilled according to short rifle exercise. 

The following “ standing orders’ have been adopted : 

1, That the Company shall be known as “ The Queen's 
College Rifle Company." ah 

2. That all graduates and undergraduates of the Univ- 
ersity be eligible for enrollment. ; ; 

3. That each member procure the prescribed uniforms. 

4. That each man be required to turn out for drill or 
parade at least twice a week. 

5, That no parade shall exceed one hour. 

6. That any man absenting himself for two successive 
parades, etc., shall forfeit his rifle and accoutrements. 

7. That each man be responsible for his rifle and ac- 
coutrements. . 

8. That no rifle, etc., be taken from the armoury without 
special permission from the officer in charge. 

g. That the Company have a‘ march out” at least four 
times each month during the session. be ate 

ro. That any man violating the rules of military discipline 
during parade be liable'to dismissal. es . 

rt, That during each session opportunities be given for 
rile practice. and that before the close of each session a 
rifle competition be held at which prizes in cups, &c., will 
tbe awarded. 

There will be two parades a week. The 
‘place on Tuesday, the 22nd November, when Sergeant 
Billman of ‘B" Battery was present and put the com- 
pany through standing squad drill. The following are the 
Non-Com. Officers for this session: Colour Sergeant, A. 
Mclachlan ; Sergeants, G. V. Chown and A. Givan: Cor- 


porals, A. McRossie, A. Gandier and A. McLeod. 


first took 


GLEE CLUB. 
FYVELE annual meeting of the Queen's College Glee Club 
was held in Convocation Hall on Monday evening, 
Despite a furious storm which 


7th November, at 7,30 p.m. 
was raging on the evening in question, the Club turned 
out almost to a mau, and the utmost enthusiasin was 
manifested in the evenings proceedings. In the absencé 
of the President (Mr. F. I. Bamford, who is at present 
occupying the position of Principal of Dumham Academy) 
the chair was occupied by Mr. R. S. Anglin, Vice-President. 
‘The minutes of the last annual meetipg were read, after 
which the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. W. J. Shanks, pre- 
sented the annual report of the Club. From the latter 
we gather that the past year has been the most successful 
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one in the Club's history. Concerts were given at various 
places during session of '80-'81, the principal ones being at 
Rockwood Asylum, Portsmouth Town Hall, Wolfe Island, 
and Wilton, together with the concert in Convocation 
Hall, 25th February last, on which occasion portions of 
Sullivan's Opera, “The Pirates of Penzance," were 
rendered with marked success. The financial statement 
shews quite a balance in the Treasury, as the result of the 
last mentioned concert. The report was unanimously 
adopted. 

The election by ballot of new members was then pro- 
ceeded with, the result being that fifteen students (from 
both the Arts and Medical departments) were declared 
newly elected members of the Club. Mr. R. W. Shannon, 
M.A. was elected an honorary member. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year then took 
place with the following result : 


Hon. President—T. A. Elliott, B.A., Brockville. 

President—-It. S. Anglin (Royal College.) 

Vice-President—W. J. Shanks, '83. . ae 

Sec.-Treasurer—H. M. Froiland, ‘82, 

Mus. Conductor—F. C. Heath, B.A. 

Executive Committee-—Messrs, O'Reilly, '82; Rathbun, 
‘82; and Cumberland, Royal College. 


With the exception of the Committee the elections 
were by acclamation. 

The prospects ahead of the Club for this session are 
very encouraging. The first public appearence of the 
members was at the rendition of “ Patience,” in Con- 
vocation Hall, as reported in another column. 





FOOT BALI, NOTES, 


FPVAE annual meeting of the University Foot Ball Club 
was held in the reading room on October r7th: 

The principal business transacted after a Jong list of 
Freshmen had been added to the roll of membership, 
was the nomination and election of officers which. resulted 
as follows: 

Hon. President—Patrick Anderson MacDonald, B.A.; 
Winnipeg. 

Captain—John Young, 82, re-elected. 

Hen. Sec.-Treas.—A. McLachlan, ‘84. 

Executive Committee—John Hay, '82; J. S. Skinner, 
‘83; J. Connell, '84; N.S. Fraser, '85. 

The long continued open weather has given ample 
opportunity for practice, and the boys have not failed to 
make the best of it by practicing almost every afternoon 
since the opening of the session, on which occasions the 
Campus swarmed with the lovers of the game eager to get 
a‘‘kick,” and not a few succeeded ; not. however, just as 
they would have chosen, and as a consequence, certain 
members it has been said, have been at the mercy of some 
charitably disposed class mate for his notes on lectures. 
Yet we trust there may be no serious results from the 
“splendid " gaine. 

Below is a brief record of the matches played so far 
this season which, as will be seen, is a most satisfactory 
one. We regret that in the matches the names of the 
players in opposing teams, so we are not able to furnish 














the list. The College should have been represented in the 
different contests by eleven chosen from the following : 

Young, Captain; Herald, M.A.; Shannon, M.A. ; 
Chown, ’84; Bertram, 84; McLennan, "84; Irving, 85; 
McLechlan, '84; Kennedy, '84: Mcleod, ‘82; McRossie, 
'84; Dyde, '83; Fraser, 85; Ferguson, ‘82; Brown, '82. 

The first game of the season was a match between two 
teams chosen from the home club (First Eleven vs. Second 
Fifteen ) which resulted in a victory for the former by 
one goal. 

Nov. 4th.—College vs. ° B” Battery.—Gown won easily 
by three goals to none. 

Nov. gth—This match, which was the most interesting 
and keenly contested of the season. was between the 
College team and a team captained by H. R. Duff, con- 
sisting of a picked eleven from different sources, being 
chiefly old members of the University Club with one or 
two outsiders, viz.: H. R. Duff, H. B. Rathbun, H. £. 
Young, A. M. Ferguson, Messrs. Duff, Stairs, Weller and 
Hooper of the Royal Military College; f°. C. Ireland, T. 
G. Marquis, and J. R. Wightman, M.A. The game was a 
struggle from first to last, each man doing excellent service 
for the opposing team, while Young, Irving, Mcleod, and 
Bertram displayed some fine play for the home team. A 


few minutes before time was called the College boys made - | 


a heavy attach on the enemies defence and succeeded in 
forcing the ball under the tape, thus scoring the game for 
the College team by one goal to none. 

Nov. 17th.—Second Eleven vs. Eleven, chosen from 
“Atlanta” and Collegiate Institute Clubs.—Shortly after 
half time was called a shower of rain hindered the game 
from proceeding further. Up to this time no goal was 
scored on either sides, and it 1s difficult to say which side 
had the advantage. 

Nov. 19th. —Arts vs. Medicals-—In this contest the Arts 
were represented by the usual first eleven with the ex- 
ception of Herald, Bertram and Fraser, who being Med- 
icals cast in their lot with the representations of the Royal 
College. The play was good throughout, though the Arts 
had the decided advantage from the beginning, and when 
time was called they had scored four goals to none. 


en IN 


UNIVERSITY SERMON. 








Dr. Grant preached on Sunday afternoon in Convoca- 
tion Hall. He had spoken to them several times, he said, 
with one object in view, that of having them to decide to 
be Christian men. Each one should ask himself the 
question, * Am [a Christian?" They might say, quite 
truly, We cannot answer that question until you answer 
another. ‘What is it to be a Christian?” | He would 
endeavor to answer both, not by abstract definitions, but 
by concrete cases. In the last chapter of Luke IX. a de- 
scription was given of Christ's dealing with three of His 
disciples. He thought it His duty to warn them of what 
was meant by being Christians, and the three disciples 
Tepresented as many phases of humanity to be found 
everywhere. All three knew the word which expressed 
a test of Christianity, “ Follow me,” but they did not 

how all that it involved, He noted the mistakes of these 
men and how Christ dealt with them, believing that such 
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would be His treatment of others like them now. The 
first disciple said to Him,‘ Lord, I will follow thee whith- 
ersoever thou goest.”” The language sounded well ; noth- 
One would fancy that the 
Lord could perceive here just the spirit he would like to 
see, no vaccilation, no half-heartedness, no compromise. 
But what did Christ say to them? Foxes have holes 
and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Mar 
hath not where to lay his head.” He spoke thus because 
He knew what was in the man better than he did him- 
self. In three ways this fact was indicated. In the first 
place the man trusted in himself. The “I comes pro- 
minently out. It is not of the spirit of God, but of the 
self-confident human nature. — Religion begins in self-dis- 
trust, in self-renunciation, hence the dislike of man for: 
God's methods. Again the disciple underrated the diffi-- 
culties in the path of tke Christian. He said, “1 will go- 
whithersoever thou goest.”. The cost was not counted, 
which was quite characteristic of man. The Lord knew 
the significance of the term, and warned him accordingly. 
And then there was reason to believe that the man's mo- 
tive was selfish. At this time Jesus was at the height of 
His popularity, and it was easy to join Him, to mix with 
acrowd, to put one’s self on the winning side as Christ's. 
side then seemed to be. This may not have been the cal- 
culation uppermost in the mind, but it was there never- 
theless. He was not an intentional self-seeker, still less 
an intentional hypocrite. His language was rather that 
of an emotional enthusiast, easily stirred up. But remem- 
ber that enthusiasm is quitecompatible witha nature that 
1s truly selfish and a heart unbroken at the bottom. The 
loudest talkers were not to be most trusted, but rather 
those who are somewhat reserved and who make no mani- 
festation of their feeling until a time of distress and trial. 
They are best in the long run because always the most 
earnest. It might be asked, ‘ Would you redress emo- 
tion ? Wonld you disencourage feeling and profession ?" 
No, but the joy he would like to see was such as the Lord 
spoke of in the parable recorded in Matthew XIII. -44, the 
kingdom of Heaven being likened unto a treasure hid in a 
field, the which when a man hath found, hideth, and for 
joy thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, and buyeth 
that held. ‘The second disciple was like unto many ad- 
herents of the Church to-day; his mind was bent on 
worldly affairs when the royal command come to him, as 
it come to everyone, ** Follow me." He thought he was 
free to do so or not. Heand those who thought hke him 
made a radical mistake. As long as men were not fol- 
lowing Christ what were they? Simply rebels “in the 
universe of God, and rebels are righteously doomed to be 
shot. If they were spared at all it was that they might 
have a longer time for repentence. This disciple gave the 
strongest imaginable excuse tor delay ; it seemed an out- 
rage on humanity if it were not accepted. He desired to 
bury his father. It was probably a false and exaggerated 
excuse, but Christ did not reject it, for He was a true 
gentleman in dealing with men. He said what at first 
seemed strange, ‘“‘ Let the dead bury their dead.’ The 
lesson was this---don't plead a lower duty in order to es- 
cape a higher one. Christ saw the critical position of 
this man ; he saw the danger of his burying himself, and 
so laid down the supreme law," Obey me.” Not only did 
He say “ Follow me,” but he added, ‘* Go thou and preach 
the Kingdom of God.” The third disciple was not an 
emotional nor an unready, unwilling disciple of the 
Church. He wasa procrastinator. He made up _ his 
mind to follow Jesus, but his irresolution made him the 
creature of circumstances. He lacked singleness af aim, 
he was liable to compromise, and so Christ did not con- 
sent that he should go home to bid his friends good bye, 
but commanded him ‘‘ Follow Me now!” What is it to 
be a Christian ? To give one's self up to Christ, to be 
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-guided by His spirit, to glory in His Cross, to be willing 
that self should be nothing and that it should be crucified, 
to be determined to werk for others, not to allow the 
lower motive to interfere with the supreme duty. With 
these views before them he thought there should be an 
answer to the question, ' Are you a Christian or not 2” 








“COLLEGE WeRLD.+ 


N undertaking this portion of editorial labor, our en- 
deavor will be to give our readers a good general 
idea of what is passing in the other universities of the 
continent. We believe nothing to conduce more to ex- 
cellence in every department of college work, from honor 
classics to football, than an understanding of what our 
fellow students on both sides of the border are accom- 
plishing in their each and every individual spheres. Let 
not our readers put on the opaque spectacles of patriotic 
egotism, the assuming of which will enable them to see 
nothing of good in others and to perceive no_tallacies 
among their own Penates ; but rather let them take to 
themselves the the hundred arms of Briareus, thereby to 
see the beneficial and the good wherever found. Our 
University is voung—her past history is the tale of her 
childhood; but the blood which conceived—which 
brought her into being—which carried her through the 
darkest hour of adversity in triumph —still courses through 
her veins in living streams. Let us then who are mem- 
bers of this grand, beautiful body, see to it that we do 
nothing to impede, but everything to advance, her upward 
progress ; nothing to tarnish but all things to illumine 
her already pure and glowing shield. 

In glancing over the classes of the American Univer- 
sities, we find Harvard augumented by a freshman class 
of 250. Now there are two ways of accounting for the 
immensity of this class ; first, that she has good men at 
the head of the different departments, and secondly. that 
the men ot Harvard University are indefatigable prosely- 
tizers. They feel proud, and justly so, of their grand ‘oid 
University, and hymn its praises voce clarissimo through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. Harvard is not 
to them a collection of brick and granite, but a thing of 
life. Each man feels himself a part—a necessary part-- 
of the college. He feels that unless he does everything 
in his power to extend her glory, she will go the ground. 
You may laugh at this and exclaim, “ Just like a Yankee's 
conceit!" Away with such flimsy, puerile thoughts ! 
These ideas befit children, not men. What you term 
conceit the thinking world stamps a truism. Why, then, 
should we hesitate. You think your most strenuous 
exertions are not absolutely essential to the welfare of the 
college ? Let every individual I throughout the university 
believe as you, and act upon his belief; the result will: be 
stagnation, and stagnation in a university such as this, 
means ruin. 

Why should we not work night and day for Queen's ? 
Where can you point to such astaffof Professors? These 
at least we can hold up before our fellow men with pride, 
not merely as teachers but as instructors in the highest 
broadest sense of the term; and more than all that, as 
warm friends, who do not find it incompatible with their 
position or dignity to greet us with a warm smile or kindly 
word whenever we meet. Look at our Principal—a man 
whose only fault is being half a century before the age. 
Look at our fellow students—men, and few of them gifted 
with much of this world's goods, who are neither ashamed 
nor afraid to earn their education by hard labor, whether 
of the hands or of the mind; men who can from the heart 
cry with Robbie Burns : 

‘Is there for honest poverty, 
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That hangs his head, an’ a that ? 

The coward slave we pass him by. 

We dare be poor for a’ that. 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

Our toils obscure, an’ a’ that ; 

The rank 1s but the guinca's stamp, 

The man's the gold for a’ that.” 
Yes, (as manifested by the prayer meeting of last kriday) 
men who are almost a unit in the confession of Christ 
and not ashamed to.own it! And of all these have we no 
right to be proud? And shall we not spread far and near 
our pride in them ? 

Doubtless we will fall under the censure of many for 
this rambling (as they may call it) and irrelevant editorial. 
Rambling it may be, irrelevant it is not. The subject is 
near our heart—we believe it is the most important 
broached for many a day. Let us then lay hold of its 
spirit, and devote our energies to carrying it ont. Likely, 
too, most likely, that we will be accused of barefaced 
flattery. Such as do not know the writer we will excuse 
on the plea of ignorance, others will know better. Let it 
be understood here, though, that, so long as we edit the 
College World, our pen, as our soul, is free as air; we 
bow to no master—will wear no man’s chains—acknow- 
ledge no superiority except morality and the mind: will 
conduct this charge committed to us as we think ‘best, and 
if dissatisfaction or restriction arise, will make our report 
to the Alma Mater and beg leave to withdraw. Omnia 
aut nihil. 

NOTES. 


A PRoFEssoR in Syracuse University received a shock 
when a senior told him that a piece of conglomerate 
tock exhibited to the class was achunk of petrified hash. 


A Tit-n1T from the University Herald : 

“ Aidipus Tyrannus, the well know play of Sophocles, 

which created such a wide-spread enthusiasm when pre- 
sented in Boston a few months since, is to be repeated in 
some of the larger cities, the coming season. : . 
5 Although a certain class. might .find more 
attractions in the acting of ' Buffalo Bill,’ the more intelli- 
gent people of our cities will be anxious to witness the 
A:dipus Tyrannus. This, by the way; is’ an. excellent 
method or advertising a college. and bringing its claims 
before the public. If a needy institution, struggling with 
debt to obtain recognition, could originate some such idea, 
the college might be benefitted more than would be possi- 
ble by any other means.” 

Happy thought ! Now that Harvard has crept into 
notice, let every one-horse University in America try 
to be first in making use of this excellent recipe before the 
thing becomes common. : 


«PERSONAL. 





M* ]. V. Anglin, ex-managing editor of this paper, 
le wields the birch in Vienna High School. 


F. R. ALEXANDER, M.D., 81, has become a partner in 
the practice of Dr. Kincaid, ‘63, of Peterborough, who 
enters public life as M.P.P. for Victoria. 


Dr. THorburn, Principal of the Ottawa Collegiate 
Institute, after twenty years service, has resigned his 
position. Dr. Thorburn has made a name for himself as 
one of the foremost teachers in Ontario, and can point to 
some of the most able public and professional men as his 
pupils. The Senate of this University, recognizing his 
claims, conferred on him the doctorate in 1880. 


THe Globe stated a couple of years ago that Robert 





Toonner, of New York, owner of the New York Ledger, 
and also of such famous trotters as Goldsmith Maid, 
Dexter, and Lucille Golddust, was a Canadian, educated 
in Queen's University. There was a Bonner who graduat- 
el at Queen's in 1845, and afterwards went to New York, 
but his christened name was John. His subsequent career 
isunknown. ‘his isa nice little story spoiled, and Mr. 
Kobert Bonner’s claim to the honour of having been at 
one time a Kingstonian is dissipated.—News. 


J. R. Laverr, B.A. Smith’s Falls, was flitting about 
herethis week. The Journar man and herenewed acquaint- 


ance at “ Patience.” Mr. Lavell has been called to the 
bar. 


Tue JouRNAL man has alsw exchanged greetings lately 
with T. A. Elliott, B.A., ‘79, of Brockville, and Jas. W. 
Curry, B.A., ‘78, Port Hope, who has set out bis shingle in 
that town. 


__ THe J. °M. lately attended the Convocation of Trinity 
College, Toronto, and pronounces the men he met there 
decent fellows in every sense of the word, 


DE 
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FFNHE local newspapers have suddenly taken a great in- 
terest in college matters, and their columns fairly 

teem with college news and gossip. It would seem as if 

the numerous jottings emanated from the college itself. 


PROFESSOR FLETCHER has the sympathy of everybody, 
on account of the drowning ot his brother at River Mas- 
garee, Cape Breton. The deceased gentleman was a 
graduate and honour man of Toronto University. The 
members of the Professor's classes showed their sympathy 
in a practical way by writting a letter of condolence. 


Ir is said that the noisiest class this session is in 
Natural Science, Senior French the most select, English 
Literature the ‘freshest,’ Senior Philosophy the most 
dignified, and Jumor Philosophy the most conceited. 
Nothing can equal the intense satisfaction of the Sopho- 


more who has just learned the definition of Metaphysic.— 
Whig. 


Ir is proposed that one of the numerous societies, say 
the Alma Mater, should undertake the publication of a 
collection of the College songs, most frequently used at 
serenades and the like. The book could be got up very 
cheaply and would be an assistance to Freshmen and 
Sophomores, who have not been at College long enough 
to learn the words of those classic poems which delight 
the musical ear of an undergraduate.— Whig. 


THANKS to the hospitality of a lady friend, the mem- 
bers of the Giee Club and the twenty love sick maidens, 
had a chance to tread the classic measure to the music of 
“ Happy Thought,’ “ My Queen,” etc., after the conclusion 
of the performance on Wednesday evening. 


Dr. Duruts, Iam very happy to respond to this toast 


gentlemen ; I'm sure you all feel what you have drunk. 
Chorus ‘ We do." 


Tue decree of the Senate ordering the wearing of aca- 
demic costume after the 22nd inst., was obeyed on that 
day without remonstrance. Mortarboards are thick as 


hops, and the wearers seem to be cheerfully undergoing 
the pleasure of having their ears frozen. 


THE preacher at Queen's University last Sunday was 
the Rev. Dr. Jardine, of Broekville, who took fer his text 
Hebrews VII, 26,.27 > “ But now he hath promised, say- 
ing, Yet once more will I make to tremble not the earth 
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only, but also the heaven. And this word, yet once more, 
signifieth the remaining of those things that are shaken, 
as of things that have been made, that those things which 
are not shaken may remain." From this text he preached 
an eloquent discourse, showing the growth and develop- 
ment af the faith of \braham into the Christian religion” 
of today. Referring to the controversies of the present 
day he said that some looked with terror and alarm at the 
shaking and investigation going on in the present day. 
But the churches which form God's visible kingdom: 
should neither fear nor be dismayed, for if the structure 
they have been building has not been constructed accord- 
ing to the plans of the heavenly architect, the shaking, 
should by all means continue till only those things which, 
cannot be shaken remain. 


Tue preacher for to-morrow is the Rev. Dr. Potts, of 
Toronto. 


THE nominations for officers of the A. M, Society took 
place to-night with the following result ‘-— 

Pesident--Dr. K. N. Penwick, DO. M. McIntyre, B.A. 

Vice-President—J. ©. Anderson, fohn Hay, Db. 
Rutherford, f°. C. Heath, B.A. 

Secretary—J. 5. Skinner, Alex. McLeod, 

Treasurer—A. Gander, G. Hendersou,. 

Critic—W. J. Shanks (acclamation.) 

Committee-—A large number of Arts and Medical stu- 
dents. 

The elections this year promise to afford an unusually: 
hard struggle. 


B. 


“EXCHANGES. © 
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\UR friend Acta Victoriana has turned up again. look- 
() ing -vell in its new suit, which if not a goad fit (the 
binding of the acta is not neat), is of excellent quality. The 
Acta objects most strongly in the number before us to a 
practice indulged in by some pupus of the Cobourg High 
School, during the vacation, in- passing themselves off as 
students of Victoria College, that they may share in the 
dignity supposed to belong to college students. The Acta 
thinks these youths will ‘give away" Victoria, and writes 
a savage article concerning them—even going so far as to 
give the initials of the offenders. This sort of thing is un- 
dignified on the part of the 4cta; in dealing with such 
characters, satire, not seriousness, is most effective. We 
enjoy the way in which the Acta belches out sarcasm at 
the College Council ; it fairly blisters that venerable’ old 
body. It seems a considerable sum of money was sub- 
scribed last year to build a gymnasium, but when the 
Council was asked for a small and useless plot of ground 
on which to put up the building, it was refused, the old 
gentlemen evidently taking no stock in the trite saying. 
mens sana in corpore sano. 


We have always looked on the Dalhousie Gazette as a 
blood relation. Coming from a college whose parentage- 
and management is almost identical with our own ; and: 
itself of the same style and get up as the JourNaL, we- 
used to read it in the Reading Room with interest, even. 
before we ever dreamed of coming into fraternal relations. 
with it as editor of this column. The Gazette has shed 
its festa and appears this year on toned paper, which 
greatly improves its appearance. The exchange man this 
year is delightfully tart in his criticisms. Of the Acadia: 
Atheneum. Hesays; ‘‘ We hope the editors will con- 
tinue to improve the Atheneum, but at the rate they are 
now progressing, it will take a long time before they can 
hope to have a decent paper.” And of the Argusy, ‘The 
whole paper is about as bad as we ever wish to see,’ He- 
is also a little fresh, for he makes several italicised puns.. 
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“Tf you must make puns, ‘Lhousie, don't italicise them : 
please. : 

This column in the Gazette is an improvement on that 
of last session. ‘The only editorial finishes with the fol- 
lowing sentence, which shows that co-education has 
reached an advanced state in Dalhousie: ‘From the 
public generally we will look for support, commensurate 
with the interest felt in Dalhousie, promising that for our 
literary department we will endeavor to secure none save 
first-class articles, and with our editorial staff increased, 
and our sanctum brightened by a young lady associate, 
we trust to sustain the reputation of the Gazette as being 
the best college journal in the Dominion.” The last sen 
tence is a little bit of vanity expressed for the benefit of 
the unitiated, 


Some colleges don’t seem capable of publishing a re- 
spectable college paper, that is to say a paper of any in- 
terest to people outside, and whose editorials and ttems 
are not so teeble and inferior generally, as to be unworth 
perusal, But when such an institution as Knox College, 
Galesburg, Il]., undertakes to let fo papers loose on the 
field of journalism, the thing becomes a serious absurdity. 

The Knox Student and Coup d'Etat welded into one, 
would not equal in interest paper published by some col- 
leges one-half the size of Knox. 


‘May as well leave out debates in a debating society, 
saw the spurs off from the legs of a fighting cock, or take 
away the sickle from a mower and attempt to cut grass, 
.as to edit a college journal without literary articles.""— 
Wheaton College Record. 

There is a difference of opinion on this subject. Some 
-college editors are only happy when they have inserted in 
their paper a number of feeble essays on abstruse subjects 
-—probably prize essays or orations disguised. This class 
“of editors also opens their columns to young writers, who 
fearlessly wrestle with such themes as ‘The antiquity of 
man,” Despotism,” *' Shakespeare's Plays,” ‘ Liberty,” 
“The prehistoric age,” &., and who succeed admirably 
in boring and nauseating their readers. But most of the 
goo lt college papers seem content to leave this sort of 
thing alone. When people want to know about such 
things they read for themselves:; and when the magazine 
Jiterature of the day is so good, 1t is not probable that 
mang will go to college-journalism for edification. 

THE ‘Varsity yearns after the infinite and unattainable ; 
it carefully guards against having anything like other 
people. Its hoary headed editor is grieved because his 
‘type, the Crimson, has that boyish feature of a college 
journal—the exchange column. 


+$CIIPPINGS.< 





A PRINCETONIAN theological student's glib reply 

to the question, '‘ What is prayer?" “ Prayer is a 
saving grace, whereby our first parents fell from the estate 
wherein justification, adoption and sanctification do rest 
in their graves until the resurrection.” Verily, the Shorter 
Catechism, if a“ stumbling-block” to the small boy, is to 
the, theologue " foolishness.—The Princetonian. 


THE PARSON'S REMONSTRANCE. 
Husu up dat noise, you low-down nigger ; 
Dat “ Glory!” an’ Glory!" an’ “ Amen!" too. 
“lings mus’ been down to right small figger, 
Ef dis yer rackets gwine ter pull you froo, 


De man on Lord's day shouts so loud 
Gwine t’ fizzle out ‘fore de week's gone by. 





Bumble-bees make a desp'ate noise in a crowd, 
But dey don’t make honey no more dan a fly. 


Ef we hear you's a-wukkin’ in de craps an’ de hayin’, 
An’ ‘lievin’ de ‘stress of de widder an’ de poo’, 

When de folkses flops ‘em down at de meetin’ a-prayin’ 
‘‘Bress dat generous brudder !""—-an' we knowsdat’s you— 


Den we'll ask you, brudder, fur ter raise dat hime chune, 
An’ set dat note jees high’s you kin; 
An' when your spe’ience you starts reviewin’, 
You'll find ‘ligion ‘mounts to somet'n’ mo’ dan a din. 
— University. Quarterly. 


THE Boston young lady of culture does not call it the 
Irish Land Bill. She designates it as the Celtic Real 
Estate William.—Yale News. 


NOT WORLDLY-MINDED. 


, 
“Farr maid, than all others more artless, 
Thou lov'st not the world’s empty show, 
Thou lovest the beauties of nature, 
The Howers and the soft, fleecy snow.” 


“Oh, yes; truly spoke,” quoth the maiden, ; 
‘‘T love not the world ; but of old 
I so loved the flowers, that I chose one 
For my motto in life,-—marigold.” 
: —Crimson, 


Wuie an Idaho girl was sitting under a tree waiting 
for her lover, a grizzly bear came along and approaching 
from behind began to hug her. But she thought it was 
Tom and so leaned back and enjoyed it heartily and mur- 
mured ‘tighter’ and it broke the bear all up; and he 
went away and hid in the forest for three days to get over 
his shame.— Ex, , 


Tue Jane was lined with leafy trees, 
The moon was shining brightly over, 

The gently-whisp'ring evening breeze 
Brought odors sweet from fields of clover. 


BEHIND them lay the glare of light 

Whence came the sound of waltzes, sighing 
Upon the silent air ot night, 

And o'er the meadows slowly dying. 


Along the way that stretched ahead, 

He strolled, the maid beside him tripping, 
“ These lanes are awful rough,” 

“And I can’t move without my slipping.” 


He hesitated for a while, 

But growing soon, a little bolder, 
Encouraged by the winning smile 

That lit the face so near his shoulder, 


He twined his arm around her waist 

He gently said: “ Miss May, l'm ready,— 
if such support is to your taste,.-— 

To lend my aid, your steps to- steady." 


No matter where the path-way led, 

Tho’ rough the lane that lined’ the clover, 
No more about the roads was said 

Until the moon-light walk was over ; 


Then, peeping at him thro’ the maze 
Of curls that twined about her forehead, 
She smiling said: ‘ Those country ways 
Aren't all so very, very horrid." 
—Spectater. 
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HE pacyiees of a few zealous persons 
are alone required to obtain for Con- 
vocation Hall, the portraits of ex- Principals 
Cook and Snodgrass ; Dr. Cook is also an 
ex-Chancellor of the University. To pro- 
cure these, the sum of three hundred dollars 
is required, and this of course amounts to a 
mere nothing, ifthe many friends of both 
Doctors, are approached in the right way. 
Let some society take the matter up. 





HE Christmas vacation has been short- 
ened by the Senate; it extends from 

Dec. 22, to January 4th. A petition for ex- 
tension was signed extensively and present- 
ed to the Senate. The answer was that the 
Senate 1egretted that it could not entertain 


the request, as if the dates laid down in the | 


Calendar were changed the work of the ses- 
sion could not be accomplished. We pre- 
sume the Senate is not disposed to look 
favorably on petitions of this sort, on ac- 
count of the Summer vacation being so long. 





It is too ene. ie ieetures bean on the first 
of October and lasted till the end of April, 
the curriculum would be gone over more 
completely and with less hurry, and foot- 
ball, athletic and perhaps boating matters 
would be in a much more healthy condition. 
Of course at present it would be a hardship 
to many, to shorten the vacation, but we 
hope the time is not far distant when we 
shall have a longer session. 


ANITOBA seems to afford a very 
tempting field, to a man who has 

any surplus funds to invest. A single in- 
stance of this is shown in a transaction be- 
tween the University and Dr. Schultz, M. 
P., an alumnus of the Royal College. Dr. 
Schultz two ye irs ago conveyed to the Trus- 
tees three lots in Winnipeg, valued at ten 
dollars each ; a week or two ago, nine hun- 
dred dollars were offered for the same lots 
and refused. The JOURNAL is going to in- 
vest its surplus funds if it ever has any, in 
Winnipeg town lots. “* 





E regret very much to see that per- 

sonal canvassing by candidates for 

office is on the increase. The principle isa 
bad one; we hope that after this year there 
will be an understanding among candidates 
that their friends will do all the canvassing. 
There was at least one instance before the 
recent election in the Alma Mater Society, 
of a candidate soliciting votes from men he 
was not acquainted with, and when he was 


“refused had the nerve to ask the reason for 
; the refusal. 


Now, college men are net 
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municipal electors, and it is nothing short 
of an insult fora candidate to put any one 
to the annoyance of explaining his reasons 
for voting or not voting. We are, however, 
glad to learn that at least in one instance 
this sort of thing met with a rebuff. Let a 
man be as affable during a canvass as he 
may choose, if he thinks any one will be in- 
fluenced by such a course of action. But 
we hope the state of things which existed 
years ago will after this, again obtain, when 
a candidate would as soon have cut his hand 
off as try to obtain a vote by personal plead- 


ing. 





HE power of conferring the doctorate is 

the only means by which a University 

can voluntarily recognize worth in the world 
of literature science and the professions, and 
consequently the idea which should attach 
to the degree of LL. D., is that it is purely 
honorary. This we believe does prevail. 
It probably took its rise in, and has been 
fostered by the universities in the Old Coun- 
try, who every year single out for laureation, 
only men who have made their mark in the 
different walks of learning. In Canada, 
Queens has used this power most judiciously, 
and her small list of honorary graduates 
contains the names of the most eminent men 
in the country. Consequently thinking as 
we do that this degree should be distinct 
from Others, we regret that some universities 
should see fit to confer the degree on men of 
a very few years university standing, merely 
on the condition that they pursue some post- 
graduate study. Such a course detracts 
from the degree, that attribute which tra- 
dition, and popular opinion have given to it. 


HE Journat has always eschewed poli- 
tics, but a Canadian love of indepen- 
dence and fair play compels us to refer to, 
and protest against a recent act of the 
Militia Department. Among the orders for 





the Brigade Camp, Picton, was one that no 
liquor was to be sold on ‘the ground. Not- 
withstanding this, some individual obtained 
a permit from the department to erect a can- 
teen within the camp, and did so. The 
Lieutenant Colonel in temporary command 
of the camp noticed this proceeding and 
ordered a company of his battalion to throw 
the whole concern over the fence. For this 
act, he has been publicly censured in the © 
Canada Gazette, although there can be no 
doubt he was right from a military point of 
view, in enforcing the Brigade order. From 
a leading Conservative paper, we learn that 
the local member of parliament was most 
active in inducing this action of the Depart- 
ment. Nowif the Gazette is to be madea 
vehicle in which to express political spite, no 
officer who ever shows any pluck or decision 
can be sure of escaping censure, if he should 
happen to be of a different political stripe 
from the party which may be in power ; and 
if one party has abused the office of the Ga- 
sette it may be looked on as certain that the 
other party will do the same. The militia 
we have always looked upon, as above poli- 
tics, where merit alone is considered, and 
we would be sorry indeed, to see such a 
mischievous ingredient as the one we have ~ 
referred to, introduced. 


->CONTRIBUTED.+ 


*,* We wish it to be distinctly understood that the JOURNAL does not 
commit itself in any way to the sentiments which may be expressed in. 
this department. 











The Editors of the fournal. 


Y ENTLEMEN :—As you have discussed the questior 

M of the Military College, or rather the adaptation of: 
its course of study to the present condition of Canada, 
allow mea word of criticism. The spirit in which your 
article is written is all that could be desired, and at first 
sight the point you make seems.to be conclusive. Your 
argument is this in effect, is it not ?—Our military sys- 
tem should be connected, correlated, and thus an effec- 
tive unity. One part should fit into another part. We 


| should not, for instance, put the head of a man to the 


body a fish. Now, the body of our system is the militia. 
But the Military College does not prepare officers for the 





militia, and we have no standing army ; therefore it 1s out 
of relation to our system, an excrescence rather than a 
legitimate development. That, 1 think, is the substance 
‘of your argument. And you would change the present 
‘course of long, regular, scientific study which only a few 
‘can take adv.ntage of, for short courses for militia officers. 
Now, I have not a word of objection against short courses, 
in addition to the present work done by the institution, 
and I think that the Commandant has again and again 
urged that provision should be made for such ; but before 
revolutionizing and thereby destroying what was intended 
to be our West Point, let me suggest one or two consider- 
ations, in the form of questions. I do not speak with 
authority on the subject. I amanovice. I claim only 


to be a patriotic Canadian, loyal to the empire, and I de- 
sire information, 


First, why do we keep up a militia or military force of 
any kind? Because, we may on some future occasion 
have to defend ourselves. [can conceive of no other rea- 
son. The men who calmly look this eventuality in the 
face are not the en who are responsible for its happen- 
ing. No. Rather are they responsible, who pooh-pooh 
universal history, and who deny the truth of the aphorism 
‘if you wish peace, prepare for war.” 

Secondly, does not success in war now depend more 
than ever it did before on scientific officers in all branches 
of the service, and especially in the artillery and engin- 
eers? Would short course men be sufficient ? I have a 
distrust of short-cuts, and short methods of mastering any 
subject. Some people imagine that they can become 
scientists by attending Mechanics’ Institute lectures, or 
short courses adapted to the capacities of boarding-school 
misses, In the case of war would we not need men who 
had received the highest training possible? Would not 
one such man possibly save the country the cost of the 
college for a century or two ? 

Thirdly, why did the United States keep up West 
Point, at an expense far greater than our Military Col- 
lege, when the Republic was not much more numerous or 
wealthy than the Dominion now is, and when it had a 
merely nominal standing army ? Was it wise to do so? 
Let its history answer. When the couhtry was in a 
death struggle, who came to the front? Short course 
men or West Pointers? The first battles were like playing 
at war, and great fun was made of the scares on both 
sides. That was because the militia were unused to the 
work. Butthey soon got over their inexperience, and 
West Point officers, who came from all departments of 
civil life at their country’s call, licked them into the shape 
required to do the terrible work to which they were 
called. 

It seems to me then that if we spend nearly a million 
on our military system, it is not unwise to devote one. 
twenty-fifth of the amount to the scientific education of 
officers ; and that what is lacking is, that the Government 
makes no effort to secure the services of men that it is at 
the expense of training. It would be easy to suggest ways 
and means of doing this, to the present and ultimate pro- 
ft of the country, but to make such suggestions is not the 
object of this letter. Believe me, yours truly, 

: CANADENSIS. 

{Our correspondent’s arguments are forcible. We have 
heard them before, But the time when highly scientific 
officers would be needed, is so remote, that we confess we 
had to some extent lost sight of the fact that to furnish 
such men was in reality the raison d’ ctre of the College. 
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We were thinking more of to-day, and more of actualities 
than of possibilities. We held, and still do hold that all 
military educational efforts should be directed towards 
strengthening the militia force of the country. And that 
the College is not adapted to the wants of the militia is 
certainly not the fault of the staff, for as Canadensis" 
says the Commandant has repeatedly asked permission to 
take militia officers into the College, and give them a 
year’s or two year's instruction; but his good intentions 
have met with no response from the Department. The 
statt is doing all it can to make the College efficient for 
the work it laid out for it; and most of its members de- 
serve the gratitude of the country for leaving home asso- 
ciations, and positicns of emolument to come out here; 
and it is a great pity that their superior attainments are 


not turned to better use. - Eps. Journar,! 
\ 


THE LATE DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 


T the sudden and widely lamented death of the late 
Dr. J. G. Holland, the American public, and indeed 
our own also, have sustained a loss which will long be : 
felt. He will not take rank among the world's great 
writers, but he was a good writer and a good man, and had 
gained as few writers have done, the ear of the great mass 
of his countrymen. His peculiar gifts seemed exactly 
fitted to appeal to the tastes and idiosyncracies of the 
average American, and his strong common sense and clear 
incisive style gave him the great and wide-spread in- 


. fluence which—to his praise be it said—was invariably 





used to promote the things that are “just and pure and 
lovely and of good report.’ Few literary men have left a 
purer and more blameless record, whether as a writer or 
aman. His personal history, indeed, would serve a 
novelist for that of an ideal hero. One of many illustra 
tions of how early toil and struggle develop, as perhaps 
nothing else can, the moral thews and muscles of charac- 
ter, young Holland. like many another distinguished stu- 
dent, had to fight “ circumstances” for his education, and 
he reaped his reward. And his early experiences" in 
“ school teaching” in the remote country regions of New 
England supplied him with a fund of Strongly marked 
character and quaint individuality, which he aftewards 
turned to good account in his popular fictions and poems. 
One of his finest short poems describes a father of the old 
granite Scotch Puritan type, such as he had known among 
the rugged Vermont hills. He studied medicine as a pro- 
fess'on, but his heart was in literature, and to that he 
finally devoted himself. His apprenticeship was served 
in connection with the Springfield Republican with which 
he continued to be connected for nearly twenty years, at 
once establishing the reputation of the paper and laying 
the foundations of his own fortune, for on his retirement 
from the editorship his share of profit was $50,000. His 
books in prose and poetry, fifteen in number, have reach- 
ed a sale of 500,000 copies —sufficient proof of their wide 
popularity. He was one of the first writers of fiction who 
ventured to take his subjects from the everyday life of his 
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-own country, now so prolific a theme for novel-writers, 
and how well he succeeded is witnessed by the immense 
circulation of ‘ Bitter-sweet," "The Mistress of the 
Manse," ‘‘ Arthur Bonnicastle,” and‘ Nicholas Minturn.” 
No books were more sure of a welcome in the average 
American home—taking in America very much the place 
occupied by those of Dickens in England. Ifthe Ameri- 
can author has to yield the palm ot genius to the British 
one in both humor and pathos,—at least he can claim the 
supremacy in this, that the tone of his moral influence 
was more uniformly healthful. Indeed this was the most 
marked characteristic of his writings, whether in his 
books nr in the more fugitive periodical literature of the 
day. Scribner's Magazine, instituted by him ten years 
ago, has been, during its short existence, an important 
influence in educating the American people, whether 
socially, zesthetically or morally. Its literary merits com- 
bined with the artistic excellence of its illustrations, which 
indeed made ‘‘a new departure” in the art of wood en- 
graving—carried it into thousands of homes, refining and 
beautifying the homely conditions of everyday life, and 
teaching men to judge great, social or political questions, 
not by the changing measure of expediency but by the un- 
varying standard of truth and right. In ‘Topics of the 
Time” and all kindred writings, Dr. Holland gave no un- 
certain sound, His voice always rang true to higher 
claims than those of party or faction—to true patriotism 
and the eternal rights. In his critiques he was equally 
distinct and true—never led away by mere novelty or the 
charm of a great name, to tolerate what was false in theory 
or doubtful in tendency, faithfully withstanding the error 
so common in his age and country, of forgetting the high- 
er beauty of the spiritual in the worship of the material, 
and of the science which deals alone with the realm of 
the senses. Between this science and poetry, he main- 
tained, there must be a certain antagonism, because the 
sphere of poetry lay in the unseen world of spiritual 
reality, to which it must be free to soar. His own place 
in literature has been aptly styled that of ‘ the apostle of 
the commonplace,” because his forte lay in illustrating 
the beauty that may idealize the humblest lives and the 
homeliest paths, a task which his overflowing sympathy 
made especially congenial to him. It was this element in 
his writings, more than any other, that won for them their 
wide popularity among his countrymen—a popularity suf- 
ficient to satisfy his utmost ambition—save for one thing, 
——that he probably never attained to his own standard of 
excellence as a writer. 
Asaman, Dr, Holland was singularly loveable and 
- quite unspoiled by prosperity. He retained to the last 
despite seriously 1mpaired health, his youthful freshness 
of feeling and capacity for enjoying all that was enjoyable 
in life. Especially did he enjoy his charming summer 
residence at Alexandria Bay, among the Thousand Is- 
jands, where he spent four months of the year enjoying 
comparative rest amid the ever varying charms of the 
beautiful island scenery. His country house, built after 
his own taste on a rocky bluff, fringed and tufted with 
pines, and cammanding a lovely view, is called ‘ Bonni- 
castle,” and is an ideal summer-abode, with its wide 
hospitable hall, planned after the old English fashion, and 
its tastefully decorated rooms, each window commanding 
a picturesque vista of the island studded river. His swift 
steam yacht lay moored in its trim boathouse below, and 
no pleasure was more enjoyed by him than the excursions, 
longer or shorter, which he and his family were accus- 
tomed to make on the “ Camilla.” But of all the charms 
of the beautiful home, the central one was the master 








| himself, whose commanding figure in summer costume of. 


snowy white, with his constant attendant Biance--a fine 
white spaniel, whose faithful affection he commemorates. 
in ene his most touching little poems—as so prominent a 
feature in the recollection of visitors to Bonnicastle. 
There, on summer evenings, he was wont to sit on the 
wide verandah, looking across the bay to the myriad lights 
of the great hotels of the village, and discussing the ques- 
tions of the day, or indulging in reminiscenses of a busy 
and eventful life. One such occasion occurs to the mem-- 
ory of the writer, when, among other subjects of conver- 
sation, he referred to the esteemed Principal of Queen’s, 
who had been at his invitation a contributor to Scribner— 
in terms of high esteem and admiration of his varied gifts: 


and his marked fitness for the position in which he has. 


already achieved so great success. The tragedy which 
robbed the United States of a President, whom Dr. Hol- 
land admired and loved with all his heart, and from whose 


administration he had expected so much for his country’s: 


good —clouded with a keenly felt sorrow the last weeks of 
his life. But hardly were the days of mourning ended 
than he himself was suddenly called to follow the mar- 
tyred President into the “undiscovered country.” Death 
—and sudden death —had long been a familiar probability 
to his mind, as he knew well that his span of life could 
not be long extended, and that at any moment it might 
be cut short. But his Christian faith was as strong and 
bright as his sympathies were broad and catholic. He 
died surrounded by his loving wife and children, yet with- 
out the pang of conscious parting. But as a daughter 
wrote ‘We needed no last words from such a father"— 
and the memory of what he was and the realizing faith in 
the higher and nobler life into which he had entered, sus- 
tained even those on whom the blow fell with heaviest 
force. A letter written by him toa freind last spring ex- 
presses the hope and faith with which he looked from the 
fleeting and transitory world of sense to the unseen: and 
eternal :—“ The world is passing very rapidly under our 


feet and soon the tide of life will sweep over our painless: 


lives and'still hearts. Apropos of this, look in the May 
number of Scribner for a little poem of mine entitled 
‘Threnody.' It is a little blue in tone, but’ the last stanza 
gives the right turn, and on the whole'I think the piece is 
healthy." The ‘last stanza” is perhaps.familiar to some: 
readers already, but may well be repeated here :— 


“ But if life awake and. will never cease 
On the future's distant shore, 

And the rose of love and the lily of peace: 
Shall bloom there forevermore,- 

Let the world go round and round 
And the sun sink into the sea, 

For whether I'm on or under the ground, 
© what will it matter to me!” 


THE MODEL, STUDENT. 





S hiiee pictures of student life of quarter a century ago: 


are vividly imprinted on the page of memory. 
There is the lad with pale face, compressed lips, and 
stooping shoulders. His looks tell the tale of midnight 


oi], of pouring over musty folios, and of absorbing study. ~ 


Here is another youth, who has come up to college for a. 
very different purpose. It is not certainly to study. 
Books are the last thought. Reading is a bore. The 
average young man of this sort glories. in the traditional 
life of the student which is that of a fast, rollicking and. 
perhaps not over scrupulous fellow. Ofcourse, were the. 
question put to us, which of these presents the better type 
of student life, we confess to a liking for him of the pallid 
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countenance. There is something altogether unmeaning 


in a young man acting the part of the prodigal, and mak- 
ing the seat of learning the far country in which to spend 
his goods on riotous living. It is worse than unmeaning. 
It is foolish and wicked. Yet when one looks back on 
the vista of years, and remembers the sad fate of students 
who have sacrificed their lives at the shrine of learning, 
and while we confess to a sentimental interest in mid- 
night lamps and stooping forms, we feel a shudder passing 
over us at sight of the youth who is evidently working 
himself to death. And we ask ourselves ,is there not a 
better type of student life than this ? Surely there must 
be, or else we would be forced to argue against colleges 
and learning, and conclude it is wiser to send our sons to 
the work of a trade or of the farm. 

We feel strongly that a student should never injure his 
health by over study. It is our impression that mental 
work pure and simple, unless pursued with fevered am- 
bition, will not prove detrimental to our physical well- 
being, Much of the injury that has been done in the past 
resulted from students earning their daily bread besides 
working for honours. Nota little of the wrong done could 
be traced to stimulents employed to goad the wearied 
brain, and to the want of sleep, as well as to nervousness 
induced by over work. Young men attending college in 
Canada are in various ways freed from such a necessity. 
We are glad of this, for we think they can thereby reach 
the highest type of student life. One of the best students 
we had the pleasure of knowing, and who is the present 


Lord-Advocate of Scotland, did not as a rule spend more - 


than two or three hours daily over his books. The re- 
gularity with which he studied was the secret of his suc- 
‘cess. He carried off the first prizes and yet he never 
seemed to overwork himself. Other students were more 
brilliant, but they did not succeed as well. At the end of 
the session there he was as ruddy as ever and beaming 
with health. He never neglected physical exercise. He 
was always ready for a ramble. Weather made no differ- 
ence, His life was methodical. Each day furnished its 


equivalent of sleep, recreation and work. Above all he 
was a good lad, having the blessing of God resting upon 
‘him. Asa youth he taught in the sabbath school, and 
we were delighted to leara not long since that he is still 
acting as a Sunday-teacher. Some may poke fun at our 
Divinity students and say, This is for them. But observe 
‘we are speaking of a lawyer, and we do not see why 
medicals as well, are not ail the better for pursuing a simi- 
‘lar course, 

We are convinced that study properly conduced con- 
‘serves the physical health. Why should it be otherwise ? 
Sana mens in sano corpore is our motto, Given a proper 
substratum of health, and suitable exercise, and one is fit 
for anything in the way of study. A philosopher in a well 
developed body is no contradiction. We would have our 
‘students symmetrical in their lives as well as their bodies. 
By attention to such matters as food, clothing. exercise, 
‘they will be the more capable of mastering their subjects. 


Nor do we think they need be hermits in order to be re- 
‘garded as hard-working students. We like to see a young | 


man enjoying amenities of life. Why should a student 


avoid, or pretend to shun, the society of ladies ? In such 
a kindly, 


hospitable city as Kingston, it is certainly not | 
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necessary todo so. With the healthful society which he 
may enjoy in our christian homes, we are satisfied his 
work will diminish neither quantity nor quality, and he 
will be freed thereby from the dangeroug temptations of 
city life. [Let us add one other stone to our cairn. And 
can we express itin better form than the following lines 
from the rr9oth Psalm : 
“}3y what means shall a young man learn 
His way to purify ? 
If he according to Thy word 
Thereto attentive be, 
Unfeignedly Thee have I songht 
With all my soul and heart ; 
© let me not from the right path 
Of Thy commands depart." 


SCRIBBLINGS FROM AN ELDERLY 
GENTLEMAN. 


l EAR me! I had no idea my hand would shake so, 
. it never used to do so. I suppose it is the thought 
of having what I write you now, my dear JOURNAL, ap- 
pear in type, and that is enough to make any bashful 
man nervous ; thonzh L suppose I need not have minded 
that, for no one knows me but you, and you being a 
Journal are such a faithful repositary of the names of 
secret writers, that not even the threat of a libel suit can 
bring them to the light, as I have heard has been exempli- 
fied recently by a contemporary in your own old Lime- 
stone city. So I need not fear, need I.? And I suppose 
I need not have mentioned my hand shaking, for once this 
isin print no one can know, unless it is by the number 
of mistakes the compositor may make because of the in- 
distinct writing. 

But this is not what I started to write. 

I am an old boy—I have called myself an “ elderly gen- 
tleman” up above, because some people attach a very am- 
biguous meaning to the phrase “old boy"—and living in 
a little village out of the track of busy life, I often get a 
chance to think quietly of events transpiring in that great 
outside which sends occasional echoes in on us. In one 
sense no village on a line of railway is nowadays out of 
the world. Daily papers and magazines come to us‘‘ks to 
the rest of mankind ; few events happen of which we do 
not hear, But then we hear them in a very quiet way, 
Not in a crowd standing around a flaring bulletin board, 
and all discussing the probable results thereof, but seated 
quietly at our tea tables we read them twenty-four hours 
perhaps after the rest of mankind has ceased talking about 
them, and knowing this we do not talk much about them 
either ; so we mostly acquire the facts without the im- 
mense bundle of imaginings usually attached thereto, and 
let them quietly settle down in our minds. Other things 
far more important to us attract our attention, The 
deaths, births, but most of all weddings (or prospective 
ones) in our little community are eagerly discussed, they 
are of interest to all, and no one can speak thereof and 
find an uninterested auditor. The death of a President 
perhaps causes deep regret and anxious thought in the 
minds of a few, and a little wave of feeling among all 


others ; but how can it touch the universal irterest or 
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_become such a subject of general conversation as the 
resignation of a village councillor. We read of the death 
of a great journalist, a man who by his writings is person- 
ally beloved by thousands who never saw him, and though 
there are some whose hearts are touched and who feel as 
though another friend had departed, still among the many 
who talk, you hear no mention of it. It is this phase of 
village life that strikes the dweller in cities when first he 
comes to reside among us. He lays it down to the nar- 
rowness of local interest, and compares it unfavorably 
with the bruadness to which he has been accustomed, but 


I think if he look farther he will see that in a village, that 
only can be talked of which, is common to all the inhabi- 
tants, while in a city the inhabitants are divided in many 
parts, in each of which much can be talked of not com- 
mon to the rest. Owing to this, many of these parts 
forget that there are any others, and gradually, come to 
believe that they represent the world; thus breeding a 
narrowness compared to which the narrowness of a vil- 
lage is broadness itself. But I am getting away from the 
idea with which I first started, and that is, that in many 
points of universal interest we get accustomed, I think, to 
rely more on our own opinions and less on the opinions of 
others than is the case in the cities. 

Do you know it is rather curious to watch the forma- 
tion of those opinions. I am not a materialist, but I am 
becoming more and more convinced that the stomach has 
often more to do with those opinions than either the head, 
or heart. I remember a quaint idea of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. (He tells it, I think, in the © Autocrat.”) Hav- 
ing one day at his boarding house eaten too much pie, 
(desiring in the kindliness of his heart to take the edge off 
a back-handed compliment paid to his landlady's pastry ) 
he went to his study and wrote several very mournful and 
foreboding articles on the state of humanity. Fortunately 
for his readers he came to a better state of feeling before 
giving it to the publisher, and seeing clearly what caused 
him to think as he did, he gravely labelled the manuscript 
“ Pie-crust’’ and stored it away, and then he adds that he 
has many volumes in his library which he would like to 
label the same way, but they have the names of ‘ D.D.'s” 
and ‘ L.L.D.'s” on their title pages, so he does not like to 
doso, I think the Autocrat was right, and believe if 
there were fewer theologians for instance with soured 
stomachs we would not have so many trials for heresy 
and would hear less about ‘eternal damuation.” 

Talking of “ Pie-crust’ reminds me that I recently saw 
in a San Francisco paper the Argonaut (a good paper too, 
though a little inclined to Rationalism and gossip) a poem 
which takes in the situation exactly. 1 believe they clip- 
ped it from another paper, the Burdette. L wil stick it 
to the end of this—perhaps I had better do so now, and 
not take up any more of this number with my scribblings. 
It is entitled 


THREE FIENDS. 


There were three demons came out of the deep-— 
Fiends that blighted the eyes to see ; 

That frightened the dreamer out of his sleep, 

And chilled the heart with a sudden leap, 

And numbed the brain with their stealthy creep, 
A ghastly, terrible, horrible three. 

War was one, and his sable plume 
Shadowed a face that was cruel as hate ; 

He awakened the dawn with the sullen boom 

Of murderous guns. Like a pall of gloom 

Hung the smoke of his breath, and pitiless doom 
His mailed hands held like a soulless fate. 

Life was his meat, and his drink was gore ; 


| 


Red to his knees he walked in blood ; 

Laughed as he raged down the carmine shore, 

Raising his voice in the horrid roar 

And shrieks of his victims as more and more 
They swelled the ghastly flood. 

And“ Rum” was another one xrisly and grim ; 
Crueller, ten times told, than vou'd think. 

Misery poisoned its beakers’ brim, 

Death eternal, and hate, and sin, 

Want and woe—he poured them in, 
And gave to the world to drink. 

The victims were numberless as the sands, 
Maiden, and youth, and hoary age ; 

The wisdom and courage of many lands, 

Hearts of manhood, and dimpled hands, 

They came to his death-feast, ghostly bands, 
Weak fools and the strong minded sage. 

And the third—he came with a goblin smile ; 
Gentle and kind he seemed to be ; 

But the heart of the fiend was full of guile ; 

In his merriest moments all the while, 

His thoughts were cruel, his plans were vile ; 
He was the worst of the three. 

At feast and wedding he sat elate, 
With luscious lips he kissed the bride ; ‘ 

He petted the little, he pleased the great, 

While he wrecked the home and destroyed the state, 

With a sway like the rule of an iron fate, 
That you couldn't resist if you tried. 

Oh, woe was the home where he entered in ; 
He darkened the hearthstone that he stood by ; 

And faces pale, and wan, and thin, 

Looked up in fear at his mocking grin, 

And the victims knew, as they scooped him in, 
They were hopeless slaves of the demon " Pie.” 


What a blessed day it will be for the human race, wher 
this third demon is appreciated as are the others. I think 
his worst feature is that every man “possessed of” him 
imagines he is free and pure, while others are filled with 
the ‘' legion,” 

But I fear I am a little bilious myself this morning, so 
I will not venture further. 

X.Y. Z, 


UNIVERSITY SERMON. 
HE Rev. John Potts, D.D., was the University 
- Prercher on Sunday, Nov. 27th, and took as his 
text 


“Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, in this grace given, 
that Fshould preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ."’"—Ephesians I11. 8, 

The preaching of the gospel, ne remarked, is not a duty 
to be performed perfunetorily and irrespective ot Chris- 
tian sympathy and consecration. There may be light in 
the argument and comfort in the illustration apart. alto- 
gether from the spiritual standing of the preacher: but. it 
must be admitted that in order to reach the highest suc- 
cess there has to be consecration of the heart and life to 
the service and glory of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
whole history of the Chnrceh points to this fact. If we 
select the case of Peter we fail to find anything in the 
Pentecostal address to account for the marvellous results 
which followed it. But before that day the apostles had 
realized their utter helplessness out of Christ and received 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost, being filled with the 
divine spirit and qualifled to preach the gospel as they had: 
not been before. There was nothing in the preserved 
outlineof the Pentecostal sermon to account for the mir- 
acles which attended Peter's ministry, but when we re- 
member the historic facts, the ancient prophecies, the 
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glorious proclamations of Jesus Christ, and the thrilling 
influences of the Holy Ghost can we wonder that the 
preacher was pricked to the heart and said, “Men and 
brethren, what shali we do?” In all the range of Church 
history, however, nothing seems to so much combine per- 
fection of character, and sympathy with the work of Jesus 
Christ as the sentiments of the text uttered by Paul, the 
Christian, Apostle, and“missionary to the Gentiles, ‘Unto 
me, who am less than the least of all saints, in this grace 
given, that I should preach the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” To prominent thoughts are suggested : 

1, Paul's estimate of himself—‘less than the least of all 
saints,” 

2. Paul's estimate of his mission —‘“unto me is this grace 
given that I should preach the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” 

In regard to the first point it may be asked, Is a man 
the best judge of himself? Popular public opinion would 
not be prepared to answer in the attirmative. It will not 
do for one to allow his enemies to pass judgment upon 

“him because their antipathy would be against their giving 
a fair decision. It would not serve a good purpose to 
allow ardent friendship to do the rating because an over 
estimate might be wade. On the whole is is best for a 
man to judge himself, because he best knows his own 
weakness and ability. When the Apostle, however, 
touches this matter he does so at the point of the spiritual 
realm. It would not be wise for a man to judge himself 
generally. If an artist told him, “I am less than the least 
of all painters,” the probability was a greater would be 
sought. Ifa doctor spoke of his professional standing in 
the phaseology of Apostle it 1s not very likely he would be 
able to exercise the healing art upon his multitude of 
patients, The effect is different in the realm of the spiri- 
tual. Paul wrote himself down as “the chief of sinners.” 
When? Not when one of those who stoned Stephen; not 
when breathing threatenings against the infant Church: 


not when receiving authority from the chief priests to go ” 


to Damascus to interfere with the progress of the Chris- 
tian Church, but after he had walked with God and had 
communion with the Lord Jesus Christ. Have we not 
evidence in this of the growth of the grace of humility in 
the character of the Apostle? Writing to the Church in 
Corinth in 59 he said: “lt am the least of the Apostles 
that am not meet to be called an apostle, because I perse- 
cuted the Church of God." Writing to the Ephesians in 
64 he called himself “less than the least of saints.” But 
the climax was not yet reached. In 65, writing to Timothy, 
he said, ‘This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief." Unless his life be recog- 
nized as illustrative of the growth of the grace of humility 
it will appear to be full of contradictions and strange 
mysteries, instead of which it is in) beautiful harmony 
with truth and in sympathy with the meek and lowly 
Jesus. Then Paul probably did a great deal of good in 
Saying that he was less than the least of saints. In that 
age of the Church many were disposed to over estimate 
themselves, and when they learned how Paul, the great 
leader and teacher, regarded his position, was it unlikely 
that they should become subdued and give a proper esti- 
mate of themselves to themselves, and cultivate the humi- 
lity indicated in the Christian life of the Apostle? And 
now as to Paul's estimateof his mission. f this he spoke 
in a very different tone. When he referred to his official 
relationship to Christ and the Church he said, “I magnify 
my office.” Addressing the Corinthian Church he said, 
“Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God 
did beseech you by us; we pray you in Christ's stead be 
ye reconciled to God.” The preacher remarked : ‘‘Breth- 
ren, let me to-day emphasize the thought that the preach- 
ing of the gospel is an institution of divine appointment, 














and being an institution of divine appointment it must 
continue until the close of the present, which is the last 
dispensation. Now, I grant you that there are influences 


and instrumentalities which may be raised into greater 


prominence, but it is absolutely impossible for any instru- 
mentality to take the place of the living man of God, who 
hears the Master's “go,” and feels the thrill of the Mas- 
ter’s faithful promise, ‘Lo I am with you always unto the 
end of the world." The preaching of the gospel has been 
a triumph in every land ; all types of men acknowledge its 
power, And asan institution of divine appointment it is 
the greatest Work of man. The work of the statesman is 
noble because it has to do with the progress of civil and 
religious liberty, and the development of the resources of 
the country in which he lives. The work of the ambassa- 
dor is responsible because upon his word may hang the 
fate of nations and the lives of multitudes. The work of 
the secular teacher, and the physician is recognized as im- 
portant, but above and beyond all, as high as it is possible 
for the mind of man to reach, is the work of the preacher, 
who has to do with the curing af souls and the proclama- 
tion of the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ." Now mark 
the theme. It was the same wherever the Apostle went-— 
the same at Athens, at Corinth, at Lphesus, before the 
cultured, and the unlearned, it was jesus Christ in some 
one of His many aspects, his mission in the world, and 
His glorious power as the Saviour of men. It would be 
hard to imagine the Apostle having any other. Connected” 
with the mineral kingdom Christ has been referred to as 
“the chief corner stone ;" coupled with the vegetable king- 
dom He has been styled the “Rose of Sharon,” the “Lily 
of the Valley,” and in connection with the animal kingdom 
His characteristics have been indicted by the tities, “Lion 
of the tribe of Judah,” and. “The lamb. of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” The Church of Christ 
would not allow any other theme to take the place of 
Jesus. Our literature and science and art are good 
enough in‘their place. Wealth of thought and grace of 
diction are attractive to the cultured and the educated, 
but the Church of Christ, whether gathered in the Col. 
lege, or the simple chapel, would, with indignant expres- 
sion, say, ‘We came not here to be fed with the stones of 
science or the flowers of rhetoric, but with the bread of life 
which comes down from heaven." Reference was made 
to the meaning of “unsearchable riches of Christ.” It 
covered the great power of Christ. Was it not something 
to have a Saviour of unlimited resources? Take the case 
of Jesus Christ's incarnate career and we ffsd shining 
forth the miracles which He wrought; and who Wilk say 
that His power has been exhausted? Who will dare say 
that his feeding of the multitudes, and stilling of the 
tempest, and curing of disease, and raising of the dead 
have exhausted His power ? Nay ; these are but illustra- 
tions of Ifis unsearchable riches. The creation was an 
evidence of divine power, but lower in its kind than that 
manifested in the work of redemption. Christ's conquest 
of sin, and death, and the grave are testimonies in some 
degree of the unsearchable riches of His power. The un- 
searchable riches of Christ, too, are manifest. in His 
wealth of blessing, and in his love. ‘The preacher enlarg- 
ed upon the latter thought. Tove was the mightiest power 
in the world to-day, God is greater, but “God is love.” 
Pocts have sun, in praise of love; orators have kindled 
into a white heat in discanting upon its matchless charac- 
ter ; history has recorded the love of patriots for their 
couutry, the love of mothers for their children, the lov 
wives for their husbands, but after all who will dare com- 
pare the love of the patriot and mother to the love of 
Christ ?. One is finite and human, therefore measurable ; 
the other inflnite and divine. therefore immeasurable, In 
that love we have an interpretation of the mysteries of 
Christ's suffering and death, of the mysteries of the vast 
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redemption scheme. His incarnate love was proclaimed 
in his sermon on the mount, in His last words to His 
disciples, as He ate before the crucifixion, in His suffer- 
ings at Gethsemene, in His death, resurrection and as- 
cension, Even now His tove is heard in the sweet 
voice and tender prayer of the godly woman who goes 
through the wards of the hospital and prison, who visits 
the garrets of the poor and the cellars of the degraded; it 
is shown by the missionary who goes to the ends of the 
earth to serve his Master; it is manifested by the man 
who gives a cup of cold water to the needy. All these 
things are illustrative of the Redeemer’s love. They ex- 
press 1n a sense the unsearchable riches of the grace of 
the love of Jesus Christ. “Am I,” asked the speaker, 
“addressing to-day a poor bankrupt, penniless, sinner? If 
so 1 would say there can be no compromise. I cannot 
accept roc or goc. You must take the place of the utterly 
poor, but I offer to you, in the name ot my divine Master, 
the unsearchable riches of Christ in His pity, compassion, 
forgiveness, peace, purity, hope, and ultimately fulness of 
joy. 





THE LIBRARY. 


ROFESSOR Mowat, Treasurer of the special fund for 
the library, acknowledges with many thanks the re- 
ceipts of the following subscriptions: 


J. Kay, Toronto... ccc ee cece cece eee e tees $100 
. Jacques, Toronto............. see seeeereess 100 

. Mulock, Vice Chancellor, Univ. Toronto. .. too 
D. Greenshields, Montreal ...........- Ped tiecciey LOO 
Allan Gilmour, Ottawa..... sprain arate, Lhe oid mecees .5FOO 
A. P. Knight, M.A... cc cece eee eee eee trees 20 
Hugh McLennan, Montreal.......... piesa ei itiadeese? 225 
The Priacipal........... ayhigs, ore eateries ats av'ahs 25 


The last two subscriptions, and let us hope some of the 
others also, are intended to be annual, at least for the six 
years’ period referred to in the Principal's appeal for a 
special fund for the library. 
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ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


HE elections in this Society on Friday night last, 

proved unusually exciting, the struggle was close, 

and contrary to expectation, the party which has always 
been considered weak, appeared to hold its own. 

As our readers are doubtless aware, there are usually 
in these elections two parties and two platforms, and these 
adopt what are usually termed the Arts and Medical 
“tickets.” The majority of the Arts with the Divinity 
students compose one of these parties, and the students of 
Medicine with the remaining Arts men the other. The 
latter, until this year, has been looked upon as the strong- 
est. Year after year the Medical party have come to the 
annual meeting, and elected their own men, and as they 
never attend the regular meetings or act in any way as 
members of the Society, this proceeding has been looked 
upon with the greatest disgust by the active members, 
who are the Arts men. 

However, undergraduates in Arts are becoming more 
numerous every year, and unless determined action is 





taken by the Meds. next year, the Arts party bids fair to 
have it all its own way. 

The President for this session is Dr, Kenneth N. Fen- 
wick, who is a graduatein both Arts and Medicine, and 
who is very popular in the Royal College. Mr. Donald 
McIntyre, B.A., was nominated for, this office, but having 
been elected for the last two years by acclamation, he re- 
tired in favor of Dr. Fenwick. 

The non-resident vice-President elected is Mr. W. W. 
Daly, B.A., who will always be remembered warmly by 
both Arts and Medical students. In the election of vice- 
Presidents the Arts ticket prevailed, and after a close con- 
test Messrs. D. B. Rutherford and John Hay were elected, 
although Mr. Jj. C. Anderson made a most determined 
stand. The Secretaryship was contested for by Messrs. 
McLeod and Skinner. the former winning the seat by four 
votes. Mr. Gandier was elected Treasurer by a small 
majority over Mr, Henderson. Both these elections were 
greeted with applause by the Arts men. For the Execu- 
tive Committee the Meds. elected their nominees, Messrs. 
A.D. Camercn, A. A. Pratt and T. A. Moore, by large 
majorities, The following, therefore, is the list of officers 
for 1881-82 : 

President—Dr. lenwick (by acclamatien), 

Non-resident Vice-President—W. W. Daly, B.A. 

First Vice-President—D. B. Rutherford, of the Royal 
College. 

Second Vice-President—J. Hay, ‘82. 

Secretary—A. McLeod. 

Treasurer—A. Gandier. 

Critic—W. J. Shanks (by acclamation). 

Ex, Committee—A. D Cameron, A, A. Pratt and T, A. 
Moore. 


It was necessary to hold this meeting in a hall engaged 
for the occasion, as the regular room is rather small for 
the purpose. Over one hundred and fifty took part in the 
election. The manner of voting was changed from that 
of form years and a poll was held. This change in our 
opinion proved a decided failure, and we hope the old 
method will be re-adopted next session, 

A motion introduced to have the voting by ballot was 
defeated by a large majority. 

Very few of the graduates of the city attended the elec- 
tion, there being n» contest for the Presidency. 

The usual convivial meeting took place in’ the Royal 
College after the election. 





MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


C WING to the carelessness of the Corresponding Sec- 

retary, the business of this important Association 
has not yet been noticed in the columns of the JourRNAL. 
As many readers are deeply interested in its welfare, it 
may not yet be too late to givea brief summary of the 
progress of the association since the beginning of the 
session. The first meeting was held Nov. 5th, when re- 
ports were received from the retiring officers, and the fol- 
lowing new officers were appointed : 


President—George McArthur, B.A. 
Vice-President—L. W. Thom. 
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Corresponding Secretary—John Young. 
Recording Secretary—John Hay. 
Treasurer—John Moore, B.A. 
Librarian—John McLeod, 


These, together with Messrs. Forrest, McLean, Mec- 
Aulay and Perrin, constitute the Executive Committee. 

The next regular meeting was held on Saturday, Nov. 
1g: President in the chair, The report of the Treasurer 
showed a balance on hand of $36.95 ; this, together with 
the largely increased subscriptions of students from their 
various fields, will place the Association on a_ better 
financial basis than ever before. Very interesting reports 
were given by three of the missionaries who labored 
directly under the auspices of the association. Mr. W. J. 
Shanks gave an encouraging report of the work at Hinch- 
inbrook and Sharbot Lake, fifty miles north of Kingston. 

.J. Hay gave an interesting account of his labours at Mer- 
rickville, &c., in the Presbytery of Brockville. The fact 
that he found the place completely disorganized and the 
people very much discouraged, yet left amongst them at 
his departure an ordained Missionary who is to labour 
there for a year, shows that he has not been idle. Mr. 
McAulay’s account of his work amongst the miners, lum- 
bermen, and others on the Mississippi was in some res- 
pects quite thrilling. Mr.C. L. Herald was to have given 
an “account of his stewardship” in Muskoka, but had to 
leave college on account of sickness. Several communi- 
cations were read from the district where he labored, and 
from the Clerk of Barrie Presbytery, expressing a strong 
desire that he should return to them again next summer. 
These letters spaak for themselves. 

The next regular meeting was held on Saturday, Dec. 
3, when, besides the usual business, reports were given by 
R. C. Murray of his labors on the Upper Ottawa, and by 
P. M. Pollock, B.A., of his work on Collingwood Mount 
and at Parry Sound. 

A large number of new members have joined the Asso- 
ciation this year, and if the real genuine enthusiasm mani- 
fested so far is a criterion we may safely predict that this 
will be a year crowned with great success. M. 





THE VACATION. 
4 MASS meeting of students was held on Monday, 
to take action anent the refusal of the Senate to 
accede to a petition to lengthen the Christmas vacation. 
The meeting was large, and decided action was taken, 
those present pledging themselves not to attend classes 
until the roth of January instead of the 4th, as prescribed 
by the Senate. Those who persist in attending lectures 
before that date will be dealt with as the code of students’ 
priveleges may direct. 
A committee was appointed to procure from the princi- 
pal railway companies holiday fares up to the roth in- 
clusive. 


THE GYMNASIUM. 
Faeroe mass-meeting was held this week to con- 
sider the affairs of the Gymnasium. It was de- 
cided to take the Gym. out of the hands of the Alma 


Mater Society and to give it over to aclub, with the fol- 
lowing office-bearers : 

Hon. President—Prof. Fletcher, 

President—Mr. Max Dupuis. 

Secretary—Mr. Givan. 

Treasurer—Mr. Keith. 

Committee—Messrs. Fraser, Gandier and Sturgeon. 

This club will levy a fee on all attending, and will un- 
dertake to keep the Gym. in good order and repair. 

The old Convocation Hall is entered through the Med- 
ical College. It was agreed to close this entrance, as very 
few medicals attended, and make one of the windows into 
a door, so that the hall may be entered from the outside. 
Some time this fall one of the windows was taken out by 
some of those lawless characters which exist about every 
college, and the apparatus was removed through the 
breach, and strewn around the qompus. The club wilt 
undertake to see that nothing of this sort occurs again. 
The formation of this club will add to the already large: 
number of college societies, but it is a good thing to take: 
the gymnasium out of the hands of the Alma Mater So- 
ciety, which should have nothing to do with matters of 
the kind. 


THEOLOGY. 
Tue first year class numbers 12 members. 


TuE Rev. Robert Campbell, M.A., of Montreal, who has 
since the beginning of the session been giving the first 
series of his lectures on Church History, left for home a 
few days ago. 


Tue Revs. Drs. Potts and Jardine and Parsons have. 
given lectures to the Divinity students. 


Tue following is the result of the recent examinations. 
as far as they relate to scholarships ; 

David Strathern Dow ($100)—A. R. Linton, 13.A. 

Dominion ($80)—D. McTavish, B.A. 

Buchan No. 3 ($75)—James Murray, 

Church of Scotland No. 1 ($60)—Jonn Moore, B.A, 
oo of Scotland No. 2 ($50)—James Sommerville, 

WA. 


For a special examination on Butler’s Analogy, Hebrew, 
and Greek, George McArthur, B,A., received a scholar- 
ship of $60. 
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E. D'ARGENT has been ordained, and is minis- 
e tering to the benighted of Minnesota. 


T. A. Bertram, '84. has become a student of medicine 
in the Royal. 


C. L. HeRALp, '84,—an active volunteer and curator of 
the reading room—has gone home on account of illness. 
He will return after Christmas. 


R. G, FEEK, '81, but who skipped last session, has again 
entered as a member of '82, 


Hay and SpANKIE, of '82, and Scott, of 
conjugally matrimonified. 


H. N. MacDowarp, of the Royal College 
pion athlete of Nova Scotia. 


'84, have been 


, is the cham- 
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’H.N. Covuttes and F, T. Koyl were, on examination. 
admitted to the degree of Doctor of Medicine, last month, 


Our far distant friend, the Rev. J. R. Thompson, M.A., 
‘67, of Washington Territory, appears to be prospering in 
that remote corner of the continent. Mr. Thompson is 
looked on as the father of Presbyterianism on the Pacific 
Slope, and it is chiefly through his efforts that the Church 
holds the position which she does. 


J. H. Barracu, B.A. ‘78, who has been studying law 
in the States for some time, has been admitted to the Bar 
of Iowa. 
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T HE University Preachers for the last three Sundays 

were the Rev. Dr. Potts, Rev. Professor Gregg and 
the Rev. H. M. Parsons, all of Toronto. We regret that 
having no shorthand reporter this year we are unable to 
furnish reports of the two latter sermons. 


Mrs. GRANT gave an ‘At home” on Saturday last, 
which was largely attended and very jolly. 


A PROCESSION forming a serenade atter the late meeting 
of the A.M. Society, was headel by a bonnie Scot from 
_ the class of '85 who discoursed music on the pipes. 


Ir 1s now called the “celebrated Queen's College Glee 
Club,” and its services are in constant demand. 


AcADEMIc CostumE.-- Nibs, our reporter, desirous of 
getting the mind of the College anent the recent action of 
the Sena:.: on this matter, visited several persons during 
the week wid insinuated himself into their confidence. 

Mr. Wut Lams, ‘85, was found in his room with a green 
shade over his eyes, tracing out some archaic forms. 
When asked his opinion on the matter of academic cos- 
tume, he blushed and said he didn't know ; but on furth- 
er conversation Nibs gathered that he had a strong prepos- 
session in favor of cap and gown. On slight urging he at- 
tired himself in them, for Nibs' benefit. Nibs said he 
looked most dignified in them, at which Mr. Lamb looked 
most pleased, and made some faint remarks regarding the 
length of the gown; he didn’t think it was quite long 
enough. He wished those second year fellows would 
leave his gown alone. He asked Nibs to call again. 

“Mr. T. Smart, ‘84, was found with several of his year 
around a table discussing a problem in Metaphysics, in 
which the abstract terms “strait,” “ two pair,” and ‘‘aci” 
were frequently used. Nibs was greeted most cordially, 
and was asked what he'd have. (What Nibs said is of no 
consequence.) In answer to a query, Mr. Smart said he 
didn't mind wearing the costume, but thought there should 
be a marked difference between the caps and gowns of 
the first, and those of the second year. He thonght soph- 
omores should were red tassels on their caps. It wasn't 
he who tore Lamb's gown. Nibs then retired from the 
room with a strong odor of tobacco about his clothes. 

THE next room visited was that of Mr. Nobbiman, ‘83, 
who was ‘at home,” but received our reporter somewhat 
haughtily. He thought that regulation VI. was a child- 
ish one; but that it should be strictly enforced with re- 
gard to the first and second years. Yes, he had a gown 
somewhere around college, but he generally picked up the 
first one he could see, and through it over his shoulders 
when going into a lecture, as he did not want to quarrel 
with the professor. As Mr. N. was in evening dress and 
seemed in a hurry, Nibs soon took his leave. 

Mr. J. GRAVEMAN UpperTon, 82, was found ensconsed 








in an arm chair before his fire smoking a Caporal, and 
reading the Data of Ethics ; he received Nibs graciously. 
The regulation was not of much consequence to him, as 
he would not long be affected by it. However, he thought 
the principle of the thing was right, and while he was in 
college he would generally wear his gown as an example 
to the younger students. He had reprimanded several 
already for not conforming to the regulation. As Mr. 
Upperton showed signs of being bored, Nibs withdrew. 
He soon afterwards met Miss Chatterton, who said she 
thought caps and gowns just lovely. She had told Mr. 
Nobbiman that if he did not wear his she would not 
speak to him. She liked the JouRNAL ever.so much _bet- 
ters since it advocated the wearing of cap and gown. 
Nibs blushed and made his adieux. 


PERSONAL “ Patience’ parodies on the prevailing party 
platforms : 
A medical ticket, young man, 
A ‘vote with his crowd” young man, 
A badly defeated 
And very conceited 
Anti-Lamb young man. 


A Y. M. C. A. young man, : 
A studious and steady young man, 

An exceedingly moral 

And “ Don’t want to quarrel,” 
“Carry the day" young man. 


A straddle-the-fence young man, 
A ‘vote both tickets” young man ; 
An undecided, 
And much derided, 
Stick-in-the-mud young man, 


WE have had almost nothing decent this fall in the 
theatrical line—the Florences, Rose Eytinge, George 
Fawcett Rowe, and two or three of Bartley Campbell's 
combinations are all that are worth mentioning. Though 
of course there has been the usual spriukling of variety 
shows and Siberian bloodhounds. 


Tue Glee Club realized two hundred dollars by “ Pa- 
tience” after paying its expenses, which were also two 
hundred dollars. Ladies and gentlemen who have seen 
the play in London and New York say that it was as well 
performed here as they had ever seen it, in some respects 
better. 


THE Glee Club, sang on the 8th inst. at St. Paul's 
Church concert in the Opera House. Their glee, ‘Get 
away from that window," was well received. On the 
same evening at a later hour the Club gave a brief concert 
at the Sydenham St. Church bazaar in the City Hall, the 
programme consisting of two glees by the Club. A trio by 
Messrs. Heath, Rathbun and Cumberland, and a solo by 
Mr. Rathbun. The encores at the latter concert were 
hearty and at the close a vote of thanks was unanimously 
passed and presented to the Club. 


‘Varsity: The Greek letter fraternity are to hold their 
convention next January, at Syracuse. . ; : It 
is probable that a new chapter will be planted in the 
Kingston University, the prevalent impression being that 
limestone caves and grottvues would be favourable to the 
undisturbed performance of the Mystic rites. 

We doubt this statement. The editor of the ‘Varsity 
can represent Canada in these J ()N,Y,_ societies and 
ABT, banquets. We orientals don't give a 7, of pins 
for these things. . 


i 
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WHEN a grave is robbed, the nearest place in which 
there is a Medical College is immediately resorted to by 
the ‘friends of the corpse," and Kingston is frequently 
visited, but with the usual result of finding no traces ; the 
public are now pretty well convinced that our students 
would as soon commit suicide as think of visiting neigh- 
bouring graveyards for material for science. The follow- 
ing scene, as pathetically described in the Whig, occur- 
ed the other day : 

Yesterday afternoon, accompanied by Police Officer 
Nesbitt and Detective Sullivan, the bereaved friends visit- 
ed the college, and, armed with a search warrant, made a 
thorough tour of the premises, the college authorities giv- 
ing all necessary assistance. This visit occurred at am hour 
when all the students were present, some in classes but 
the majority of them in the dissecting room, ‘The police 
officers and relatives made a most thorough inspection of 
every room from cellar to garret. Not only this bat. all 
places adjacent to the college were searched, a manure 
heap even being turned over in the fruitless hunt. The 
body was nowhere to be fouml. ‘The scene at the college 
was a harrowing one, the women in tears following the 
searchers sadly from one point to another. They did not 
enter the dissecting room, not desiring to see the inani- 
mate flesh strewn around. ‘They retired to an adjoining 
apartment and wept bitterly their poignant grief, affecting 
many who witnessed it. To add to the solemnity of the 
scene the students sang a low, soft refrain with unusual 
effect. 


‘THe Rev. H. M. Parsons gave a stirring public address 
on Saturday in Convocation Hall under the auspices of 
the Y.M.C A. One of the best features of this meeting 
was the excellence of the singing by an impromptu choir. 


Foot BaLt.—We have received a report of a football 
match between the College club and a team picked from 
the Atalanta and K.C.I. clubs. The match ended ina draw, 
both sides getting a gaol. The ground was very slippery. 
The boys are anxious to tackle the College team again. 


DIVINE SERVICEIN CONVOCATION 
HALL, 


a ees following list of University preachers is an evi- 
dence not only of the Catholicity of Queen's, but of 
the friendly feelings entertained tewards her by represen- 
tative men of different churches. The students show that 
they reciprocate those feelings by theiv uniform attendance, 
and by the interest they manifest in the whole service. Ail 
the divines who have hitherto visited us have expressed 
themselves highly gratified by theearnest attention paid to 
their good words. Anything else would be a poor return 
for the trouble taken by those gentlemen. May the re- 
sult be good fruit in the form of new inspiration toa 
higher life ! 
1881, December 18, Rev. James S. Black, Erskine Church, 
Montreal. 
During the Christmas holidays no services are held. 
1882, January 8, Rt. Rev. Bishop Carman. 
* 15, Rev. J, F. Stevenson, D.D. of 1880. 
a 22, Rev. J.C. Smith, B.D. of 1880. 
. 29, Rev. Canon Baldwin, Christ Church, 
Montreal. 
5, Rev, Dr. Clarke, Olivet Church,.Montreal 
es 12, Rev. G. Bell, LL.D. of 1870. 
19, Rev. Jno. Ferguson, B.D. of 1879. 
iz 26, Rev. James Ross, B.D. of 1881. 





“EXCHANGES. + 


E believe most of our fellow exchange-wrestlers will 
agree with us : 


That among the hundred or so college journals, there 
are very few which are interesting and readeable to out- 
siders. 

That young men and women who discuss ‘' Prehistoric 
man,” “ The Age we Live in,” "' The Benefits of Classical 
Study,” ‘‘ William Shakespeare," &c., should be discour- 
aged as much as possible. 

That pointed personalities should have no place in a 
college paper, and that the editors in publishing such as- 
sume a license which they have no right to. 

That one or two college papers smack strongly of pro- 
fessional journalism. 

That the University is a good type of a college paper, 
its editorials vigorous, its literary articles good ; and that 
it is eminently an organ of student opinion, 

That the Crimson has about\it such an air of good taste, 
and is edited so cleverly, that it deserves a front place in 
college journalism, 

That the Columbia Spectator is the most readable paper. 

That the Archangel is by all odds the best paper from: 
Oregon. 

That the Hellmuth World is a most creditable sheet, 
clever, readable and genteel. 

That the local department of the Dalhousie Gazette 
needs weeding. 

That the ideas of the Globe on college life are founded, 
on theory. 

That the Canada Presbyterian has improved of late. 

That it is ungenerous to makes the recent troubles in 
University College worse than they were. 

That the Presbyterian College Fournal, Montreal, is 
much improved this session, and that it may now rank 
with the best journals. 

That the jokes about Ohio's universities and Yale's: 
baseball pitcher, should be buried by the college press, 





“$COLLEGE WeRLD.3 





ee contest for the Lord Rectorship of Edinburgh 

University was between Alexander Bain, LL.D. 
formerly professor of literature in the University, and. Sir 
James Paget, one of the most eminent of modern physi- 
cians. The election seems to have been a party one; 
the majority of the students favouring the old arts pro- 
fessor to the medical man, although Sir James is said to: 
be a more brilliant man of letters and profounder scholar, 
than the rhetorician. It was our annual struggle between- 
medicals and arts on a large scale. 


Toronto proposes to give a Greek play. The suages- 
tion of the Universety Herald has begun to bear fruit. 


TANNER is again to the fore. The College Rambler 
says:—‘‘We hear that Prof. Tanner is meeting with 
remarkable success in his new undertaking. All 
definite reports will be withheld until the work is finished. 
We can affirm, however, with renewed confidence, that 
the desired end will be accomplished.” 


A Funny scene, which the gentlemanly Tablet calls a 
‘peculiar incident,"’ occured recently at a foot-ball match 
between the freshmen of Trinity and Wesleyan Univer- 
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sities. The game begins—but before it is half finished, “Mr. D., how would you translate ‘némium !/” 


the President of the University walks out on to the ball- 
field, picks up the foot-ball and orders his Freshmen to 
come immediately into recitations, under penalty of sus- 
pension! ‘Trinity freshman marches up with a bold face. 
“ That's our ball,” he says. ° All right,”’ says Prexy, and 
explanations follow. 


THe Faculty at Princeton University exercise a some- 
what strict surveillance over the students. Alluding to 
this the Harvard Crimson gets off the following funny 
litle remark : -'' We shall not be surprise! to hear next 
that the Faculty go around and tuck the students up in 
bed every night at cight.” 


“Bon: Moms. + 





Y OW that the ‘Xmas vocation is at hand we are re- 
A min ted of a joke which occurred at the beginning 
of the Christmas holidays a good many years ago. 

It was the first day of vacation, and the station was 
_thronged with men going home, and as usual on such oc- 
casions the beer flowed pretty freely in the little eating 
house. Among the crowd wasa student named J : 
who was somewhat of a wag, but notorious for his 
Stinginess ; but as everybody was treating, J felt he 
must do likewise; so waiting until only two or three were 
around, heasked them up to the bar. Such a thing as 

——'s treating was a thing unheard of in the amnals of 
of the College. So the chosen few felt compelled to 
spread the news that ‘“J|——- was going totreat.” The 
consequence was that fellows were seen emerging from 
the waitis ¢ rooms, baggage rooms, and every where, and 
hurrying towards the bar. J+ began to wear an 
anxious | .:k but there was no help for it, and orders were 
taken fro; about thirty. Men who never drank before 
drank then, when they heard it was to be at the expense 
of J——. But J— was sharp and after quafting his 
beer in a gulp said, ‘A good planin the German Univer- 
sities is for everyone tu pay for his own drink,” and lay- 
ing down five cents he hastily took his departure and 
reached the platform before anyone had recovered him 
self sufficiently even to groan. No more was seen of 











jJ—— that day. 
Another yarn told of this same time, was of old “Cuddy 
B-——," as he was called, who kept a students boarding 


house in that hot-bed of boarding houses at the head of 
William street. Cuddy was the proud possessor of a pipe 
which held close on to a pound of tobacco; this he would 
fill every mo-ning by taking shavings from all the plugs 
in the student's rooms when they had gone to college. 
The tobacco was locked up. Our friend Cuddy then took 
to smoking any pipes which might have been left around 
unfinished. He found a large pipe one day nearly full of 
the fragrant weed, this he smoked dreamily for about 
three minutes, when “Bang!" there was an explosion, 
N.P. (no pipe) and the symmetry of Cuddy's features was 
considerably marred. A man of ‘65 had put half a 
thimbleful of gunpowder in the bowl beneath the tobacco. 


She. “ But there is one thing that I positively hate, 
and that is, to be talking to a young gentleman while he is 
ooking all around the room and have him just turn to me 
once in a while with a most society sort of a smile and 
say, ‘Yes,’ or something of that sort.” 

He (who has been gazing intently at the beautiful Miss 
S.) ‘I—I beg your pardon! O, yes, certainly. So do 
I!'—Yale Record. 


| 
| 
| 








“Well,’Professor, I should think it was about equivalent 
to the modern ‘too, too.—University Magazine. Exact- 
ly so! 


A pleasing thing it is to the College man to feel that he 
is popular in his class. There is in human nature an in- 
herent love of fame, and if the College student did not 
have it, he would be the sole exception. Ifthe citizen in 
public life has his love for notoriety, why should not the 
College man feel itin earlier life? But in what does 
College popularity consist? ‘Tis a question not easily 
answered. In a popular man there is, evidently, an unde- 
finable something which is pleasing. Beyond that, there 
is much in the power of every man to win friends. A 
good, jovial disposition is a thing almost indispensible, tor 
the surly pessimist who cannot agree with himself is never 
agreeable to others. The man who will be popular at 
graduation is generally an obscure Freshman, who attends 
to little outside his own business. The loud mouthed 
¥reshman does little else than show his verdancy. Wealth 
is by no means required. While it is not necessarily the 
high standing man who has the largest circle of friends, 
vet a popular man must have fair ability. A polite treat- 
ment of classmates cannot be disregarded, for 


“The man who hails you, Tom or Jack, 
And proves, by thumping on your back, 
How he observes your merit,” 


isever a bore. The bootlick--alas! a sad fate is his! 
Then to our new comers we would say if you desire popu- 
larity, do not manifest that you are striving for it. Talk 
little and think much. Let no useless failures mar your 
reputation fur ability. Wait fer others to advertise you 
and you will not regret your obscurity in Freshman days. 
—Williams Atheneum. 


An Irish gentleman, with that peculiar perspicuity of 
statement characteristic of his race, says the chief plea- 
sure in kissing a pretty girl is when she won'tlet you.—Ex 


The cigarette vice: ‘Do youknow, Mr. Smith,” asked 
Mrs. S., in a reproving way, ‘‘ that that cigarette is hurt- 
ing you; that itis your enemy?” “ Yes," replied Smith, 
calmly ejecting a fleecy cloud; “yes, I know it, and I'm 
trying to smoke the rascal out.—Ex, 


Curious stories are told of the blunders made by Oxford 
undergraduates in the scripture examination, which, as a 
matter of form, they have to pass before taking their de- 
gree. One of them being asked to relate the story of the 
death of Jezebel, and feeling sure of his ground, prefaced 
his account by the remark that it was important to adhere 
as closely as possible to scripture language, and pro- 
ceeded :—'‘ And when Jehu reached the gate of the city, 
behold he saw the woman, and he said, Who is on my 
side? Who? And suddenly there appeared unto him 
a eunuch, and he said throw her down, and he threw her 
down, and he said do it a second time, and he did it a 
second time, and he said do it vet again a third time, and 
he did it the third time. This he did also even unto 
seventy times seven ; and last of all the woman died also, 
and they gathered up of the fragments that remained 
twelve baskets full that nothing might be lost.” 


An Irishman fights before he reasons, a Scotchman rea- 
sons before he fights, and an Englishman is not particular 
as to the order of precedence but will do either to accomo- 
date his customers. A modern general said: ‘The. best 
troops would be Irishmen half drunk, Seotchmen half 
starved, and Englishmen with their bellies full.’—Dal- 
housie Gazette. 
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’ [S an old song; but we would certainly 


be wanting in courtesy if we did not 
conform with the good old custom of journal- 
ism at this season of the year: We make the 
best bow we can and wish our readers, and 
exchanges the COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 





HE next number of the JourNAL will be 
under new management. Mr. Mowat 
retires from the Managing Editorship and Mr. 
Shanks will in future hoid that position. Mr. 
J. S. Skinner becomes Secretary-Treasurer, 
and will be glad if subscribers will pay up 
with more regularity than they are doing. 
We naturally shrink from troubling our read- 
ers about anything socommonplaceas dollars 
and cents, but facts are facts, and we are in 
sore want of ready money. 





N one of thecolleges in Montreal has been 
established a course of lectures such as 
those which met with so much success in 
Boston. Monday lectures—delivered by the 


principal men of the city from the ranks of 
both clergy and laity. It struck us at once 
that this would be a capital thing to estab- 
lish in this University. There are in King- 
ston plenty of men capable of delivering 
lectures worth hearing. Men learned and 
will read in the Arts,‘Science and Law, 
“and if local scholars should fail—the Uni- 
versity preachers might be prevailed on 
to stay over and discuss with the stu- 
dents and citizens (for we believe such 
lectures would be well attended) the princi- 
pal topics of interest in the world of letters. 
The starting of these Monday lectures would 
probably fall onthe Faculty. But we believe 
if they were once started they would go on, 
as they say “‘swimmingly.” The students 
have intercourse with the outside world in 
matters theological by means of the Univer- 
sity sermons. Now let us have something 
to hear from men of science and letters, from 
those who have made a study of natural 
science, ethics, political economy or consti- 
tutional history. 


* 





HE boldness and enterprise with which 

the Toronto University people have 

launched their scheme for the presentation 

of a Greek play deserves much praise at our 

hands, and at the hands of all lovers of 
Classics. 

To carry such a project as this to success 
in a small college like Toronto, it will be 
necessary for the actors and chorus to give 
up their college work almost completely ; 
and turn themselves towards mastering the 
play, and it is very doubtful, that any stu- 
dents in Toronto will be sufficiently profi- 
cient in the Greek language to overcome the 
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great difficulties which ‘Antigone’ will pre- 
sent, without very longand laborious train- 
ing at the hands of the Professor of Classics; 
although of course mistakes will be noticea- 
ble by a very few, and the play, as faras the 
dialogue is concerned, will be almost wholly 
spectacular. It will be altogether different, 
the getting up of this play in Canada, to what 
it would be in Oxford, or Harvard, where 
there is much material to choose from, but 
if the Toronto students succeed, as we trust 
they will, a great benefit will be done to 
under classmen as well as to the participa- 
tors themselves; asa lasting idea of the 
Greek stage will be impressed on their 
minds. But whether they be successful or 
not, the pluck of the Torontonians is to be 
applauded. 

They have done well also in chosing 
Antigone, which ought to be the favorite 
among classical tragedies; and the characters 
of Antigone Kreon and Hemon will give 
large scope for histrionic power. 





OME of our contemporaries are making 

a suggestion which is well worth being 
taken into consideration at Queen’s. It is, 
that Monday be substituted for Saturday as 
the weekly holiday. At first sight the pro- 
position seems so revolutionary, that many 
perhaps will be unwilling to take it into con- 
sideration, but we think the proposition will 
bear criticism. We must remember that a 
holiday is for rest and recreation partially, 
and partially also to enable us to keep up 
with either class, or outside work. Out of 
the seven days of the week there are five 
devoted to classes, and- the other two to 
rest and recreation ; under our present sys- 
tem the rest is often taken on the Saturday, 
and the recreation on the Sunday, with a 
certain amount of study dispersed over both 
days. Wedonot by any means wish to 
give the impression that this is the general 
rule, but nevertheless there are many in- 


stances of it, and no one can deny the ten- 
dency there is tothis division. After having 
worked hard all the week most students are 
glad to have a day come when they can take 
a thorough rest. They know that they wilt 
need also a certain amount of recreation 
and study before classes are again renewed, 
but they very naturally consider that they 
will enjoy the recreation, if they have a cer- 
tain amouut of rest before it, and know well 
they will review their week’s work with much 
greater ease provided their brains are rested 
and their bodies refreshed. This being so 
who can wonder at the tendency there is to 
make Sunday a day of recreation, and study, 
rather than the day of rest for which we are 
instructed it has been ordained. Would not 
the proposal with which we opened this 
editorial mend matters? We think at least 
it is worthy. of discussion, and we would ask 
for the opinion of those interested. As far 
as we are concerned the more we think of it 
the more we are concerned that the change 
would be well made. There are many things 
in its fovor we have not mentioned and we 
will likely take up the subject again. 





HE late trouble regarding the vacation 
will, on the whole, conduce to good re- 
sults. It will show the Senate that more 
deference to the views, and wishes of the 
students might be shown, without diminution 
of its dignity or authority ; and it will be 
an example to the undergraduates that rash 
and hasty action, tinged with disrespect, will 
never accomplish their ends. 

It was not an unreasonable request, from 
students as hard woked as ours, to have the 
vacation of the usual length; and the. agita- 
tion in favour of the petition was headed by 
the hardest workers and most decent fellows 
in the College; while the petition was  vir- 
tually from the whole College ; and it was a 
mistake of the faculty to answer this petition 
with a refusal to grant it, embodied ina short 
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notice on the blackboard. 
were not school boys petitioning for a holli- 
day for play—they were not those who were 


in the habit of shirking their work ; and they | 


were justly incensed at being answered so 
curtly. Ifthe Faculty had good reasons for 
shortening the vacation (and no one doubts 
that they had) they should have appealed to 
the good sense of the students, by calling a 
meeting of the petitioners, and explaining 
how matters stood. If the students had 
been treated with the deference due to men 
who came to college to work and not to play, 
they would in all probability not have “cut.” 
Then again it was a mistake on the part of 
the students to make the proceeding’s of 
the mass meeting partake of the nature of a 
threat. The Faculty are not to be threaten- 
ed, and of course were compelled to enforce 
their authority; but we firmly believe that 
had the students agreed quietly and without 


The petitioners | 





‘demonstration to take a longer vacation, | 


nothing would have been said; the classes. | 
might have gone on, but little would have | 


been missed if the different professors had 
‘been appealed to properly. The Senate 
must be obeyed, and we would always pro- 
test against any direct disrespect of their 
orders, but we hope they will not again over- 
estimate the power (moral or otherwise) they 
have over the undergraduates of the Univer- 
sity. 
OME recent trouble in asister college has 
afforded the press of this countrya sub- 
ject for discussion. Editors who never have 
been within the walls of a college have dis- 
cussed college life, and given much gratuitous 
advice to college men as to their behavior. 
What chiefly underlies these articles is the 
broad principle ‘‘the freedom and equality 
of man. This is all very good ;and there is 
reason in the protest of the secular journals 


against “hazing;” but there, their arguments 
should stop. 





| the study of philosophy and 


The editors of this journal believe strongly 
in ‘‘ caste,” so to speak, in a college; and 
when the policy of a governing body of a 
university is to discourage the formation of 
classes, (or “‘years’” as they are commonly 
called) they believe unity among the students 
will be broken up, and esprit de corps will suffer; 
and is not their belief borne out by the state 
of society in this University at present ? 
“Years” were disturbed when the curriculum 
of 1875-76 was created—and they received 
a further blow by the curriculum of 1880-81, 
until now the first year man may enter on 
physics, and 
the senior can decline Anglo-Saxon nouns 
along with the freshman in the class of Eng- 
lish. ‘f Years” are all mixed up and no year 
is distinct. The junior students consider 
themselves quite the equal of any others be- 
cause they cannot recognize any superior 
classes. We believe in allowing a man 
some selection in the classes he will 
take, but still think that the senior years 
might be made distinct and identical in in- 
terest. But lately the policy of the Senate 
has been to teach the senior that he has no 
privileges or responsibilities apart from the 
other students. This policy has been mani- 
fested in different ways, which have been 
so obvious as not to be worth mentioning. 
If the authorities expect help from the *stu- 
dents in maintaining a good spirit they must 
look for it from the seniors, and it is not 
sufficient to tell a senior that he has respon- 
sibilities, and isan example, he must be made 
to feel responsible by having some power. 
This power the seniors used to have—they 
abused it in one or two instances—but that 
is no reason why it should have been taken 
away from them altogether. Then again, if 
a Freshman is made to feel that he has all 
the privileges when he enters, that he will 
ever have, and that his four sessions will 
count him nothing socially does any one 
suppose that he will have the same interest 
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in the institution that he would otherwise 
have? It seems to us some analogy exists 
between a college, and a regiment. What 
goes chiefly tokeep up the esprit de corps 
in a body of soldiers ? Is it not the principle 
of promotion? And does not seniority asa 
rule govern promotion? It is through his 
inferiors in authority that a good commander 
exercises moral power over his corps, and if 
he is not on good terms with those inferiors 
he will be a failure, and so will the spirit of 
his corps. Nor can the Faculty of a Uni- 
versity expect to exercise moral power over 
the students unless they can look to the 
senior year for support, and if the senior 
year are to be influential and reverenced they 
must have authority—this does nvt imply 
that they must use physical force ; for this 
becomes necessary only once in a very long 
time, it means simply that they be let alone— 
and not snubbed, and their good sense will 
keep things straight. - 


HE action of some members of the 
Presbytery of Kingston in questioning 

the right of the Senate to hold University 
services in Convocation Hall, without the 
sanction of that body, is somewhat impertin- 
ent. They should be able to understand 
that the Church has no control over the 
University and over what it shall do, orshall 
not do; it is only the Faculty of Theology 
which is supported and under the care of 
the Church. The University is wholly unde- 
nominational and has not been controlled by 
the Church since 1875. It is only fit and 
proper that, when students of every de- 
nomination are studying in the halls of 
Queen’s College, clergyman of those denomi- 
nations should be invited to expound their 
ideas on theological matters. In speaking 
of these services we might allude to some 
letters regarding them which have appeared 
in the Dominion Churchman, the organ of the 
High Church party in the Anglican Church. 


The writer shows very pronounced High 
Church views and objects to clergyman of 
the Episcopal Church conducting services 
in Convocation Hall because they do not use 
sufficient ritual. The spirit of the letters is 
narrow minded and goes a very little way 
toward inducing a respect for the views ex- 
pressed. Perhaps their worst feature is that 
they ate said to be written by a student of 
the University. 


->CONTRIBUED.~ 


*,* We wish it to be distinctly understood that, the JOURNAL does not 
commit itself in any way to the sentiments which may be expressed in 
this department. 





[WE feel it a duty to make known to the students of 
the University that the JourNAL has been impeached by 
several exchanges, who have reviewed certain numbers, 
for not evincing a more literary character. The 
students must see that this is the fault of themselves. 
They also know that the JourNnaL has been edited for 
along time, not by all those whose names appear in 
the title, but by one or two men, who can't be expected 
to write literary articles as well as conduct the paper 
properly in other respects. The students see the best 
exchanges in the reading room, and they know what is 
required of them. Capital essays are given in some of 
the classes, so why cannot the authors write articles 
suitable for our columns? We must remark, how- 
ever, thatthe papers who have charged the JouRNAL 
with being deficient in this respect are not by any 
means those which show decided literary ability. Then 
again, no fair-minded person will take one or two 
numbers of a paper and Jay their opinion of the whole 
volume before their readers, on the principle ab uno 
disce omnes.—E.p. JOURNAL. J 





CHARACTERISTICS OF SHAKESPEARES 
FEMALE CHARACTERS, 
SVNHAKESPEARE will never be out of date however 
KJ long the world may move on, for he is pre-eminently 
the poet of human nature, and human nature, on the 
whole, is much the same as it was in the days of the 
Pyramids. So completely has Shakespeare caught and 
reproduced the varied aspects and multiform phases of 
human nature and life, that to those who are not keenly 
observant or too unimaginative to see the changeful 
play of feeling which is constantly going on before their 
eyes, the study of Shakespeare is likely to teach them more 
on this subject than the study of actual men and women. 
For the poet's is the true secrecy, and the true poet's great- 
ness consists in both scesag and making others see what 

he sees. 
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It would be well, therefore, if a little of the time now 
swallowed up in the heterogeneous current literature of 
the day, were given to studying Shakespeare, who is 
second only to the Bible itself as a teacher concerning 
our complex humanity with its manifold hidden springs 
ofaction. If ‘the noblest study of mankind. is man,” 
Shakespeare is one of the best masters in the study. In 
the following brief notes on Shakespeares female charac- 
ters and their characteristics, no originality is claimed 
as they are chiefly reminiscences of lectures on the subject 
by a competent authority. But they may set some read- 
ers to studying the subjects for themselves and so to 
studying Shakespeare. If so the object have been 
gained. 


will 


In Shakespeare's women we can see even more than in 
. his men, the wonderful creative genius which makes him 
many sided as nature herself. His ‘nature’ is ‘an art 
that nature makes." Sixteenth century critics indeed 
were wont to say that his women are inferior to his men, 
but no one who asserts this can have studied him with 
any attention, It must be borne in mind, however, that 
his dramas were of course intended for the stage of that 
day, when all the female characters were personated by 
him, which placed the author at a disadvantage as re- 
garded his female characters. 

Poetry at that time gave prominence to women, Spen- 
cer’s Faery Queene being a notable instance of this. The 
women ot Shakespeare excel, however, in their reality. 
His women is no angel, but a dearer being, coming closer 


to our hearts, with all her faults and short comings. They> 


are abundantly diversified, also, for the inexhaustible 
variety of Shakespeare is nowhere more striking than in 
his portraiture of women. He never repeats himself. 
Most novelists, even such masters as Dickens and 
Thackeray, have certain types and tones of character into 
which they naturally fall, certain pet ideal characters that 
they reproduce again and again. Not so Shakespeare. 
The separate individuality of his characters is perfect as 
that of nature herself. You canstudy his characters as 
real men and women. Thegirlish impetuosity of Juliet; 
the constancy of Ophelia, like a crushed violet, breathing 
sweetness in her very despair, in wild wondering music as of 
an olian harp ; the clraracters of Portia and Volumnia, 
Romans matrons with Pagan principles, but true woman- 
ly instincts, all stand forth with a vividness that make 
them appear to us like people we have seen and known, 
rather than mere creations. In Shakespeare, asin nature, 
we have the distinction between man's courage, proceed- 
ing chiefly from his greater physical strength and energy 
and woman's courage, consisting rather in moral strength 
and endurance. 


{n Constance, the mother of Arthur, in King John, we 
have the impersonation of genuine maternal affection 
carried out with as consistent individuality as the more 
complex character of Lady Macbeth. Each type of wo- 
manhood jis true to the deepest instincts of the sex, with 
the truth that pervades all Shakespeare's characters, 





which are never ideal phantoms, his best never being too 
perfect, while, in his worst, he always keeps within the 
range of human nature. He never copied nor caricatured, 
but, like all artists of true creative power, studied human 
nature, and his development of individual character does 
not consist in studies from individuals, but from humanity. 
In an age when it was only too common to gratify personal 
piques and dislikes by caricaturing enemies, Shakes- 
peare’s freedom from such a practice won for him from 
Ben Jonson the appellation of ‘gentle Shakespeare.” 
Mr. Justice Shallow indeed might have suggested Falstaff, 
and other characters may have been similarly suggested 
by people he had known, but in all Shakespeare rises to 
the universal truth of common humanity, and recognizes 
the good alike in Protestant and Roman Catholic, not, 
like some celebrated authors, allowing his estimate to be 
coloured by personal predilections. While true to the 
great principles of human nature, however, his numerous 
anacbronisms show that he cared but little for the local 
and temporary truth of place or time, caring more to pre- 
sent his dramas vividly to the men of his own time than 
for the exactitude of an antiquarian. 

In the same way, in his historical dramas, Shakes: 
peare by no m:insadheres closely to historical accuracy, 
seeming only anxious for truth to life, His Constance in 
King John is waolly his own creation ; the Constance of 
history being no such woeful widow, but twice remarried; 
while Arthur, instead of being a child, as the play repre- 
sents him, must have been at least a youth of fifteen. The 
Constance of the play, however, if not a historical charac- 
ter, is a veal one, blending the weakness of a common- 
place woman with the intensity of maternal love, which is 
predominant in her over every other feeling—her very 
violence borrowing dignity from the circumstances that 
call it forth, exhibiting, not strength of character, but 
strength of affection, possessing only the kind of courage 
peculiar towoman, yielding to every impulse ; a woman, 


not wise, very wilful, passionate, uncontrolled, yet a 
truthful picture of an ordinary woman in extraordinary 
circumstances. Her character contrasts with that of 
Isabella, manifesting kindred impulses,—of Cleopatra, in 
her uncontrolled wilfulness, a devotee to pleasure, a gay 
many-coloured butterfly of pleasure and fashion,—of 
Portia, the high-minded wife of Brutus in Julius Casar 
an old Roman type. worthy of the noblest ideal, as she 
appears in the speech beginning : 


“T grant I am a woman, but withal 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife, &c." 


Cleopatra lives under the same law of duty, and says: 


‘‘ What's brave, what's noble, 
Let's do it after the high Roman fashion.” 


Yet, under all her sensuous beauty, she is only a coward, 
who dares not apply the asps till her waiting-woman has 
anticipated her in the act. 

The source of pleasure in tragedy is indeed a curious 
question. That of pleasure in comedy and epic poetry 
is easily understood, the latter concerning itself with that 
of the heroic deeds ot man. But tragedy seems to concern 
itself with beauty, love and helplessness hasting to a 
wretched fate, as in the case of Juliet, Cordelia, or poor 
Ophelia, as placed before us in the affecting lines -— 
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“ What time, she chanted snatches of old times ; 
As one incapable of her own distress ;"" &c. 

But the fate of Shakespeare, that seems to work such 
woe, is no blind destiny, no pagan nemesis taking ven- 
geance even upon unintentional wrongs. The passions of 
humanity works out their own destiny. Man’s criminality 
involves suffering. It is the uncontrolled jealousy of 
Othello that brings about the tragic death of Desdemona, 
and the perverse selfishness of Lear that is the cause of 
his suffering as he does 


'* Upon the rack of this tough world.” 


But real as such tragedy is, the witnesses of it in real 
life could receive nothing but pain from it. unless indeed 
there could bea possibility of relieving it. How is it 
then, that, in the drama, it should be the source of plea- 
sure? It is because there is exquisite pleasure from the 
poetic language of the emotions, and from the idealization, 
the moral element, and the lighter shades which the true 
artist will interweave with his darker tints, but the whole 
should become oppressively painful. Were it possible to 
discuss all the elements of tragedy introduced by Shakes- 
peare into his dramas, what wonderful power and compre- 
hensiveness we should discover. That drama of Corio- 
lanus, for instance depicts a noble national spirit, set 
apart from all the men of his time, and the perennial 
struggle between two extremes of society, always a source 
of perplexity and trouble. 

The tragedy of Shakespeare's later vision was steeped in 
deeper dyes of sin and crime, as those of Brutus, Mac- 
beth, Hamlet and Lear. Of King Lear the lecturer gave 
a masterly analysis, tracing the folly, madness and misery 
of the unhappy King. In King Lear, Shakespeare touches 
the extreme of misery. Lehlyal expresses wonder at its 
comprehensiveness and impressiveness, while Shelley 
gives it the preference to Greek tragedy. Like the Con- 
stance of King John, Lear is a foolish old man, whose 
characteristics are chiefly obstinacy and a desire for affec- 
tion, undervaluing and misconceiving his own true 
hearted daughter, and preferring her more loudly pro- 
fessing sisters, till their ingratitude drives him into exile 
and misery, and he comes to value Cordelia in the ex- 
tremity of his need, and just where she is to be snatched 
from him forever. The character of Cordelia is finely 
drawn, her proud reserve mingled with a little waywardness, 
a touch of human frailty adding effect to her after-con- 
duct, wounded pride, a touch of pettishness in her refusal 
to be with Goneril. - The extremes of character in sisters 
are not beyond the limits of probability, and so indeed we 
might run through the whole range of Shakespeare's 
female characters, finding ineach a distinct real being, 
full of the inconsistencies as well as the consistencies of 
reality, and so giving us the subtle but unmistakeable 
elements of personality, the greatest triumph of any artist's 
skill. 


REMINISCENCES OF A B.A. OF ’56, 


9TTNIS only a little more than 29 years hence since I 
began to grind for the matriculation examination 

in Queen's College. And yet what changes have taken 
place in theinterval! First, how much greater are the 
facilities enjoyed by the youth who are now looking for- 
ward to a University course! There were then in Upper 
Canada a few of what were known as District schools, but 
they were beyond the reach of the sons of any except a 
“wealthy man here and there. They corresponded to the 
Collegiate Institutes of to-day, as links in the educatic nal 
chain; but while they were the best intermediate schools 
the country could furnish at that time, in themselves 
they were quite inferior to many of the present Common 
schools. And if such was the character of the best gram- 
mar schools, it is easy to conceive how poorly equipped 





the lower grade of schools was. Occasionally, indeed, 
trustees made a strike inthe matter of running upon an 
efficient teacher, a man who had received a classical edu- 
cation in ‘‘the Old Country.” Persons of this description 
were, however, of doubtful character or antecedents. 
Educationally speaking, it was my good fortune to have 
been p!aced under the tuition of an Irishman, ‘‘ fresh from 
the soil," when I was between 14 and 16 years of age, who, 
whatever defects he had, was at least well read in Latin, 
Greek and mathematics. He introduced me into a new 
world of fact and fancy just at the critical and plastic 
period of life; and it is amusing to recall the enthusizsm 
which he displayed in helping forward the only two ad- 
vanced pupils he had—spending hours over their lessons 
—while the other scholars were utterly neglected, or, 
which ‘was nearly the same thing, turned over to the care 
of my fellow-student and myself during the shreds of the 
time that we were not engaged in our own work. With 
him we had all read Corderii Colloquia, part of Ovid and 
the whole of the Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil, and were 
thorouzhly well drilled in Latin, syntax, prosody and 
mythology. We had also mastered the Edinburgh 
Academy Greek Grammar, and the Extracts which formed 
the sequel to it; while in mathematics we had gone hur- 
riedly over the first six books of Euclid, which we knew 
intellectually, although we were not expected to charge 
our memories with carrying all details of the numbers of 
the propositions or problems, or definitions. All that we 
were required to do was to cite the references made in any 
problem to parts we had already overtaken. We had in 
the same somewhat loose yet intellectual manner gone 
through the whole of Davies’ algebra. This was a good 
deal of ground to cover in a couple of seasons—not years 
—for farmers’ sons had always to stay at home during 
seed time and harvest. One result, however, of the ra- 
pidity with which we had travelled over our Latin, Greek 
and mathematics was that in a year or two, during which 
I had paid them no attention, I had forgotten most of 
what I had learned. The mental discipline remained, but 
the technicalities of knowledge had escaped my memory. 
Up till this time no special end was had in view in’ my 
education. Neither on my own part, nor on the part of 
those who were responsible for my up-bringing was there 
a dream entertained of my ever going to college. That 
was an exalted privilege to which few then aspired. Be- 
sides, I had no ambition for it. The very acme of dis- 
tinction in my eyes was to be a dry goods’ or grocer's 
clerk. A short trial of it dispelled the delusion, and next 
Istunbled into being a knight of the tawse. I had re- 
ceived no training for the teaching profession, and, fur- 
ther, | had no taste for it. Onacertain morning it wasas 
far from my thoughts to vecome a schoolmaster as it was 
to go on a voyage to the moon ; and yet, before I slept, I 
was engaged to ‘“‘ teach the young ideas how to shoot,” at 
the rate of £40 a year. This fact illustrates the state of 
education at the time. Any one who pretended to be able 
to teach, and could pass a very easy examination in the 
three Rs before a local superintendent, was sure of an 
engagement, no matter whether he had any experience or 
not, or any aptitude fer the business, provided hedid not 
ask too large asalary. My demands were modest enough 
in that particular. I had happened across a farmer who 
was in quest of a teacher for the section in which he lived, 
and of which he was atrustee. His most serious objec- 
tion was to my youth, when he found out that I might be 
regarded as qualified for the position so far as attainments 
were concerned; but, perhaps, I may allowed to score 
one to my credit when I add that the trustees of that sec- 
tion never afterwards rejected a candilateon account of 
his youth. I was working away in the summer of ‘52, 
striving to admit light into the minds of my agricultural 
pupils, wheh the incidents occurred which directed my 
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mind towards the work of the ministry, and. towards a 
University education as a necessary preparative to that 
work. The congregation to which I belonged had been 
honored with a visit from one of the Professors of Queen's 
College with a view to two objects, first, to add to the en- 
dowment of the institution, and, secondly, to encourage 
young men to think of entering the Church. It was then 
as now-—these two things went together. A large acces- 
sion to the number of students was the result of the mone- 
tary canvass on behalf of the College in 1851-2, in 1855-6, 
and again in 186y--70, as well as in 1878-9. The Church 
at the time I speak of felt called upon by the state of the 
then much agitated Clergy Reserve question to try and 
beat up recruits for the ministry, so that when the day of 
settlement came there might be the larger number of 
annuitants whose claims would have to be regarded by the 
Government—the same forethought that was exercised by 
the Church of England in Ireland before its disestablish- 
ment and disendowment. The pardonable activity and 
policy exhibited by the Presbyterian Church of Canada in 
connection with the Church of Scotland, in the premises, 
did not succeed. however, as well as the same policy did 
in Ireland. The Colonial Parliament drove the question 
to a conclusion before the Church's policy could bring 
forth fruit. And, then, colonial politicians were not so 
“ lightened" as the statesmen of England. On the con- 
trary, the Government of the day did a very shabby thing, 
—in refusing to recognize those ministers of the Church 
who had been ordained during the two years before the 
secularization of the Clergy Reserves because the /etter of 
the Imperial Act, granting leave to the Canadian Legis- 
lature to deal with the question, could not be cited as giv- 
ing them a right to pecuniary compensation, although the 
spirit of that statute clearly admitted it. When the au- 
thorities of the University learned that I had some time 
previously gone over so much Latin and Greek, as well as 


mathematics, they pressed me to enter college that same - 


autumn. This I could not be prevailed upon to do, al- 
though an offer was made to procure me a Bursary that 
would help to maintain me through the session. My en- 
gagement to the trustees was too sacred in my eyes to be 
broken, and I resolved to fulfill it. At the same time I 
began my preparations for entering college the following 
session. Three books of Casar and three of the Aineid of 
Virgil had to be read. Caesar was a new book to me, and 
I found it stiff work beginning with Onnus Gallia divisa 
est in tres partes. I was innocent of the existence of any 
translation, or even of an “ author's" edition with notes. 
I had to grub my way through Dymock’s edition, which 
threw no light on my path. Once [ travelled several 
miles to get a doctor, of whose Latin scholarship I had 
learned, to help me to unravel an intricate passage at 
which I had stuck. 1 was better off with Virgil. The 
general acquaintance I had previously with his style was 
an advantage, and then it wasa Delphini edition I had 
in my hand which gave the natural prose order of the 
poetry, even though it two was in Latin. I enter into 
these details as showing the remarkable stride which edu- 
cation has made since, and the superior facilities which 
students now possess. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





The Editor of the Journal. 
IR :—At this erain the life of Queen's there isa subject 
of great importance to her, and one doubtless which 
has been deeply and carefully considered by the framers 
of her curriculum, viz: The advisability of honor courses. 
That a University ought to be able to train a man in that 
special line of study which he may select as_his life work 
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is undeniable, but whether it should give such prominence 
to those special courses of study as almost to discourage 
a general course seems to me a matter that is open to dis- 
cussion. That a mancan bea universal scholar is now 
universally denied, but that a man can be proficient in any 
one branch of learning without having, at least, an ac- 
quaintance with other prominent branches is also some- 
thing to be denied. Is it, therefore, well to give all our 
highest College and University prizes to those who are 
successful in honor work? To be successful in honor 
work means with most, to leave neglected some important 
branches of study to the hurt of the student. Is it not 
now quite possible for a student to go through his college 
course, to take high honors, to become a gold medallist, 
to study for the ministry and go forth crowned with the 
noblest laurels a University can give to any of her sons, 
to combat the materialism which many say is so prevalent 
in our time, and still be so ignorant of the laws of physical 
science as to make many among his congregation wonder 


how so learned a man can be so ignorant of the works of 
Him whose word he preaches? Not only is it not quite 
possible, but does it not even seem as though University 
authorities thought it quite laudable >?) Whoin a Uni- 
versity would think of honoring more the man who gives 
a conscientious attention to the rudiments of all branches, 
that he might become the better fitted for studying one, 
than the man who neglects all but one for the sake of 
taking a medal or high honors in that one? And who, 
outside of a University, would think of doing otherwise ? 
Once on a time the highest prize in the gift of the Senate 
of Queen's was given tohim who stood best in the general 
passwork. Then, perhaps, honors were too much _ne- 
glected; but is there not now a danger of going to the 
other extreme? Could not now the highest prize, the 
University prize, par excellence, be given for the greatest 
proficiency in the general work of the College. - Make a 
high percentage necessary and do what else is needed, but 
why give the highest prize to those who are successful but 
ina single branch. I think no real harm has yet been 
done, but think also that in all probability harm will be 
done, and great harm. I have already transgressed the 
limits of acommunication, and consequently have no space 
further to devote to the consideration of the subjects 
which, I consider, well worthy of the attention of allstrue 
lovers of education. Tam, sir, &., 


BacHELor. 


My Dear Fournal : 


N an editorial in your last issue I noticed something, 
the proposal of which gave me great pleasure, empha- 
sized as it was (unintentionally no doubt,) by statements 
made in a contributed article of the same issue, “ The 
Model Student.” I refer to the shortness of the session at 
Queen's and the JourNat’s proposal that it be lengthened 
at least from the rst of October to the ist of May.” 

“ Cram" is one-of the greatest evils of our educational 
system to-day. And what is it else but a certain form of 
cram for the students of Queen's who desire to get up 
their work rightly todo that work in the present short 
session. What can he be but a “pallid student" who is 
compelled to do seven months’ work in five, Students 
must have time for exercise ; some of course take it under 
our present system, but it is in many cases at the expense 
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of their studies. They are but few who know how to 
study as did that Lord Advocate of Scotland of whom the 
writer of the article I mentioned speaks. It is often, as 
he says, that those who do best spend not so many hours 
at their books as others whose ‘much study" becomes 
“a weariness to the flesh” and robs them of that vitality 
so necessary to the successful student. 

But, after all, as I have said, those who do know how to 
study thus are few, and the rest either have to decide that 


the work is too much for them, or else turn to their books, 
and by the aid of that celebrated " midnight lamp,” of 
which we have all heard so much, and which, one would 
think, ought to be worn out by this time, turn the “ plea- 
sures of learning” into a drudgery, compared to which 
hewing of wood and drawing of water is a recreation, and, 
when sustained and stimulated through their labors by the 
prize ahead, their work is crowned with success, they find 
themselves, prize in hand, with bodies so weak and en- 
feebled that in the new and enlarged sphere of labor on 
which they then enter, they droop discouraged and helpless. 

Lam not theorizing nor exaggerating. I am not old, 
My college life is not of a quarter of a century ago. Much 
less time than that has gone by since I left the halls of 
Queen's, but in even my short experience I have seen 
more men than many who had not thought of the matter 
would willingly credit, who, after working hard and well 
through their college years, have found it necessary, 
just when they should have felt best equipped for the 
race, to sit quietly idle and rest by the wayside, while 
many others who had better hoarded their strength, 
and consequently seemed to lag behind, passed by 
them in the contest for the prizes of the university 
of the world. Let not the matter drop, my dear 
JournaL. You have done many a good work in the 
past, do this also, and you will get heartfelt thanks from 
many a future student who will sometime be, like myself, 

An Oxtp Boy. 


UNIVERSITY SERMON. 
N Sunday, the 18th December, we had Kev. J. 5S. 
Black, of Erskine Church, 
classmate in Glasgow of Principal Grant's. 


Montreal, a college 
His text was: 

“And when they saw Him, they worshipped Him ; but some doubted.” 
—Mat. xxviil-17 

The carthly survey of our Lord was drawing to a close, 
the time of his ascension was at hand; and by His own 
instructions His disciples had gone out to meet Him, to 
receive His last words of encouragement and instruction. 
It is unnecessary to enter into the complicated question of 
criticism as to the various appearances of our Lord be- 
tween the time of His resurrection and His ascension, 
but to consider the admission that while some of them 
rejoiced to worship Him others doubted. Who were the 
doubters? Many commentators tell us that although 
only eleven (disciples) are mentioned there must have 
been others present. It is only a supposition that any of 
the eleven virtually doubted that this was the risen Lord. 
It is always easy to get out of a difficulty by making a 
supposition, The plain reading of the scripture 1s that 
the eleven went outto meet Christ, that they did meet 
Him, that while some rejoiced to worship Him others 
doubted. Doubted what? We are not told the exact 
shape the doubt took; but there is only one inference. 
They doubted the stupendous fact of the resurrection, 
doubted the evidence of their senses,no matter what shape 
that doubt took, whether in asking ‘Is this the Christ?” 
“Can a man who has been really dead and buried rise 
again ?” Two things are worth remembering: 





1. The evident ani transparent truthfulness of the 
writer of this gospel. If there was any intentional fraud 
or deception, any desire to build up a theory, the admis- 
sion in the text was fatal to it. The Norman soldiers, the 
Pharisees, the dwellers in distant lands, to whom was 
told the marvellous story of Christ, might doubt; but it 
was remarkable that this should be with the men who 
had been with Him through good and evil report, who 
had beea His companions for three years in the ministry ; 
students of the great teacher, at once principal and pro- 
fessor; who had eaten with Him, slept under the same 
shelter, and hung onthe words which the Lord had 
spoken to them, 

2. Welearn not only that there is a transparent simplicity 
and honesty in the evangelist’s admission, but that the 
great central part of the Christian system was doubted. 
We live in days when it is the fashion tor skeptics ofa 
certain kind to try to throw discredit unon the marvellous 
revelations of God to man, and instinctively feeling that 
the Christian faith is an impregnable stronghold, they 
confine their attacks to the outworks or outposts as_ re- 
presented by revelation. Miracles are the point where 
both learned and unlearned criticism find vantage ground. 
Unhappily there are often within the pale of the Chris- 
tian Church itself many features of Christianity, especial- 
ly the young men who think a Hittle, enough to get them- 
selves into difficulty but not enough to safely get out of 
it; who are like swimmers who have strength enough to 
strike out from the shallow edge into deep water but not 
enough strength to turn and swim back. The questions 
are, Did Christ die? Was he buried? Was he raised 
from the dead? If so, all other miracles become not only 
possible but probable. If not so, then the gospel is a 
mockery, and those who believe in it are terribly deluded, 
En passant he wished to speak a few words in regard to 
Christ's treatment ot the doubters, how he cured them of 
doubt, The doubters he divided into two classes, those 
who doubted honestly and those who did so dishonestly. 
Dishonest doubt was usually boastful and paraded itself. 
It was verv often accompanied with questionable living. 
In the south of Europe there wasa class of beggars who 
exhibited the sores with which their bodies were covered 
in order to elicit thecharity of the benevolent. Dishonest ' 
doubt often imitates this kinlof begging. It was repre- 
sente.l by the Sadducees in ancient times. Voltaire and 
his school represented it at the present time. With the 
modern doubter there is very little that is new, and a de- 
fence of Christianity, one hundred and fifty years old 
furnishes a reply to him, except a little on the physical 
side. ©n the other hand the honest doubter does not 
enjoy his doubt. As one had said, " he wants to get rid 
of his doubt.’ This is the crucial test: ‘What is your 
doubt to you? Is it a sweet morsel of which you are 
fond? Do you find spiritual delectation init?” It is of 
infinite importance to know whether it be based on moral 
dishonesty, whether it makes us glad or sad. 

He referred to the effects of the respective teachings of 
Voltaire and Goethe. The nations to which these 
two men belonged presented a strong contrast. One 
was leavened with dishonest doubt, the other with honest 
doubt. He proceeded to say that Christ had no cure for 
dishonest doubt. He only cured honest doubt. In what 
way? Not by argument, although we read that He rea- 
soned with the disciples, showing out of the scriptures 
how. He was to die and what was to be its fulfilment. 
Not by seeing, although seeing is to believe. Not by 
hearing, although it is strictly true that faith cometh by 
the hearing of the word. Not by reading, although we 
are told to ‘Search the scripture for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life, and they are they which testify of Me." 
All these methods have their value, but Christ's great _ 
solvent is action. He commanded all his disciples, doubt- 
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less as wellas those who did not doubt, "Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations.’ In the case of every man 
following Christ there isa grand testimony of experimental 
consciousness of the faith in which he believes, that can- 
not be gainsaid. This experimental consciousness, after 
a certain time, becomes part of one’s entity. Christ said 
nothing to the doubters, but simply commanded them to 
go forth and work. The preacher counselled his hearers 
not to shun men because vf honest doubt. Avoid only 
the dishonest doubter. Doubt if you must, but work for 
God and your doubts will vanish. Christendom has for- 
gotten too long that the command to evangelize the world 
was given as a solvent to heal the doubts ofthose to which 
the message was sent. The test of Christianity is not 
knowledge, faith, or spirituality, but action. And when 
a man is in earnest before Go that which tremulously 
falls upon his ear is God's “f must.” Work for God isa 
sacrament with a very real presence in it. We must get 
out of the mercenary estimate with which perhaps too 
much of the Church work is regarded—as a disagreable 
necessity. ‘[ry and rise to the dignity and grandeur of 
your commission. Work for God, and your doubts will 
vanish, Sit at the bedside of the dying saint, and your 
doubts will vanish. Give for the spread of the everlast- 
ing gospel until giving pinches you, and makes you deny 
yourself some luxury of life, and doubts will vanish. 
Learn to love that which perhaps you now hate; to conquer 
self ; in place of the highest and proudest to become the 
humblest and lowest, and you will feel the light and love 
which passeth knowledge. Who can estimate the true 
dignity of Christian work? What though the hands be 
hard and horney ; they will tune the golden lyres in the 
mansions above. What though the way be dark and 
dreary ; the risen Son of Righteousness will be there with 
healing in His wings. Every drop of sweat which decks 


the brow of the worker for Christ is an oftering to his- 


God. 

[We have continued giving reports of the University 
sermons this session because we have heard that it is the 
wish of many that we should do so. We are indebted 
from reports so far to Mr. Robert Meek, of the Whig, 
who always gets enconiums from that class of public 
speakers so hard to please—preachers.—Ens. JourRNAL.} 





THE VACATION. 


NE of those’ misunderstandings between Faculty and 
undergraduates, which at timesdisturbs the equani- 

imity of every University, occurred the week before the 
Christmas vacation. For some undefined reason the Senate, 
this session, curtailed the vacation by six days, a proceed- 
ing which was highly objectionable to the students who 


petitioned almost in a body for the usual length of holi- - 


days. The answer to this petition was a meagre notice 
on the blackboard that the petition would not be granted 
on the ground that if the vacation were lengthened ‘“ the 
work of the session could not be accomplished.” A mass 
Meeting of students was immediately called who unani- 
mously and enthusiastically agreed to take the extra num- 
ber of holidays. A committee was appointed to draw up 
a motion expressing the views of the meeting. This 
motion which was put up, cn the bulletin board 
was somewhat impertinent in tone and expressed the 
intention of the meeting to take a longer vacation, and 
also that the men present would undertake to see that no 
one should attend classes before the roth of January, in- 
stead of the 4th. the date fixed by the Senate. This 
motion was also copied in one of the daily papers. Pub- 
licity having been given to it, the motion took the form of 
a threat, and the Senate was compelled to take notice of 
it; for it amounted to a question as to who should settle 


the length of vacations--the Faculty or the students. 
Accordingly a notice appeared on the blackboard that 
whoever was absent from lectures after the 4th January 
without a reasonable excuse, should forfeit the ‘session. 
This was a bold action on the part of the Senate, and was 
calculated to send a general “ cut’ Up Salt Creek,” to 
use an expression. Another difficulty was the failure of 
the committee to get holiday rates from the railway com- 
panies who appear to have been advised by the Faculty 
not to grant such to students of the University for any 
time after the 4th; although at first the railways had 
agreed to give reduced tickets up to the roth. But the 
students were bound to have their holidays, so another 
mass meeting was held, and those present agreed to “ cut” 
from Friday the 16th till Thursday the 22nd, the day on 
which the vacation began. The railways had compromis- 
ed in the meantime, and agreed to give tickets from the 
16th to the 4th inclusive. So on Friday most of the 
undergrads left for home, and on Monday there were 
general cuts in four classes whilt the remainder went on 
with an attendance varying from one to a dozen. 

These are the facts stated as briefly as possible of the 
late “ruction” which we refer to editorially, in another 
column. 


FIRE. 
( N the night of Friday the 16th those old sheds on the 

east side of the quadrangle of the Royal College 
were destroyed by fire. The Journat has agitated the 
removal of these buildings for years; because they were 
an eyesore, but we certainly never thought that anyone 
would take this bold but effective means of getting rid of 
them. The sheds were of little value in themselves; but 
the janitor, Mr. Cormack, lost a quantity of hay which 
was stored in them, and the Rev. James Cormack lost a 
buggy and cutter valued at one hundred and_ seventy-five 
dollars, so that the total loss amounts to about three 
hundred. 


It is too bad that these things ‘were not taken out be- 
fore the fire. Fortunately the janitor’s cow had been let 
out to graze so that it escaped cremation. There is a 
united feeling of sympathy about the College fur the losers 
in this disaster, who had no insurance on their property. 
The fire occurred at about three o'clock in the morning, 
and the adjoining houses had a narrow escape from being 
burned. The College authorities we believe will make 
a most searching investigation into the cause of the fire. 
It is needless to say we trust the offenders if discovered 
will be dealt with vigorously. 


+t MEEVINGS.3* 





ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 


A’ the last meeting of this Society the resignation of 
Mr. Mowat as Managing Editor of the JourNnaL 
was accepted, and Mr. Shanks appointed to that position. 
Mr. J. S. Skinner was elected Secretary-Treasurer in place 
of Mr. Shanks. 
It was decided to supply the gasaliers in the Society's 
meeting room with globes. 
A motion was brought forward that the Society under- 
take to publish a cheap edition of college songs suitable 
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for college meetings and serenades. But asa prominent 
member of the Glee Club promised that that body would 
attend to this matter immediately, it was agreed to drop 


the motion. 

The Society then formed itself into a Parliament. The 
Hon. J. C. Anderson was elected Speaker. Mr.J. M. 
Dupuis was appointed Clerk. The Hon. R. W. Shannon 
succeeded in forming a Cabinet, composed of himself as 
Premier, and Messrs. Hay, Pringle, Mowat and Britton. 

After the Sergeant-at-Arms had placed the “bauble ” 
on the table and the House had been called to order, the 
Premier introduced a Bill providing “ that the Isthmus of 
Panama should be taken under the wing of the Govern- 
ment.” The Bill was supported by speeches of over- 
whelming force, while its chief clauses were warmly criti- 
cised by the leader of the Opposition (Mr. Shanks) and 
his followers. The Bill would in all probability have car- 
ried had not the Minister of Justice and member for 
Snake Island made some damaging disclosures. He laid 
on the table documents showing that the other Ministers 
without his knowledge had pledged themselves to carry 
the Bill inconsideration of the sum of one millon dollars, 
given to them by certain noted capitalists. On hearing 
this disclosure the House manifested the utmost indig- 
nation, A motion of want of confidence in the Govern- 
ment was moved by the leader of the Opposition and car- 
ried by a large majority. The Government then resigned. 
This session lasted about two hours, and the debate was 
characterized by a brilliancy of wit and vigor ot expression 
highly delectable to the spectators. 


> PERSONAL. 


a 


“YOMETIMES the usual order of things is changed : 
i J. Max. Dupuis completed his. course in medicine 
last year and this year enters the Arts course for the de- 
gree of B.A. 

J. W. Mason, B.A., "78, who has been in Nova Scotia 
all summer, recently passed through Kingston on his way 
to Colorado for the benefit of his health. 


Butt, M.A., '77, and SHANNON, M.A., ‘79, adorn the 
editorial sanctum. 


Rircar and Macponacp, B.Sc's, '78, have opened law 
offices in Toronto. 


Tue only graduates in Divinity who are not on the 
list of Queen's University preachers are Prof. Hart, of 
Winnipeg, and Rev. john McMillan, of Truro, N.S. 
These gentlemen live too far away to admit of their visit- 
ing the University for this purpose. 


_H. Betts, M.D., 81, has successfully passed the ex- 
amination for M.R.C.S.E. in London. He was very well 
up in the list. 


Dr. Tassiz, formerly rector of the Galt Collegiate Insti- 
tute, has established a boys’ schoo! on Bloor Street, To- 
ronto, at which there is already a large attendance. 


Tue Rev, Dr. Kemp, Principal of the Ottawa Ladies’ 
College, is meatioze1 as the next editor of the Canada 
Presbyterian. 

Mr. J. M. Duff, '76, of the Bank of Commerce, 
matried last week to Miss Osborne, of Hamilton. 
JouRNAL extends its congratulations. 

Wm. Rothwell, B.A,, ‘81, has been appointed head 
master of the Perth Collegiate Institute. 


was 
The 





B_N. Davis, B.A., '81, holds a positicn in the Chatham 
High School. 


Tur Rev. P. S. Livingston, B.A., '70, has been appoint- 
ed a missionary to Manitoba, and has resigned his charge 
of Russelltown, Que. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Bell, late of Walkerton, will arrive after 
the holidavs to give acourse of lectures in Divinity Hall 
in place of Mr. Fotheringham who is in California. Dr. 
Bell while in Kingston will probably officiate in St, 
Andrew's Church, as Rev. Dr. Smith will take a furlough 
of two months to visit Denver, Colorado, where Mrs. 
Smith is at present living, seeking to benefit her health. 


We see that the Rev. D. Macdonald, M.A., 63, of 
Creemose, has been called by St. Paul’s Church, Carleton 
Place. Mr. Macdonald should stay over and reorganize 
the Ossianic Society. 


Tos. ScaLes, B.A., '78, is head master of the William- 
stown High School. 








“DE Nesis NopiniBus.+ 


sob ee oe as gi a es aS 


TIVE Rev. J. S. Black gave a lecture in Convocation 

Hall on Friday, the 16th, under the auspices, and in 
behalf of the Missionary Association. The subject was 
“Crotchets and Fallacies,” and was the best thing of the 
kind given in Kingston fora long time. Mr. Black took 
off the crotchets of politicians, wsthetes, the professional 
men and others very forcibly, and interlarded his remarks 
with “good ones” told in the drollest manner, which 
kept the audience in continual laughter. The attendance 
was not large. 


A.M.S.-—Mr. B. makes a motion that gas globes be got in 
order to soften the light. 

Mr. A. thinks no outlay should be made unless the state 
of the coffers was sufficient to warrant it. Ina withering 
whisper he is told that it is the eyes, not the lungs, which 
are to be benefitted, and he subsides. (\We grant this joke 
is a little obscure.) 


Wr admitted some “Patience parodies" in our last 
issue without an apology to our readers. We apologize 
now, and solemnly vow we will trouble them no more. 


Tur “At Home” at the Royal Military College on 
Wednesday, the 21st, was attended by a goodly number -of 
College men. : 


Barpep wire isa brutal thing to walk beside on a dark 
night, as people passing up Arch street to the Royal Col- 
lege, have to do. But when it is torn off the pickets and 
stretched across the sidewalk and road, as was done last 
week, the amusement afforded to the jokers, by those who 
get caught in it, is exquisite. We have some of the fun- 
niest men in the country around our College. 1t was 
probably these same jokers who recently spent a pleasant 
evening in demolishing the gymnasium. 


Mr. Cormack, janitor of Queen’s College, turned his 
cow out upon the field on Saturday morning, otherwise 
she might have been burned in the shed to which some 
incendiary applied a match. Some nights before the 
students jed the animal from her stable to what is called 
the “den,” where she was ridden about by the ‘‘freshies,”’ 
whose initiation into certain mysteries was accompanied 
with elaborate ceremonies. When the young men as- 
sembled for their social," (before the fire), Mr. Cormack, 
presuming that one of its features might be another bovine 
performance, quietly untied the cow and drove her a safe 
distance from where the frollicksome characters were 
amusing themselves. A bucking goat, it is generally un- 
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derstood, has been used by the secret societies at inita- 
tions, and the students have improved upon custom. 
There 1s more fun with a good, healthy cow, especially 
when she becomes excited.—Local Paper. | 


A Sancrum.- -Yes, at last! Weare going to enter into 
a transaction with the Senatus fo the transfer to the 
Journav of alland singularthat part or portion of Queen's 
College at Kingston known as the north-east corner of the 
third story of said College. This we are going to trans- 
form into an editor's sanctum. We are going to have the 
steam pipes extended up an! tu make two rooms —a sanc- 
tum or office, and a sanctum sanctorum Jabelle | “Léditors 
Private.” We admit this will cost money, but are souls 
like ours to be trammelled by poverty ? Isut to describe : 

The outer room will contain all the perquisites of an 
office, and also files of our most valued exchanges. Across 
the door leading from the outer te the inner room is to be 
a screen composed of barbed wire, inside of which is a 
green baize door, and between these is a ‘life preserver.” 
This apparatus we thought it expedient to get, in case of 
any incursions of Goths and Vandals talius profani sopito- 
mores ct al,) or of students who have been given * rackets” 
in the JournaL. The inner room is to be furnished with 
lounges, three larze arm chairs, -two mahogany secretaries, 
and a fire place with brass andirons. The favored few who 
may entcr in as our guests will thus have an opportunity 
of hearing the crackling of the festive yule log. We may 
say here that all former managing editors and editors of 
ier euENAL will be received with that hospitality and 
cordiality for which we are so aoted. A closet opened 
discloses a spirit lamp, (to boil coffee in,) eggs, (what is 
coffee without egg shells?) lemons, (to take out inkstains 
with). We abhor inkstains, so we have laid in a stock ot 
lemons sufficient to take out all the inkstains which may 
be made by our ink, which is contained in those jars you 
may see in there. Our higher senses will be also minis- 
tered to. The wall paper we have chosen is dark green 
and gold; our dado the same, only moreso; and we have 
taken special pains in picking out the sashes for our 
chairs, while our collection of fans we believe will be un- 
rivalled. Our pictures will, of course, be the reflex of our 
own exquisite tastes. Ha! A knock at the door. “Who's 
there?" We instinctively grasp our trusty boot-jack. The 
door opens, ‘ Weil, what's up ?" “ Please, sir, Mr. 
has receipted this account and would like me to return 
with the money; he --——"" The man dodged. Alas! 
‘Twas ever thus. Our fondest reveries destroyed by the 
importunities of the vulgar. 

Our sanctum has vanished into thin air. 





| sGEXGHANGES.* 


(CUHARACTERISTICS of certain papers :— 


Late—the October number of the Richmond College 
Messenger, which reached us this’ week. 


Frank—the exchange department of the Niagara Index. 
‘“Puncuy '—the Columbia Spectator. 

RerinEp—the Portfolio. 

PainruL—the English University Fournal. 
DEPRESSING—the iadies department of the Scholastic. 
ALL cut up (by our shears)—the Lehigh Burr. 

Onze of the best—the Rutgers Targum. 


ImpossiBLE—the Randolph Macon Monthly, i 
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Ow cisH—the Oberlin Review. 


CourtEvus—the Exchange portion of the Notre Dame 
Scholastic. 


We have been repeatedly struck by the jealousy with 
which the colleges in the west of the United States, re- 
gard the Universities of the east, In no way is thisshown 
more than in the sneering manner with which western 
papers allude to the strong taste for athletics in the east. 
Even if athletics are carried to excess in some cases it 
would be more judicious for these western institutions to 
keep quiet until they show some signs of approaching the 
intellectual position held by eastern colleges. 


Rouge et Noir (Trinity College, Toronto,) still main- 
tains its respectable dress and tone. It is doing well, but 
saving no money. It is a pity the editors are unable to 
issne it monthly, There is one part of Rouge et Noir 
which (if we may be allowed the term) is too fresh, 
Mo.lesty is a virtue, but not when it is at the expense of 
self-respect. Why the Mxchange editor should set two 
College papers on a pinnacle and speak of them with 
bated breath, and wonder why others cannot share in his. 
feeling, which seems to be that of awe, is somewhat 
puzzling. ‘ 


THE Managing Editor of the Dalhousie Gazette should 
have an eye to his “personal’” man. Our attention has. 
been called by an exchange to this column, and it is no. 
wonder that it is quoted in ridicule. 


OHIO JOURNALISM.—DENISON Pomposity PaRADEs It- 
sELF.—After beslming the Transcript Table of a recent 
issue with nearly a half column of innocent oozing, from 
the diseased brain of a writer in the Denison (O.) Col- 
legian, the exchange man of that sheet has the base in- 
gratitude to pitch into Ohio colleges in general, and us in 
particular, and using in his anger for a refrain an expres- 
sion from us, calls all * alleged" colleges except Denison, 
which the writer evidently thinks is the ne plus ultra of 
institutions of learning, though it does graduate less than 
a dozen this year, and has no junior class at all. How- 
ever, we will look over the man, as he is beside himself. 
Will some one please contribute some additional hemp to- 
Denison's youthful bovine.—College Transcript 


"SCOLLEGE WorkD.+ 


* 


eo number of students at the University of Edin- 
burgh is yearly increasing, the number this ses- 
sion being 2,800. This is an increase of 50 over that of 
last session. 


_TuE students of Glasgow intend procuring a bust of 
Carlyle by Boehm, to be placed along with those of other 
notabilities in the University. 


_ Tue Cadets of the Royal Military College bring “shift- 
ing heavy ordnance" almost to perfection. The most 
recent shift in which they engaged was for the prize of the: 
Dominion Artillery Association, and their performance: 
was described by Colonel Strange, R.A., as the “neatest 
shift he ever saw,” and by other old artillery officers pre- 
Sent as “Grand! “Splendid! In shooting, too, the- 
Cadets usually beat the whole Dominion. 


Ir would be well for some Undergraduates if they 
would not allow their heads to be turned by the whirl and 
excitement of University life. Many seem to forget how 
great an effect on after years a well or ill-spent University 
Career must have. It is better for a man not to “come. 
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up" at all than, when he has come up, to be ‘sent 
down,” and for the rest of his life to be ashamed to con- 
fess his connection with the University. Ifa man leads 
an evil life in the University, even though he may not 
‘suffer for his acts at the time, yet his character will not 
have escaped the notice of his colleagues, who afterwards 
will always have it in their power to call his remembrance 
to the past. We should like to see men bear this fact in 
mind, and show mote esprit de corps as members of this 
old University, so as not to allow themselves to act in such 
‘away as to trail her honour in the dust.—O. & C. Un- 
dergraduates’ Fourual. 


- A UNION has been formed in Toronto of the students of 
the different colleges. The reason for forming such a 
union is not made very apparent. The avowed advantage 
is that students may be able to get their books cheaper 
from the publishers, but it 1s thought that to give mutual 
help in case of trouble is the real motive of the promoters. 


A NEw Ladies’ College has been established at St. 
Thomas, Ontario. It is called Alma College, and pre- 
sents an imposing appearance. The Principal is the Rev. 
B. FE. Austin, M.A., a graduate of Albert College, Belle- 
ville. The College is under the auspices of the Methodist 
Church. 


Tue Ontario Ladies’ College, the Sunbeam says, in its 
advertisement, was “inaugurated by Lord Dufferin in 
1874." Does not the Sunbeam remember the very 
strong language used by the noble Lord in speaking 
of the practice young ladies had nowadays, of giving 
their pet names in college calendars and prospecti ? 
‘Would not Lord Dufterin be shockcd if he should see 
the names of the fair editors of the Sunbeam with their 
names-for-short prefixed ? However, whose business is 
it but that of the editors themselves ? 


Ir is currently reported that only one Professor of Po- 
litical Economy in America favours the practice of Pro- 
tection in his teachings, But in this connection it must 
be remembered that Professors are apt to be too theo- 
retical in their treatment of a subject. 


Tue ‘Varsity accounts for the names Senior and Junior 
‘by affirming them to be abbreviations of Junior and Senior 
Sophisters, which are the names of the second and third 


syear students in English Universities. 


Tie wearing of academic costume is becoming the rage 
in American Colleges, led on by the principal Universities, 
who appear to set the fashion in everything. In all pro- 
‘bability the thing will be done too much, and the craze 
will die a natural death. But our custom in Queen's 
(where cap and gown have always been required) will go 
‘on tothe end. Some of our men show a dislike to wear- 
ing gowns, but what if, as in the Scotch Universities, they 
should have to wear scarlet robes instead of black. 


Two students in a Western College were detected by a 
farmer in carrying off his front gate. He informed on 
them, and the Faculty asked them if they would be ex- 
pelled, or handed over to the mercv of the farmer. They 
decided on the latter alternative. The farmer set them to 
cut four cords of wood for a poor family. The task was 
witnessed by a large crowd of fellow-students, and citizens, 
and was accomplished amid jeering and the playing of 
musical instruments, and singing of college songs. 


OBERLIN College strictly forbids the use of tobacco by 
her students. At Notre Dame University only the 
Seniors are allowed an occasional cigar on a written re- 
quest tethat effect from their parents.—Hobart Herald. 





«BON: MOES.+ 

YE XMAS CARD. 
‘YS Xmas card ye student boughte, 
Selected with profoundest care, 


With deepe and mystic meanyng fraughte, 
Clear only to ye distant fair. 


Ye thought, long cheryshed, ne'er expressed, 
Lyes hid beneathe ye quaynt desygn ; 

O may yt be by Cupyd blessed ! 
Thys Xmas offering at hys shryne. 


Ye legend whyche ye scroll doth bear 
Ys but ‘A Merrye Xmas, Myss,”’ 
Yet not one costlye present there, 
Wyll gayn so sweet a smyle as thyss. 
—Lehigh Burr. 


The correctness of the A. S. orthography in the above 
we nay be allowed to doubt. 


Now is the time the wily soph grooms up his broken- 
winded old pony, parades him before the guileless fresh- 
man, and offers to part with him at a great sacrifice, on 
account of the fraternal interest which he has in said fresh- 
man.—Ibid. 


‘84 has aGunclub. During the winter they will prac- 
tice shooting goats on the wing. One of the members ex- 
plained to us that they have selected this species of game 
because it is a slower bird than the pigeon, and more re- 
liable than a glass ball.—Ibid. 


My song is of a noble nose, 

‘Twas neither pug nor Roman— 

A nose that o'er its owner's face 

Was prone to go a roaming— 

The only nose its owner had 

Yo brighten up the gloaming. 

And hence he thought it wondrous fair, 
And nursed it with exceeding care. 


CHORUS. 


Then sing of that nose, that ruby red nose 
That nobly attended to duty. 
Who knows 
But sooner or later a ruddy red nose 
May be reckoned a mark of great beauty ! 


This nose was lengthy to the view, 

A sight serene and cheering ; 

Yet how to scratch its ruddy tip 

Was not so soon appearing ; 

And when he'd sneeze, the dulcet sound 
Was far beyond his hearing. 

And fowls w'd go to roost whene’er 

Its shadow darkened all the air. 


One day this nose was pointed north, 

When, with alarming quickness, 

Its owner hastened home to don 

His flannels, double thickness, 

And thus was able to avoid 

A dreadful spell of sickness. 

His nose had touched some colder air 

And warned him straightway to prepare 
(Spoken) for colder weather. 


—Rutgers Targum. 
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HE New York Herald, in an interesting 

article on the ‘Universities of the 
Continent,” (of America,) speaks of Queen’s 
as ‘‘the only Canadian University which has 
adopted the principles and practice of co- 
education.” The Herald is in error. Queen’s 
was the first to admit ladies to her ‘classes 
and degrees,. but Victoria and Dalhousie 
have since followed suit. 


N advocating the establishment of a 
course of Monday lectures, in our last 
issue, we, perhaps, did not make it suffi- 
ciently plain that the lectures are given in 
the afternoon during college hours, and are 
not in any way evening lectures. They 
should take the place of one of the afternoon 
classes. 
matter in motion, if only to give them a 
trial. 





T has been thought best, in the interest 
of the University Council, not to en- 
force the regulation limiting the issue of 


We hope somebody will set the | 
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voting papers to those who make applica- 
tion for them. Accordingly, the Registrar 
has caused voting papers to be sent to every 
graduate of the University. This has in- 
volved considerable extra expense, as well as 
additional labor, on the,part of the officers 
of the Council, but it is expected, and 


| hoped, that this action may entirely avoid 


any disappointment that might be caused by 
limiting the issue of voting papers for elec- 
tion of Councillors to those who actually 





make application for them. The voting 
papers are returnable by the 15th of 
March, 1882. 

T is announced that the Rev. Canon 


Baldwin, of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Montreal, who is to conduct Divine service in 
Con. Hall, 29th inst., comes with the distinct 
sanction of the Lord Bishop of Montreal. 
This liberality is in striking contrast to the 
narrowness of the Dominion Churchman and 
the High Church party, who, to quote the 
language of that journal, think that ‘i is 
bad enough to have our hallowed liturgy («e., 
the liturgy of the Anglican Church} mangled 
and garbled, but it is, if possible, even 
worse to see a priest of the Church of Eng- 
land conducting himself towards the repre- 
sentatives of the various Protestant denomi- 
nations in such a mannet as to lend some 
faint shadeof colour to that favourite illusion 
of all Protestants—that their particular sect 


has the same ecclesiastical status as the 
Church.” 





? ‘HE writer was asked a short time ago 
to provide two readers out of the Col- 
lege for a literary entertainment or concert. 
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On reflecting he was not able to name one 
who would give satisfaction to an audience 
ordinarily critical, We presume there are 
elocutionists in College, but they have no 
chance to display any ability they may pos- 
sess. This has been the case since the de- 
mise of the Elocution Association in 1878-79. 
In that society half a dozen men read selec- 
tions at every meeting, and were criticised 
and their selections pruned until they were 
well worth listening to. Now a college is 
popularly looked upon as a hot-bed of elocu- 
tion, and it isa pity that our men, through 
lack of practice, criticism and rehearsal, are 
not able to represent the College better. 
What we started out to say was, that the 
Alma Miter Society should take the matter 
up and have a series of readings every night 
befcre the debate. Besides being of benefit 
to the readers, these would add to the in- 
terest of the meeting. If we had some good 
readers we might, assisted by the Glee Club, 
give some public entertainments, which 
would serve both to amuse the townspeople 


and raise money for the better equipment 
of the gymnasium or some other laudable 


object. 


HE senior year will, we presume, soon 
select a Valedictorian to represent 
their class in the April Convocation. There 
is good material in the graduating class of 
this year, and we have no doubt that the 
task will fall to the lot of a worthy repre- 
sentative; but, in order to give ample time 
for preparation, the choice should not be de- 
ferred until just before the Finals. 

It is our opinion that the Class Valedic- 
torian should always be chosen with a view 
to securing the ablest platform speaker and 
best writer in his class, and should not be 
confined necessarily to honour men, or to 
those who have taken the lead in their 
studies. Tastes differ, and some students 
may prefer to spend time developing their 


oratorical powers par excellence while at Col- 
lege, and some such incentive as the possi- 
bility of being Valedictorian of his class 
would, no doubt, urge many a student to 
greater effort in rhetorical culture. 


OME discussion is arising in college 

circles as to the advisability or other- 

wise of employing class monitors in col- 

leges, i.e., students who, proving themselves 

capable, are commissioned by the Professors 

to teach certain classes the elementary work 
pertaining thereto. 

We are glad to know that the system does 
not prevail to any great extent in Canada, 
although from recent observations we see 
that the plan has been adopted in more than 
one Canadian college. 

The custom seems to us to be a pernicious 
one, for—although certainly relieving the 
Professor of rudimentary work, which may 
naturally enough be distasteful to him—it 
places the members of the class under a de- 
cided disadvantage. It cannot be expected 
that a:member of his own class, or even an 


older student in the same college, will have ~~ 


the influence over a student necessary to 
keep him steadily at work. Not ability 
alone, but moral weight, is required in a 
teacher, and nowhere is this more evident 
than in a University. We have noticed that 
the colleges who employ student-teachers 
the most are the least weighty in point of 
influence, and are notoriously lacking in 
prestige. 

In this connection we might venture 
the opinion that too much rudimentary work 
is permitted in colleges, to the detriment of 
the higher branches of learning. When 
Canada was younger than it is to-day this 
may have been a necessity from the ineffi- 
cient state of the then-existing schools. But 
with her present High and Public School. 
system Canada is at least fairly able to fur- 


nish the student with a solid foundation for 
his University course. leaving the latter to 
bestow the polish and liberalizine culture 
which is. and should be. its design. 


HEE season for out-door winter sports is 

at hand, and, although owing to the 

‘time of year in which we are attendant upon 
College, the oar and foot-ball nist now give 
place to snow-shoe and sk ite. we see no rear 
son Why the latter should not be brought into 
If stu- 
dents would seek to cultivate a liking for the 
open air, we would hear less about the © pal- 
lidstudent.’and seldom, ornever. would such 


more Vigorous nse than at present. 


a thing as ‘‘breaking-down” from over-study 
be heard of. In our magnificent Canadtan 
‘climate a student can easily secure with a 
few hours’ daily exercise in the open air the 
physical strength needed to stand the wear 
and tear of-college life. We favour the Eng- 
lish University system (which is also carried 
out in many American colleges) of fixing the 
hours of recitation in the morning only, thus 
permitting students (and professors) to enjoy 
the entire afternoon in recreative amuse- 
ments. [specially is this desirable at the 
present season of the vear, when the days 
are almost at a minimum length. and the 
hours suitable for out-door sports short at 
the best. 


Owing to the absence of much snow this 
winter, we expect to see skating take the 
lead as a favorite pastime : and in this con- 
nection we would suggest the formation of a 
College Skating Club. Good ice will pro- 
bably be had during the season on the St. 
Lawrence and along the Bay of Quinte, and 
‘the Club might make Saturday trips to such 
places as Gananoque, Picton, &c. Perhaps 
the time-honored Snow-shoe Club will take 
‘up the suggestion, and adopt skating as a 


means of keeping life in the Club while they 
are waiting far snow. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
“Tam dying, Bevpl, dying. ° 


AM dying, Egypt, dying 
| febbs the crimson Hfe-tide fast 

And the dark, Platonian shadows 
Gather on the evening blast. 

Let thine arm. oh! Queen, support me, 
Hush thy sobs. and bow thine ear: 

Listen to the great heart-secrets 
Thou, and thon alone. inust hear. 


SHAKSPEAKE. 


‘Though my scarred and veteran legions 
Bear their eagles high no more, 

And my wrecked and shattered galleys 
Strew dark Actium’s fatal shore, 

Though uo glittering guards surround me. 
Prompt to do their master’s will 

Pomust perish like a loman, 
Die the areat Prinuivir still 


Leet not Ciesca's servile minions 
Mock the hon thus dard low: 

VToavas no foeman’s hand that slew him. 
“Pwas his own that struck the blow. 

Hear. then, pilowed on thy bosom, 
ere Dis star fades quite away, 

Hin who, drank with thy caresses, 
Madly fling a world away 


Should the base plebeian rabble 
Dare assail my fame at Rome, 
Where the noble spouse, Octavia, 
Weeps within her widowed home, 
Seek her --say the gods have told me, 
Aluurs, augurs, circling wings, 
That her blood, with mine commingled, 
Yet shall mount the throne of kings. 


And for thee. star-eyed Egyptian, 
Glorious sorceress of the Nile, 
Light the path to Stygian horrors 
With the splendor of thy smile ; 
Give the Cavsar crowns and arches. 
Let his brow the laurel twine, 

T could scorn the Senate's triumph, 
Triumphing in love hke thine. 


Tam dying. Egypt, dying ! 
Hark the insulting foeman’s cry !— 
They are coming —quick ! my falchion | 
let me meet them ere I die. 
Ah! no more amid the battle 
Shall my heart exulting swell 
Isis and Osiris guard thee— 
Cleopatra! Rome! farewell ! 


—Major-GENERAL LYTTLE. 


‘CONYRIBULED.-: 


*¥* We wish it to be distinctly understood that the JOURNAL does not 
cominit itself in any way to the sentiments which may he expressed in 
this department. 


To the Editor of the F¥ournal. 


PT has been rumoured that a tubogganing club is to be 
-*- formed in the College as soon as the weather becomes 
more suitable. There are so many dead-and-alive asso- 
ciations already that I, for one, would be sorry to: see 


another added to the list. Remember, ve rash ones, the 
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sudden and total collapse of the late lamented Snow Shoe 
Club. Its history was a brief one. An_ enthusiastic 
general meeting—inauguration—a half session of pre- 
carious existence—two or three ‘tramps,’ attended by 
two or three members—a second meeting, at which every 
one present was elected to some office—then a lingering 
illness and a natural death. It is to be feared that a similar 
fate awaits the proposed tobogganing club, should it be 
formed. Yours truly, 
STUDENT. 





To the Editor of the fournal. 


: EAR SIR,—I am glad to see that you have alluded to 

the shortness of our college session, and hope 
the editorial in your last issue is only the beginning of a 
vigorous agitation of the matter until the session is length- 
ened atleast one month. If we hada longer time to digest 
the work we go over I believe we would get in a greater 
degree the good of a collegiate education. Mastication 
goes a great way physiologically, and the same rule ap- 
plies intellectually. 

I have heard that the present great length ot the sum- 
mer vacation is due to consideration for the theological 
students, and for those who had to earn their living dur- 
ingthe summer. But the number of these is not by any 
means in the same proportion to the other students, as it 
was one time, and the mass should be considered rather 
than the few. Then again, as you point out, sporting 
interests would be much benefitted if the session included 
some warmer weather. I for one would like to see a col- 
lege four or eight backed up torow. There are a num- 
ber of amateur oarsmen in Kingston with whom they 
could try conclusions. I believe also that cricket would 
become very popular when we have so many players in 
college who are only prevented from playing together on 
account of the cold weather. Iam, sir, &c., 

STUDENT. 





EXAMINATION CENTRES. 
To the Editor of Queen's College ¥ournal. 


IR,—Would it not be greatly in the interest of Queen's 
J University to establish local examinations? I do 
not mean ‘local examinations” in the same sense as that 
term is used at Oxfurd and Cambridge. What I mean ts 
that I would like to see the Senate appoint presiding ex- 
aminers in certain towns and cities throughout the Do- 
minion, that to these examiners the matriculation papers 
should be sent under seal of the University, that the ex- 
amination at all the cities and towns should take place at 
the same time as the regular matriculation at Kingston, 
and that the answer papers of those writing at the local 
centres should all be sent to the Senate and read and 
valued by the regular University examiner. The scheme 
I have outlined is by no means a new and untried one. 
McGill University has had local examinations for half-a- 
dozen years past, and so has Toronto. The reasons for 
adopting such a system of examinations are, at least, 
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worthy of consideration. If it could be successfully car- 
ried out, and there is no reason why it shoul.) not, it would 
extend the usefulness and influence of the College; it 
would place a student, say in Nova Scotia, on the same 
footing as one in Kingston, by enabling him to compete 
for University honours and scholarships without the great 
expense of traveling all the way to Ontario; and it would 
increase the number of matriculants, and probably the 
number of students attending lectures. ‘The details of the 
scheme would require little working out. Two or three 
places could be selected in each province, and at these 
presiding examiners could be appointed, to distribute the 
examination papers, to see that the candidates observed 
the University regulations, and to transmit the answer 
papers to the University authorities, The plan that I have 
outlined is one that has been followed by London Uni- 
versity, England, tor years past. The competition for the 
Gilchrist scholarship takes place in this very way. There 
are now so many graduates of Queen's that there would 
be no difficulty in securing presiding examiners in almost 
every village in the Dominion if need be. Altogether, 
the scheme is certainly worthy of consideration, and is one 
I would like to see discussed in the columns of the Jour- 
NAL, at the meeting of the University Council next April, 
and by the Senate. And, by the way, before closing this, 
let me say I hope to see the October matriculation 
abolished at once and for ever. The High Schvols all 
close their year’s work in June, and in June all the Uni- 
versities, and Queen's in particular, should hold their 
matriculation examinations. But of this anon. One 
thing I am convinced of, and it is this, that if Queen's 
would hold her matriculation examinations in June instead 
of October, and at the same time establish local exami- 
nations, she would in two years double the list of her 
matriculants, if not her students. Yours, &c., 


MEMo. 


For the Fournal. 
THE ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 


ee Society is in its usual lethargic condition. De- 

bating is the main feature of the meetings, and a 
debate is held weekly, but that interest is not shown 
which should be, in this the main society of the College. 
The students of the Royal College seldom put in an ap- 
pearance at the meetings, and this isin no small degree: 
owing to the nature of the debates, which never are on. 
medical subjects. If the A.M.S. aims at being a_ true: 
University Society, subjects should occasionally be intro- 
duced which are of interest to medical students, There is 
no doubt the present system of carrying on debates should 
be remodelled. As it now is, a subject is chosen at 
each meeting for the following week, and all those who: 
happen to be present are chosen on one side or the other,. 
there being often as many as ten on each side. As a con- 
sequence of there being so many speakers, and such a 
short time to .speak in, viz., ten minutes, the speeches 
show but little preparation. Any thought which is showm 
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usually emanates from one or other of about a dozen, who 
strive to make the debates worthy of the name. When 
there are so many speakers many of the arguments are 
repeated in a slightly altered form. If but three or four 
speakers were appointed on each side, with the under- 
standing that care and preparation would be expected, 
the debates would assume a highly different character. In 
other literary societies this is the practice, and they can 
boast of addresses being delivered in their meetings 
worthy of publication. The freshman class this year ex- 
hibit more interest in the Alma Mater Society than is 
usually the case, and the present would be a good time 


to make a radical change in the manner of conducting the 
debates. 


(Our correspondent is rather severe in his strictures 
Yhe debates of the Alma Mater Society this session, while 
furnishing much room for improvement, have yet been far 


from uninteresting. They have, in fact, been character- 
§ , 


ized by a liveliness and energy not witnessed in many 
previous sessions. With regard to the lack of interest 
taken in the debates by students of the Royal College, the 
writer of the above does not give an adequate reason for 
yhe same. Certain it is that if the medical students pre- 
sented themselves in even maderate numbers at the time 
when the subjects for debate are chosen, they could easily 
secure a subject of debate which would satisfy the ma- 
jority of those present. The question of limiting the num- 
ber of speakers on each eveniag is worthy of consideration. 
although such a limitation would debar many inexperi- 
enced speakers from a means of improvement. We shall 
refer editorially to the subject in our next issue.—Eprror 
Journar.] 


REMINISCENCES OF A B.A. OF 56. 
(CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER.) 
‘TN those days the majority of the students had the 
I Church in view, at least ‘at the time of entering Col- 
lege, although, then as now, not a few fell away from their 
intention by the time their Arts’ course was completed. 
It was one of the ecclesiastical regulations in force that 
every aspirant for matriculation had first to run the gaunt- 
let of the Presbytery within which he resided, not only as 
to his moral fitness to-become a student whose goal was 
the ministry, but also as to his knowledge of the subjects 
prescribed for the University entrance examination. This 
was an admirable provision, and it would be well for the 
Church even now to have some such regulation. Faith- 
fully carried out, it would save college authorities the 
painful necessity sometimes laid upon them of refusing 
admission to imperfectly prepared candidates for matricn- 
lation—it would perhaps stop intellectually incompetent 
aspirants to the sacred profession in limine, the right stage 
to do it in—and it would relieve Presbyteries of the nn- 
pleasant and almost impossible task of rejecting candidates 
for license, becanse of their literary and mental deficiencies. 
I can vividly recall this first examination ordeal. It was 
with not a little trepidation I appeared before the grave 
and reverend seigniors, and exhibited my acquaintance 
with Mair’s Introduction, Cesar, Virgil, the Greek Grammar, 
and Arithmetic. The ministers did all in their power to 
put me at my ease; and I managed in spite of my nervous- 
ness to pass muster before them. No fewer than four can- 


didates for admission to Queen's, with a view to. the holy 
ministry, were on the same day examined by that Presby- 
tery. Gne of them scarcely came up to the standard, and 
he was advised to postpone his entrance of the College for 
a year, advice on which he wisely acted. 

In no respect has Canada made greater advances since 
"53, than in the means of locomotion which she possesses. 
Stage and steamboat were at that date the only public 
conveyances. The students from the London District got 
the mail boats at Hamilton, as well as those belonging to ° 
the country between the latter port and Kingston. The 
Glengarry students took the same line coming up to King- 
ston; while those hailing from the Bathurst District were 
accommodated by the little steamers plying through the 
Rideau Canal between Bytown, as Ottawa was then called, 
and the Limestone City. My first sight of a steamboat was 
at a port on this route. The little puffer was called “ The 
Prince of Wales,” and it had for alternate, “ The Firefly.” 
Its cabin accommodation was neither large nor attractive : 
but even had it been otherwisa the extravagance of paying 
for a berth was something that an economically-brought-up 
youth coull not dream of. So 1, with the’ bulk of the 
passengers, hugged the furnace of the © Prince of Wales,” 
with the view of keeping warm, throughout a cold October 
night. The route, especially from Newboro to Kingston, 
is not uninteresting ; and the process of locking the steam- 
erin order to raise it to a higher level, at different points, 
was witnessed with much wonder. But the height of ex- 
citement was not reached until the city, in which several 
years were to be spent, came in sight, with its tall spires, 
and little forest of masts. Cataraqui bridge seemed a 
marvel, spanning such a breadth of water ! And then, how 
formidable to the rustic imagination did the Martello tow- 
ers appear, rising in the:r stateliness out of the water, as 
well as the guiis peering over the walls of the ‘market bat- 
tery!" 

Owing to the want of traveling facilities, very few of the 
students were able to leave for home at. Christmas. The 
holiday time was rather dull in consequence, and there 
was no petitioning to have it extended. The inconvenience 
of being hemmed in by snow and ice was strongly felt on 
a painful occasion. David McDonald, a fine young High- 
lander from the Township of Williams, west’of London, 
died of typhoid-pneumonia on the 21st of February, 1855, 
and his remains had to be taken over the ice to Cape Vin- 
cent, escorted by the students, and thence conveyed by the 
New York Central, and its connections, to the point in the 
United States nearest to London. The death of this pro- 
mising student cast a gloom over the remainder of that 
session; a feeling which was greatly deepened by the 
death, a few weeks later, of a classmate and chum of his, 
Frederick Grierson Smith, son of the late Dr. Smith, of 
the High Schvol, Quebec, and brother of the present be- 
loved pastor of St. Andrew's Church, Kingston. He fell 
a victim to the same disease as McDonald. None of 
Smith's family were able to come to Kingston at the time, 
owing to the vast distance to be traveled by stage, and his 
Temains were interred in the city cemetery, Navigation 
opened about the time of the closing of the College; but 
Sometimes students had to waita week or two to get 
steamers going east or west. 

The population of Kingston, including the soldiers in 
the garrison, was then not much short of what it is to-day; 
and there was a mingling of awe and pleasure in landing 
in a place of such dimensions, especially as it was associat- 
ed with the seat of learning to which my footsteps’ were 
directed. 

There was a boarding-house in connection with the Col- 
lege in those days, presided over by Rev. Henry Byers, a 
superannuated Methodist preacher, who was, however. 
better known by an alias, and is, I believe yet to the fore. 
The experiment of having the students “in residence ” 
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could scarcely be called a success —it was abandoned the 
next session after that of which 1 write... 1 was allowed 
even then to board outside. No doubt living together 
under regulations contributed more to foster an csprit de 
corps than when every man does what 1s good in his own 
eyes ; but it ts questionable whether it tended to increase 
true manliness, and it certainly led many youths to plaa 
and execute escapades of a doubtful character, cut of a 
spirit of resistance to what they felt to be petty restrictions. 
Both the College and the boarding-house were then in 
unpretending houses on William street, near the corner of 
Barrie street. The following year ‘‘ Summerhill,’ the pro- 
perty of Archdeacon Stuart, was acquired for College pur- 
poses, the buildings at present occupied by the Principal 
and Professors Watson and Dupuis, furnishing the neces- 
sary class-rooms. It was thought a wonderfully high step 
upward, to go from the plain premises on William. street 
to the grand buildings that ornamented the crest of ‘‘ Sum- 
merhill.”” He would have been deemed visionary who 
would then have suggested the erection of such a beautiful 
and commodious structure as that which now stands along- 
side, casting its shadow upon the surroundings. 
(TO BE CONTINGED.) 


UNIVERSITY SERMON. 

FPVHE University preacher on January 8th was Bishop 
Carman, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 

selected his text from the seventh chapter of the Acts of 

the Apostles, v. 58: 


“And the witnesses laid down their clothes at the feet! of a young man, 
whose name was Saul. 


The speaker said the words had reference to a very 
' strange scene. The young man Saul had just completed 
his college course. He was born in Tarsus, which was, as 
he had said, no mean city, a remark every young man 
should be able to make of his native place, if not at his 
birth, at least afterwards. At Tarsus he received his 
primary education, in the common and high schools, then 
passed to the University at Jerusalem, the city of Syna- 
gogic Colleges, and in time graduated with the highest 
honours. Surely, you will say, a young man so learned in 
history and profound in theology, having especially the 
opportunity to drink in the cathelic and generous and 
magnanimous spirit of the great Gamaliel, would be liberal 
and free from bigotry and narrow-mindedness. -While 
he studied at Jerusalem there was growing up a_ people 
under another teacher. There had arisen in this land of 
hapa a wondrous teacher, meek and of no pretensions so 
ar as birth and parentage were concerned, a man of pure 
habit, of few but simple and direct words, whose teach- 
ings the people delighted to hear. His doctrines were not 
opposed to those of the school which the young man at- 
tended, but an extension of them, And this man had 
followers. Here was one of them in this scerre. Stephen, 
full of faith and the Holy Ghost, is chosen a deacon, 
Stephen, with a spirit very like that of his Master, has 
spoken clearly on some of the same doctrines which the 
young man held. They were one in regard to Jewish his- 
tory; ana it is well to notice that instead of there having 
been a conflict between Judaism and Christianity, Stephen 
and Paul, and Christ Himself, run their lineage and line 
of argument backward to the time of Abraham and Isaac, 
of whom they spoke with equal positiveness. For carry- 
ing out the doctrines which both held to their legitimate 
consequences, however, Stephen was arraigned, and 
without proper judicial investigation hurried off to his 
execution, The victim lay prone on his face on the 
ground, and if not killed with the stone thrown upon him 
by the first witness he was turned over and. struck a 
secend time; if not then dead the mass were at libert} to 








close in and build a mound upon the prostrate form. He- 
was, pursuant to Jewish custom, stoned to death. Saul 
stood by and witnessed the crime, and was an abettor of 
it. Heshared the guilt of the men who slew the proto- 
martyr. “And the witnesses laid down their clothes at the 
feet of a young man whose name was Saul.” One would. 
not be astray in saying that he was a hot-headed, narrow- 
minded, hosiest-hearted bigot—-hot-headed, because he 
persecuted unto the death; narrow-minded, because he 
was not ready to follow out his own doctrines to their 
logical, histericai, prophetical and legitimate consequences. 
honest-hearted, because, as he said himself, he received 
pardon for the things done by him ignorantly and in: 
unbelief. 

Cookman said of bigotry: ‘I have to forewarn you that 
there is lurking in different sections of our camp a danger- 
ous and malignant spy. I will endeavour to describe this. 
diabolical spy as well as I can. He is remarkably old, 
having grown gray in iniquity. He is ill-shapen, crooked 
and altogether of a very unseemly countenance. His: 
name, sir, is bigotry. He seldom travels in daylight but 
in the evening shades he steals forth from his haunts of 
retirement, and creeps into the tents of the soldiers, and 
with a tongue as smooth and deceptious as the serpent 
who deceived our first mother, he endeavours to sow artow 
firebrands and death in the camp. His policy is to per- 
suade the soldiers in garrison to despise those in the open: 
field, and again those im the open field to despise those in 
the garrison ; to incite the cavalry against the infantry, 
and the infantry against the cavalry; and in so doing he: 
makes no scruple to employ misrepresentation, falsehood, 
and slander; for, like his father,he is a liar from the beginning. 
Now, sir, I trust the army will be on the alert in detecting. 
this old scoundrel and making a public example of him. 
I hope if the Methodist cavalry catch him on the frontiers. 
they will ride him down and put him to the sword with- 
out delay ; I trust the Presbyterian infantry will receive: 
him on the point of the bayonet ; should the Baptists find 
him skulking on the banks of the river I trust they will 
fairly drown him ; and should he dare to approach any of 
our garrisons I hope: the Episcopalians will open upon. 
him a double flanked battery, and the Dutch Reformed 
greet him with a whole round of artillery. Let him die 
the death of a spy without military honors, and after he 
has been gibbeted for a convenient season let his body be 
given to the Quakers, and let them bury him deep, and in 
silence. May God grant that his miserable ghost may 
never revisit this world of trouble.” * 

In language, perhaps more nearly classical, Phillips. 
the Irish orator, thus personifies Bigotry : 

“She has no head and cannot think; she has no heart 
and cannot feel; when she moves it is in wrath; when 
she pauses it is amid ruin. Her prayers are curses; her 


communion is death; her vengeance is eternal; her de- 
calogue is written with the blood of her victims; and if 


she stops a moment from her infernal flight it is upon 
some kiudred rock to whet her fang for keener rapine, and 
to replume her wing for a more sanguimary desolation," 
Pollock wrote of it: 

“O, love-destroying, cursed bigotry! 

Cursed in heaven, but cursed more in bell! 

THE INFIDEL, who turned his ynpious war 

Against the walls of Zion on the rock 

Ot ages built and higher than the clouds, 

SINNED, and received his due reward; but she 

Within her walls sinned more; of I¢ norance 

Bigot, her daughter Persecution walked 

"Phe earth from age to age, and drank the blood of saints," 


And Cowper said : 


“While Bigotry with well dissembled fears 
His eyes shut fast, his fingers in his ears: 
Mighty to parry and push by God’e Word 
With senseless noise, his argument the aword. 
Pretends a zeal tor godliness and grace ‘ 
And spits abhorrence in the Christian's face.” 


What were the lessons drawn from this scene 7 








1, How little we know of what is within us. Look at 
the Apostle Paul He had learned, no doubt. in. the 
Greek schools. the motte over the temple door: « Know 
Thyself." ft is good for man to know himself physically. 
his temperament and habits, in order to the better guard 
his health : he should know himself metaphysically, his 
habits of thought, mind and temper, in order to the better 
educate himself. But the Apostle had reference to another 
kind of knowledge. We have many lights by which to 
examine the secrets of the soul. ‘Take the lights of human 
experience and human history. and the directer and 
clearer light of human consciousness, and go within the 
heart. [tis good there have been what have been called 
the philosophic revelations, else there never had been the 
virtues connected with the Pagan civilization. This phil- 
osophic search of the heart of man, under the lights of 
experience and history and consciousness, reveals the 
necessity of those things that are needful for the better 
development of character. But aman may take the torch 
of philosophy and hnman experience and examine the 
chambers of fis soul, and if it be his only light there will 
be doors and passages inaccessible. The one pertect light 
is that of the spiritof the Hving God, the light of divine 
revelation. Only the voice that appeals to the conscience, 
Whose words sur thé deepest recesses of the heart and 
bring a man to a better and clearer understanding of him- 
self, ah, it only isdivine. The effect of knowing one’s self 
was illustrated by the life of the apostle. This man, so 
noted for his bigotry, who held the clothes of those who 
hurled stones at the dying Stephen, was the same who 
wrote vit, Romans, who could say, "When I would do 
good evil is) present with me “QO wretch that fam, 
who shall deliver me from this corpse, this stenchfal 
corpse 7” And his answer would be remembered, © | 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

2. We learn another lesson--how little we know of the 
circumstances about us, how little we know of the in- 
fluences bearing upon us. No man’s circumstances, po- 
litical or social, could have been more favourable than 
Saul’s. But he knew not what was before him. And 
what a shame and sin, said the Bishop, for young men in 
a free land, enjoying rare blessings, to repine at their cir- 
cumstances! He could name scores and hundreds of 
young men who had begun life under the most favourable 
circumstances, and who had got farthest back and sunk 
lowest in degradation. Others who had commenced with 
circumstances against them--in the estimation of short- 
sighted persons—had become the most learned, the 
mightiest in political powet and social influence, the high- 
est functionaries in the Church and State. The apostle 
had struck the right key when he sad. What things 
were gain to me, those I cotnted luss for Christ. Yea, 
doubtless, and T count all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge*of Christ Jesus my Lord; for 
which I have suffered the loss of all things. and do count 
them but dung. that 1 may win Christ.” 

3. We learn from this scene how little we know 
of what is before us. It was the very apostle who 
wrote the wondrous descriptions of labour, toil and 
suffering in the Church of God that was stoned 
and beaten, and shipwreckel, and exposed to num- 
berless dangers. he scene taught the grandeur to 
which one could rise when acting under the inspiration of 
God. It was the same persecuting youth that as an 
apostle wrote xu. Romans, in which. he says, “1 
beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service.” 
Again, in I. Corinthians, xia. chap., he says, “Charity 
suffereth long and is kind.” How truly the scene suits 
the cases of thousands of souls; how true that damning 
bigotry brings upon thousands of generous souls the pall 
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of night, the darkness of death, the continuing in ignor- 
ance of themselves. of the umiverse of God, of human 
nature and history. Why, there are men living in this 


darkness who have as little idea of what there is locked up 


within them as Columbus had cf the American continent. 
when first he caught a glimpse of San Salvador. 

4. They learned that mere training does not produce a 
large heart. Here was a man with a good education, 
whose writing showed clearly that he was rich in Grecian 
lore, whose scholarship was not disputed, who was 
learned in the doctrines of the Jewish schools, and yet 
had not a large heart. Tle was a tyrant, a persecutor, an 
abettor in the foal marder of one who was bringing to 
their logical consequences the doctrines which he held 
himself. Whence arose the persecutors in. the past ? 
Where were the martyrs Ridley and Latimer burned ? 
Where but before a college in Oxford. Who sent Co- 
lumbus wandering through Europe with the simple truth 
upon hts lips that the earth was round ? Who but the 
men of hoods and gowns. Who demanded of Galileo, 
“You must recant!’ Ah, thera is need in colleges as 
well as in the common walks of life-of greater simplicity. 
Paul. although educated, needed a harge heart, he needed 
the grace of God, the new birth, and his wants are the 
Wants of everybody. Other lessons might be drawn from 
this scene, such as, we know bat litde how our fidelity may 
affect the world. St. Augustine said, "Si Stephanus non 
orasset Eeclesia Paulum non haberet.” Stephen's fidelity ” 
led to Paul's conversion. So with the lehity of a Luther, 
a Wnox, a Wesley. Again we learn that mere sincerity of 
purpose ts not sufficient. Paul was honest enough, yet 
Needed conversion to God aided by the Spirit of the Lord, 
We learn that mental culture, scientific and even theo- 
logical training, do not change the heart. The students 
of theological schools need the work of the Spirit of the 
Lord, but he would only look at this thought, that Saul 
held the garments of those who stoned Stephen. Are 
there no such men now 2) Has human nature changed ? 
Is there no evidence in current events, even in what is 
called the progress of haman thought, to justify the opinion 
that there are men who stone those who stand up for the 
truth, and those who hold the garments of the men that 
throw the stones? Ifsuch men were divided there would be 
two classes—those wholly without the Christian Church, 
who believe that all phenomena is the development of 
material force, or that everything originated in evolution, 
These men hurl the stones, and there are unsuspected 
men who hold the garments. Everywhere men will be 
found ready to applaud and rejoice in the boldness ofefree 
thought. Ingersoll he numbered among those who stood 
on the outside of the Church and hurled rocks of perse- 
secution at the people having faith in a personal God. 
Beware, young men of the University, said he, lest you 
be found holding his garments, or the clothes of Hume, 
or the coat of Tom Paine. The second class of stone 
throwers were in the Church. A man without creed of 
some kind, withont distinct theological principles, is not 
Worth a great deal, dt is an easy matter for men of that 
sort to throw stones at Christianity. Such is a sort of 
intellectual lbertinism. The one who belittles the atone- 
ment and character of Christ, who takes away from the 
dignity of the Saviour, who exercises a great treedom of 
thought, is applauded by muttitudes, saying, “ Ah, he’s 
not afraid to say what he thinks.” The one who fully be- 
lieves in the atonement and all the other characteristics 
of Christianity is declared to be tettered, bound down by 
traditions, creeds an:l dogmas. Tone down the plenary 
inspiration of the scriptures, speak lightly of hell and 
eternal death. Why? That sin may not appear suv re- 
pugnant to those who indulge init. The Word of God 
declares it to be an abomination, a thing that He hateth. 
A remedy has been provided and should be used. since no 
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‘sin-sick, uncleansed, spotted soul can enter heaven. The 
appeal of the apostle should be re-echoed by every heart, 
Lord, what wilt thou have me todo?" He urged his 
hearers to repent; to look to the all-sufficient and present 
Saviour with a trustful, living faith ; to take Him to their 
hearts in order that there may be formed in them the hope 
of glory; to labour to bring forth fruit unto righteousness, 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, faith, meekness, 


temperance. Paul's was the sweetest and noblest illus- 
tration of a regenerated soul. His was a good example to 
follow. 





THE MAYOR'S GOLD MEDAL. 


We are pleased to be able to announce that Mayor 

Gaskin--the newly-elected Chief Magistrate of 
Kingston—has signified his intention of following the ex- 
ample of his predecessors in the civic chair, by donating 
one of the gold medals to be awarded at the ensuing Con- 
vocation. This graceful custom on the part of Kingston's 
succéssive Mayors has always added to the interest of the 
Convocation’s proceedings, and the present instance will 
form no exception. The medal will this year be awarded 
to the highest honour-man in Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 


> SELECTED, <: 


SHALL WOMEN PRACTICE MEDICINE ? 
DR. MARY P, JACOBI. 


HE most serious obstacles to be encountered are not 
always the most real ones. In this, as in everything 

that women do, the question of capacity is often outranked 
by the question of taste. Whether women, with all her 
organic imperfections on her head, can be theoretically 
supposed capable of the study and practice of medicine ; 
whether, which is quite a different question, there actually 
exists any number of women whose capacity in this direc- 
tion has been fairly tested and demonstrated—these are 
interesting subjects of inquiry. But the most completely 
affirmative answer to such inquiry might still leave un- 
settled a question of much more importance for that large 
class of people whose convictions and actions are under 
the permanent domination of their tastes. These ask not. 
‘‘Is she capable?" but, ‘Is this fearfully capable person 
nice?” Will she upset our ideal of womanhood, and 
maidenhood, and the social relations of the sexes? Cana 
women physician be lovable; can she marry ; can she have 
children ; will she take care of them? If she cannot, what 
isshe? “ Qwest ce qu'une femme,” said a French journal- 
ist in this connection, “qui n'est ni epouse ni mere?" 
“God,” declared a Boston physician well versed in the 
counsels of Providence, " never intended women to practice 
medicine.” Hence the inference that piety, if nothing else, 
demanded the exclusion of women frcm the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. It is from the peculiarity of the con- 
ditions involved that the handful of women no-v engaged 
in the practice of medicine may be considered in any way 
to affect or endanger existing arrangements or social 
ideals. Thousands of women. from manifold causes quite 
extraneous to medicine, remain celibates all their lives: 
yet no one reproaches them for refusing the duties of wife 
and mother. Thousands of women earn their living by 
non-domestic labor ; one profession, that of public teach- 
ing, practically thrown open to women only during the last 
half century, is already thronged by them. Yet no one 
feels that the foundations of society are therefore hable to 











be overthrown. What is it in the profession of medicine 
which excites at present such different feeling and such 
bitter prejudice ? There are several things. In the first 
place, the profession of medicine has always been subject- 
ed to popular misconceptions, and the odium due to these 
1s necessarily shared by the. women who aspire to be 
physicians. Again, by a social fiction, it is assumed that 
the usual employments now sought by women are to be 


‘filled by them only while waiting for marriage, or as a 


resource in widowhood or desertion. Even such pro- 
fessional work as teaching is expected to be laid aside after 
a few years, and there is much, at least in the primary 
grades of teaching, to make such interruption rather desir- 
able. But the profession of medicine must be chosen de- 
liberately, and not at hap-hazard, from a strong and genu. 
ine taste, and not from the mere pressure ef economic ne- 
cessity ; it must be seriously prepared for in youth; must 
be entered upon at the age at which at present many 
women marry ; does not yield its best returns until full 
maturity has been reached ; must be adopted, therefore, if 
at all, for a lifetime. Hence is required either an accident- 
al celibacy or a deliberate renunciation of marriage for the 
sake of medicine, such as is not dreamed of in regard to 
any other work; or else such an adjustment of domestic 
claims as shall render them and the practice of medicine 
by married women mutually compatible-—Am. Paper 


_ MEETINGS. 





ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 


N Saturday evening, the 7th inst., this Society held 

its first meeting since the holidays. As the Presi- 

dent was absent, Vice-President Elay occupied the chair. 
The attendance was small, probably owing to the fact 
that many students had not yet returned. There being no 
matters of importance for the consideration of the So- 
ciety, after the ordinary business had been disposed of 
the debate for the evening was taken up. The subject 
resolved was, “that the introduction of machinery has 
been more beneficial than detrimental to the condition of 
the workingman.” Mr. Shanks was leader of the affirma- 
tive, and Mr. A. McLeod leader of the negative. Both 
sides were ably supported. The main arguments brought 
forward in favour of the affirmative were: The improved 
condition of the workingmen since the introduction of 
machinery; the cheapening of commodities was a benefit 
to the workingman as a consumer; the introduction of 
machinery had increased both the number of labourers 
and their wages; thuse employed about machinery re- 
quired more skill and enlightenment than those employed 
at manual labour; hence machinery tended towards the 
elevation of the working class. It was maintained on the 
negative side that machinery, by throwing many out of 
employment, produced misery and pauperism; that the 
condition of the workingman has not been ameliorated to 
as great an extent as that of other classes since the intro- 
duction of machinery; that machinery has tended to cen- 
tralize capital, as in the case of large factories, and that 
the crowding together of workingmen in such factories has 
a demoralizing effect. The Chairman, Mr. Childerhose, 
considered that stronger arguments were adduced in favour 
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of the affirmative than against, and decided accordingly. 
The meeting then adjourned. 





MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


[Lee Association held its fortnightly meeting on Satur- 
: day, the r4th inst., in Divinity Hall. 

After routine business Messrs. A. Gandier, N. Camp- 
bell and A. K, McLeod read reports of their mission work 
during the past summer. 

The Association is increasing the number of mission- 
aries sent out under its auspices, and next summer will 
probably place one in the Manitoba field, in addition to 
those labouring in Ontario. This matter will come up for 
discussion in a few weeks. 


-> PERSONAL. + 
r A. ELLIOTT, B.A., '79, and J. R. Lavell, B.A., 


¢ ‘77, paid flying visits to Kingston during the 
holidays. 


A. McLaren, ‘82, who spent last summer in the North- 
West, has been engaged in a lecturing tour eastward dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. He speaks glowingly of the 
country, We understand that the funds raised by Mr. 
McLaren are for the benetit of a new church in the 
Prairie Province. 


A.C. Fowcer, B.A., 81, of Carleton Place High School, 
spent his holidays in Kingston. 


W. Bripen, B.A., ‘80, has received a lucrative appoint- 
ment in the Ingersoll High School as assistant master. He 
leaves behind him many friends in Picton. 


THE JouRNAL has received its usual subscription from 
Rev. R. Chambers, B.A., '66, of Erzeroum, Eastern 
Turkey. Qur far-away friend has evidently not forgotten 
his old Alma Mater. 


W. S. BETHuNE, ‘83, is still pursuing a course in gun- 
nery within the walls of “B" Battery. 


P. F. Lanaitt, B.A., ‘81, is laboring as a missionary at 
Mattawa, Ont. 


THE JOURNAL man was glad toexchange greetings during 
the holidays with Mr. J. V. Anglin, ex-editor of the Jour- 
NAL; also with Mr. F. I, Bamford, Principal of Dunham 
Academy, Que., who is doing well in his new home. 


Cot, STRANGE, R.A., Commandant of the Royal School 
of Gunnery, Kingston, has retired from the Imperial 
army with the rank of Major-General. Gen. Strange is a 
fine specimen of a soldier and a man, and should he also 
retire from the command of the School, will be much 
missed in Kingston. 


Mr. SamuEL Woops, M.A., late of this city, has been 
appointed Principal of the preparatory department of 
Lake Forest University, Ilinois. Lake Forest is a new 
University, and co-educational. The Rev. Donald Ross, 
of this University, is Financial Agent. The first honorary 
degree of Lake Forest was conferred on the Rev. Dr. 
Smith, of St. Andrew's Church, \ingston. 


In arecent issue of the Australasian: Medical Gazette, 
published at Sydney, N.S.W., is recorded the appoint- 
ment of Dr. M. Matheson, late of Brewarrina, N.S.W., as 
medical officer to the hospital at Aramac, Queensland. 





Dr. Matheson is a graduate in medicine of Queen's, hav- 


ing obtained his M.D. here in 1870. 


W. Jounston, of Huntingdon, Que., formerly of the 
class of ‘82, is around the city this week. He has adopted 
the musical profession, and has becomea Benedict since 
we last saw him. : 





“:De Nezis Nepinus.< . 


FJNHE Glee Club—or, at least, as many of the boys as 

remained in the city during the holidays—gave a 
concert on Decr. 30th at Kennedy's Hall, township of | 
Hinchinbrooke, in aid of the Missionary Association of 
the College. The journey from the city and return was 
made by the K.& P. RR., to the kindness of whose offi- 
cials the members of the Club ate much indebted. The 
train was late in arriving at its destination, but the audi- 
ence waited patiently, and were well rewarded for doing 
So on the appearance of the Club. Despite the unfavorable 
State of the roads, the attendance was excellent, and a 
respectable sum was realized. 


THe Victoria College paper, though somewhat late in the 
season, describes the way our men would be treated on . 
the foot-ball field should they go to Cobourg. The brag- 
ging of the Acta 1s innocent, but it should not give out in 
another column that the Victoria men got to work too late 
tohave a good team. The Acta must have great confi- 
dence in its players to think that without organization 
they are more than a match for a first-class team, such as 
we could turn out before the end of the season. : 


Tue English papers of a recent date contain an account 
of how ‘a caddish Yankee student at Brasenose, Oxford, 
was fined {10 for squirting tobacco juice over one of the 
pillars of the main corridor.” We wonder what action 
would be taken by the authorities of Brasenose, Oxford, if 
their Convocation Hall were left in the state ours was 
after an Alma Mater meeting not so very long ago ? 
Would it be summary’ execution, or imprisonment for life, 


“or both ? 


A “ Students’ Total Abstinence Society" is talked of. 
We know some undergrads who agree with Mark Twain 
on this subject. The great humourist, in the course of an 
after-dinner speech in Pittsburgh recently, said that “ total 
abstinence was a good thing. He believed in total a¥sti- 
nence. In fact he carried total abstinence to such a point 
that he totally abstained from even total abstinence itself. 
In this way he avoided even the appearance of evil,” 


Caps and gowns are now in universal use, and are a 
decided improvement outwardly to the personnel of the 
college. 


Stupy is not destructive of a good appetite—at least so 
think two juniors anda soph. who may beseen almost every 
afternoon at a certain restaurant on Earl street, devouring 
huge pieces of pastry. They were rather surprised the 
other day when one of the Professors passed the window, 
and looked in upon them as they were playing “ Jack 
Horner” with an enormous pie. The Prof., however, only 
smiled and nodded. We fancied, though, that he looked 
grave immediately afterwards. Perhaps his thoughts re- 
verted to his own happy college days, or perhaps—well 
perhaps he felt concerned for the future well-being of the 
pie-consumers. 


Mr. FLEMING, our worthy Chancellor, paid usa visit 
on the roth inst. He met with a warm reception from 
the students of the different classes, which he visited 
while in session. 
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A Few members of the class of S35 are evidently of the 
tpnion that the time-honoured Coneursus Iniquitatis is 
dead, and that they are at liberty to) do as they please. 
For their information we may say that the + Concursus ” 
is still alive and will certainly visit with dire justice some 
of the present offenders, unless they walk more citcum- 
spectly. Beware! 


Tue sidewalk in rear of the College leading from Union 
street needs widening. In its present condition it reminds 
one of seeing Barnum walk a tight rope, to witness a 
pedestrian balancing himself upon it~-especially in a gale 
of wind. And the turn-stile, too, at the entrance to the Col- 
lege grounds is a delightfully companionable piece of furni- 
ture, especially after dark. More than once the writer has 
closely resembled a W" {double-vou) as ‘he inJiscreetly 
sought to take the citadel by storm, ; 

Where are those street lamps promised last session ? 


Tus results of the recent examination in Botany are to 
be withheld until the general announcements at the finals. 


Trt Alma Mater Society proposes giving an entertain- 
ment shortly. These entertainments, consisting of music. 
readings, Kc, were in former years very popular, bath with 
the students and-citizens generally, and) we Nope to see 
them brought on more frequently in future. 


The stulents of the Koval Collese have returned from 
vacation and are again hard at work. Glad to see you 
again, boys. Let all bones of discord between the Facul- 
ties be forever buried, 

Tus latest case of absent-minde Iness is reported to us 
by the Secretary-Treasurer of the fournaL. In the early 
part of the session he received from a subscriber (who 1s 
an LL.D. by the way) the usual enclosure of a dollar for 
this session’s JourNar, In due form the usual receipt 
was sent, and lately, to the Secretary's surprise, another 
letter from the same subscriber appeared enclosing the 
receipt back again in company with another dollar, and 
requesting us to overlook the tardiness of his anunal pay- 
ment. He had evidently mistaken the receipt for a dan. 


Miss SpooNk&R, ‘85, has succeeded in taking first place 
in the Junior Chemistry Monthlies, making remarkably 
good percentages. 


Miss Hoorgr, also of ‘85, came out first at the two 
examinations in Junior French and German. 


A sarcastic senior, who prides himself on his military 
attaininents, suggests that the title “ University Rifle Com- 
pany” is inappropriate. He says that the size of some of 
the privates proclaims it to be a company of Infant-ry, not 

Rifles. 


Messrs. Britron, ().C., and Walkem, Q.C., Protessars, 
respectively. of Criminal Law and Equity, hold their 
classes this year in their own offices. The number of law 
students is so small that this is practicable at present, but 
we expect to see an increased number of students in the 
law faculty next session. 


Messrs. T. H. Ambrose and B. B. Foster, under- 
graduates of Harvard University, paid us a short visit 
last week. They expressed themselves as much pleased 
with Queen's, 


Tue Librarian. is preparing a new catalogue of the 
hibrary. The work is a most laborious one, and will not 
be completed until the beginning of next session. 

Tue only feature of co-education to which the male 
students of Queen's have not as yet become reconciled is 
one for which they are not wholly to blame. We refer to 
the unfortunate habit the ladies have of coming out first 
in most or their classes. It is this inconsiderate conduct on 
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their part that is calenlated tomake all right-thinking men 
oppose co-education. We earnestly hope for reform, 


ors any one know who owns that massive New Testa- 
ment. parallel-columned in French and English? We 
know, but refuse to tell. 


Iv was a juniqgr, He had heard “Patience,” and was 
softly humming to himself that verse, one line of which is 
“And art stopped short in the cultivated court of the 
Iempress Josephine.” Not long afterwards he heard a 
freshy in the acljoining room putting himself to sleep by 
singing in dulcet tones: ‘“ And the clock stopped short in 
the confiscated court of the Empress Josephine," Rumour 
has it that the junior growled out something about Mrs. 
Partington and then swore horribly. Certain it is, at all 
events, that he never sings ' Patience” any more. 


“Jon” says that if the students would only leave his 
cow, his bunch of keys end the College gong alone, he 
would be perfectly happy. Hfow would it do to call a 
mass Meeting and form a‘ @ormack Defence League,” or 
a “Cow Protective Association.” or even a‘ Keys and 
Cormack Club 7" : 


SENTOR FRENCH. —(Class translating Shakespeare). 
Prof.: "Mr. Blank, translate the speech commencing 


‘Hail! Macbeth." 
vous, Macbeth.” 


History.— Prof. (lecturing on oman History): “Tt 
was generally believed by the masses that the Senate 
should be abolished, but ———." Yells and cheering, 
which the Prof. entirely fails to understand 


Mr. Blank, 


“Comment vous portes- 
Commution, , 


Tue officers of the Concursus Virtutis of the Medical 
Colleze have been appcinted, and are as follows: Justices, 
Messrs Garrett, Stewart and Reeve ; Prosecuting At- 
torncys, Messrs. Cornell, Cameron, Mordy and McGhee ; 
High Sheriff, Cumberland; Constables, Keith and 
Webster; Secretary-Treasurer, McGhee. 


Ir was the Professor of Political Kconomy who asked, 
the other day, “ What is the great evil of money?” And 
it was a brillant soph. who answered, “ Not having any ;” 
and. we may add, it was the whole class that applauded. 


QUEEN'S can boast of the most methodical student to 
be found anywhere. He has a blackboard erected at the 
foot of his bed, upon which he deciphers the mathematical 
problems tobe gone over for the next day. He then re- 
tires, and. of course, on awaking in the morning the first 
object that meets his eyes is the blackboard. He thus 
saves the labour of getting up, and so abstracted does he 
become in the solving of the aforesaid problems that he 
calmly closes his eyes and becomes oblivious to all his 
surroundings. Indeed, it is reported that he frequently 
fails to hear the breakfast bell, and that on more than one 
occasion he has been too late for his class. 


ZooLocy class. Prof.: “These animals grow for 
about six months, an as they grow they increase in size.” 
Applause. 


Ir is estimated that nine freshmen out of ten have their 
photographs taken in cap and gown within one month 
after coming to College, and that six out of ten have rolls 
of manuscript in their hands. Anyone who disputes the 
correctness of these figures are referre! to the show-case 
of the nearest photographer. 


Why does the cynical senior smile when he reads a 
notice to the effect that “ The Rifle Company will parade 
in the armoury at 4 p.m. A full muster js expected ?" 
Can it be because he thinks that a move accurate reading * 
would be: ‘The company will meet in the attic at 4 p.m. 
A full attendance is requested?” We give it up. 


“ JoHN”' is credited with thinking that the Y.M.C.A. is 
contaminating the whole College. He says there are no 
more scrambles in the corridors, no “ pamphlet fights,” 
as there were in the old reading room, no shoving freshies 
through the library wicket, no attempts made to smoke 
out the Professors by tampering with the furnace, no 
glorious “' rushes" at the old blackboard, no fun, no ex- 
citement, nonothing. 


_ THE Divinity students returned to College on the 11th 
instant. 


Rev. Dr. Bete, of Walkerton, is the lecturer on Apolo- 
getics this term. 


Tue University preacher on Sunday, 15th inst., was the 
Rev. J. F. Stevenson, D.D., ‘80, of Montreal. His dis- 
course was eloquent and powerful, and was delivered to an 
audience more than usually large. For the next few Sab- 
baths a special collection will be taken up at the services 
in Convocation Hall, to liquidate the small debt st'll ex- 
isting upon the organ. 


Curtosittes.— What is this thing? That? Oh that is 
a species of medical student. Is ita man? Oh my yes. 
Is it gregarious? Yes; it always goes with the ‘‘gang.” 
Can it drink beer? Oh, yes; owing to much practice andl 
a determination te succeed it can now drink beer like a 
man. How does it treat Arts men? It patronizes Arts 
men. {sit noisy? Itis. Is it conceited ? Very. Does it 
pass good exams. ? Yes; it makes about go per cent. Does 
it spend all its nights in the city ? No; sometimes it 
takes drives in the country. 

What have we here? Is it alive? Yes; it is alive, but 
it is taking its afternoon nap. Does it sleep much? Yes, 
it sleeps a great deal. What is it called? It is usually 
called a Church student. 
student? Hysh! that is no business of yours. Why 
does it wear those black clothes? Because they are 
clerical. Does it pore over its books? Does it become 
so absorbed in study as to neglect its meals? Hardly 
ever, Will it be able to uphold the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity against the attacks of infidelity? Does it compre- 
hend the progress of science? Its ideas on scientific pro- 
blems are vague. What doesit do? It preaches. Does 
it know the internal condition of the congregation it 
preaches to? Yes, it knows the sermon fee of every con- 
gregation within a radius of forty miles. Does it get 
prizes? Yes, it gets ‘Church" scholarships. Is this 
species of animal plentiful? No; happily they are seldom 
met with. 

And this? Is a senior. Can we go a little closer to 
him? Yes, but you mustn't touch him. He hasa far 
away look in hiseyes, hasn't he? Yes. Whatis he read- 
ing? Spinoza. Does he study the philosophy of the 
beautiful ? Yes; he had an esthetic wassail last night. 
Why does he drawl that way? We don't know. Is he 
funny? Very. Who laughs at his jokes? He does. Who 
else? Freshmen. 

And this little thing, isn’t it young? Yes; it is a second 
year man. Isit timid? Quite the reverse, Where was 
it last night? It was around town most of the night. 
Can it be snubbed? It can, but with difficulty. Does it 
attend meetings ? Invariably, and speaks on every con- 
ceivable matter that it can think of. 7 

Can you tell me what that is? Yes; that isa “lamb. 
Why is he called that? Because he is a pet. Whose pet ? 
The Senate's. Will he “cut” aclass? He says he will, 
but he won't. Why? Ask his classmates. 

And who is that charming creature? Oh, that is a lady 
Student. She is reserved, isn't she? Yes; you see she 
is in college at present. Isshe clever? She 1s, and don’t 
let it elude your retentive memory. : 


Why did it become a Church. 
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“SEX CHANGES. 3 

CTA VICTORIANA for December has a good reply 
A to the pretensions of the Toronto men, although the 
remarks of the ‘Varsity on University centralization are 
hardly of sufficient import to merit a serious editonal. It 
was, perhaps, a small thing to do, but some remarks in 
the last Acta induced us to compare it with this Paper, 
and we find that our twelve Pages of reading matter con- 
tain as much as the Acta’s fifteen with its large type, 
while we publish twice as many numbers during the ses- 
sion as our Cobourg contemporary. Such being the case, 
it is somewhat absurd of the Acta to make patronizing al- 
lusions to the size of other papers, 


THE Mercury (College of the City of New York) is an 
interesting and sturdy College paper. Although its articles 
don't by anv means impress one with the idea that they 
are the fruits of venerable minds, yet they are marked by 
good sense. 


THE Argosy (Mount Allison College, Sackville, N.B,) is 
an active chronicler of events of local interest. and as. 
such is probably much prized by its own College. But 
its range of general information does not appear to extend 
very far. We believe the Argosy will soon have to share 
the honours for New Brunswick with a paper soon to be 
published by the studerts of the University of New 
Brunswick. 


Tue King’s College Record (Windsor, Nova Scotia,) is 
one of those papers which it is a pleasure to receive, It 
is too sanctimonious for our tastes, but thoroughly 
gentlemanly. The Record thinks Prof, Fletcher's recent 
address on classical study the best thing on the subject 
it has seen, and publishes it in full. 


We called the exchange department of the Niagara 
Index frank. The editor takes it as a personal insult. 
His name is Augustus, not Frank. Funny, funny Index. 


THE local editor of the Montreal College ¥ournal, con- 
trary to rule, isin no hurry to get out of college. He is 
going to take his time and graduate in 1888. By that 
time a noticeable tendency tc be gushing will, no doubt, 
have disappeared. 


AT one of the meetings for special prayer last week" the 
chairman undertook to criticise the press for its too evi- 
dent leaning toward infidelity, and quoted in illustration 
the fact that a while ago it was announced that an article 
would appear in the North American Review from the pen 
of Col. Robert Ingersoll, to be followed by a reply from 
the pen of Judge Black; the article and the reply ap- 
peared, then a rejoinder by Col. Ingersoll, but no further 
reply was allowed to appear from Judge Black, The 
speaker characterised this as unfair, inasmuch as the reply 
of Judge Black was extremely able. Now the truth is that 
Judge Black's reply was so weak and halting, and the 
Judge showed himself so little able to cope with the witty 
lecturer, that the editor of the Review exercised a wise 
discretion in refusing to let the second reply appear. 
Weak articles in reviews, and incorrect statements from 
religious platforms, hinder rather than help the cause of 
truth and religion.—Canadian Spectator. : 

Here we have the spectacle of a minister of the Chris- 
tian religion pandering to free thinkers by patting a noted 
infidel on the back. But itis life to the editor of the 
Spectator to be thought liberal-minded. Th» above ex- 
tract is also calculated to impress people with the idea 
that the only person who is able to cope with the “ witty 
lecturer" is the Rev. A. J. Bray. 
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i ; gloves were lying upon a chair. The very air had an 
"COLLEGE WoerLD.# : esthetic fragrance. Lying upon the table were some 
: ; Rage nae, | books, pens, paper and some fragments of verses which 
C6 HE girls,” says the London Spectator, “ have taken | had evidently been jotted down in the inspiration of a 


a remarkable place in the London University 
honours list of the B.A. examinations. Of the six in the 
English honours list the first and two others were girls. In 
German, two of the four in the honour class were girls. 
In mathematics, the first of three in the honour class was 
agirl. Inthe examinations for bachelor of medicine the 
first of three honours in anatomy went toa girl; and one 
of the three honours for materia medica and pharma- 
ceutical chemistry went tn a woman. Maybe they will be 
allowed to practice medicine in England by and by.” 


Tacxine about lady students giving their pet names for 
publication: The Heidelberg Yournal prints a concert 
programme, in which the first part song is given by 
Nannie Bott, Prudie Fenneman and Ammy Myers. 


ATHLETIcs.—We notice and commend the taste for 
athletic sports which is developing in the weaker sex. At 
New Haven ladies turn out en masse to see a Yale football 
match. In one of the English Universities there is a four, 
composed of the most muscular girls in the University ; 
but whether they row 1n a shell or a yawl is not definitely 
stated. While in Hellmuth Ladiés’ College, London, 
there are two flourishing baseball clubs, captained by the 
best catchers in the College. 


Crassics have become optional as a study at Victoria 
‘University, Manchester, England. The degree of Bachelor 
will in future be awarded without a compulsory knowledge 
-of Latin and Greek. 





*¢ BON: MONS. + 


T is now claimed that the first time the expression 
“Eureka” had been used, was when Socrates sat 
‘down on a tack for which he had been looking.—Ex. 
Did Xantippe ask what Eureka meant ? 


AT a camp-meeting lately. a venerable sister began the 
hymn: ‘‘My soul be on thy guard; ten thousand foes 
arise." She began too high. “Ten thousand,” she 
screeched and stopped. “Start her at five thousand |" 
cried a stock broker present.—Student Life. 


WILD OSCAR, THE AESTHETE. 


THERE is hardly any such opportunity for a quiet, satis- 
factory talk, for a small flirtation, or a real old gossip, as 
there ts over a cup of well mixed tea. It was while sip- 
ping some of the decoction of this celestial herb, that we 
had an opportunity to talk to Wild Oscar, the English 
Esthete. Our interview occurred as follows: 

One day, as his familiar figure was seen entering the 
Hotel Brunswick, the idea occured to us to learn from his 
‘Early English’ lips his opinion of American colleges 
and their possibilities, aesthetically considered. A little 
while after we strolled into the office of the Brunswick, 
and asked to be shown to his roam. Following the bell. 
boy, we finally came to a narrow hall-way, which he enter- 
ed. As we did so, a waiter passed bearing upon a tray a 
glass holding a faded lily, a plate of withered violets, and 
a soup-tureen supposed to contain a sunflower. “ The re. 
mains of Mr. Oscar's breakfast,’ we were informed. 

Opening one of the numerous doors, we were ushered 
into a sitting-room, which the owner had seemingly just 
quitted. Ihe attendant informed us that he wonld return 
in a few minutes. So we commenced a cursory exami- 
nation of this temporary abode of zstheticism, 

In one corner stood a flower-pot in which a large sun- 
flower was growing. The wild poet's overcoat, hat and 





' collars as soon as possible. 


moment. 

We picked up the sheet on which one of these was 

written. It ran: : ; 
‘‘ Sunny days and summer skies, . 

(Oh! for thoughts rainbow’d that lag.) 
Existence is short, and time fast flies, 
When lithesome maids, with turquoise eyes, 
Pulsing and throbbing from Nature's dies, 
Longing and yearning to know the whys, 

(Bosky and weird is the gruesome hag.) 
E’en light is sombreness in disguise.” 

“How “beautiful!” we thought. “ The Passion of a 
‘Paradise Lost’ contained in eight short lines. He is 
divine." Then we turned over the paper and saw on the 
back of it : 

“Mrs, Macpuney, 

Please send home my ‘Lord Byron’ 

I have two lectures to deliver 

here and three out of town this week. If you have not all 

three ironed send one at all events. I will remit am't of 
bill. In haste, < 
WILp Oscar.” 

Then he was really human! Very much so, as he had 
forgotten to mail the note. We laid it down with a sigh, 
At that moment he entered. We introduced ourselves, 
and he was delighted to see us. He rang for his dinner. 
In a few moments it was brought in. There was a glass 
containing a small leafy sprig, the sunflower tureen, a 
large bunch of tulips, a water lily, and a mass of loose 
rosebuds. 

You see,” he said, ‘as far as the public are concerned, 
Ilive upon the ethereal beauty of flowers, but, personally, 
let me show you.” From underneath the rosebuds he 
abstracted a snall loaf of bread: the water-lily coatained 
in its centre a pat of butter; in each tulip was a small 
piece of tenderloin and one Saratoga potato; and the leafy 
sprig was found to be mint, reposing in ajulep. From the 
tureen he took a steaming little tea-pot, from which he 
poured two cups of tea. 

“Mr. Oscar,” we said at last, 
of America ?”’ 

“Well,” replied the poet, reflectively, “ it appears to be 
a country inhabited solely by newspaper reporters, and 
the population is large. Moreover, each is more imperti- 
nent than the last.” 

“What are the possibilities of zesthetic growth in Ameri- 
can colleges ?” 

“Small,” he replied; "it cannot grow in Harvard. 
#Estheticism and co-education cannot be co-existent. They 
could never understand it at Yale. At Princeton it would 
probably be forbidden by Dr. McCosh as being too 
worldly. You do not need it at Columbia. It seems to 
me that Trinity is the only place where it would prosper, 
They are fond of tennis suits there, their hair is long, and 
their legs generally thin. These are two indispensable 
attributes of zstheticism. Then out there in the country 
they can grow sunflowers, What more do you want ?” 

“ Nothing,” we said; “ exactly so.” 

‘Did T understand you to say that you wanted anything 
more?" he asked. 

“ No, nothing more.” 

“Oh! you don’t,” said the poet, displaying considerably 
more energy than before. ‘Oh! you don't, Well, then, 
as I want to take a nap, may I trouble you to close the 
door from the outside ?" : 

Betore we reached the passage, he was snoring soni- 
ferously, if not zsthetically, and that was the last we . 
heard of Wild Oscar.-—Columbia Spectator, 


‘what is your impression 
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HE attention of foot-ball players is di- 
rected to a communication which ap- 


pears in this issue relative to the interests 


of the game. It contains some good sug- 
gestions, and offers advice, which, if acted 
upon, would not only tend to the develop- 
ment of a wider interest in the game, but 
would undoubtedly foster an inter-collegiate 
spirit, which we would like to see intro- 
duced into Canada. 





HE officers of the Gymnasium Club have 
secured the membership fee (fifty cents) 

from about forty students, and have incur- 
red, for apparatus, &c., expenses amounting 
to more than is covered by the fees. Not- 
withstanding this, and the fact that the ap- 
paratus handed over by the A.M.S. has been 
utilized as far as possible, further equipment 
is still needed to render the Gymnasium 
even moderately efficient. Some have gone 
so far as to say that, to a college, the Gym- 
nasium is as important an adjunct as the 
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Library. Without expressing out opinion 
on this point we wish to impress upon the 
minds of the students the fact that some 
such means of training for the body is es- 
sential. The main object of a University 
career is no doubt the systematic discipline 
of the mental faculties, but in the pursuit of 
the latter the relation and interdependence 
of mind and body are too often overlooked, 
the result being, that the former never at- 
tains its highest development, because the 
latter has been so neglected as to be unable 
to supply the mind with the vitality requir- 
ed for its active exercise. 

It is not too boastful to say that the under- 
graduates of Queen's represent a higher 
type of muscular manhood than is found in 
any other collegeon thecontinent. This may 
be, and probably is, due to the peculiar cli. 
matic advantages which Canada posesses, 
but even though the material is plentiful we 
regret to say it is largely undeveloped. We 
have but few finished athletes in our midst, 
and, while we deprecate the undue promi- 
nence given to muscular training in many 
colleges, we are at the same time led to 
express the hope that with the present fa- 
cilities for instruction, the reputation of 
Queen’s will not suffer in this respect. 





= art of public speaking is one worthy 
of acquirement, and yet it would seem, 
from the number of those who are earnestly 
striving after the accomplishment, as if ef. 
fective oratory was no longer recognized as 
a talisman of worldly power. To those 
among ourselves who are preparing for the- 
pulpit, the bar, or public life in any form, 
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we would suggest the advisability of a more 
systematic culture, while at College, of the 
powers which are to be brought into such 
prominence in after life. No treatises on 
elocution will enable a novice in public 
speaking to overcome the timidity peculiar 
to first attempts, and the present is the 
golden opportunity for acquiring the confi- 
dence and ease of address, which are the 
first requisites in platform oratory. Besides 
mere attention to the voice, gesture and 
manner, (details of paramount importance to 
the finished speaker), a person cannot expect 
to become skilled in extempore delivery until 
he has time and again measured weapons 
with his opponents in friendly debate, and 
become accustomed to having his arguments 
probed with merciless criticisn. 

We have within our University just the 
training school needed, in the weekly debates 
of the Alma Mater Society. This Society 
has wisely made ‘the debates the principal 
feature in its meetings, and of the success 
which has attended those held in the past 
it is not necessary for us here to speak. The 
interest taken in these meetings, however, 
might be considerably enhanced, were there 
a larger attendance of members of the So- 
ciety, and more carefully chosen subjects of 
debate. Notwithstanding these deficiencies, 
the debates are a credit to the Society, and 
are highly prized as a means of improvement 
by an increasing number of the under- 
graduates. We observe with regret, how- 
ever, that many students habitually neglect 
the meetings of the Society, and we are per- 
suaded that their own interests should sug- 
gest a more frequent attendance. 

Ox of the peculiarities of College life is 

the fondness for College songs de- 
veloped by all students alike. Youths, who 
never sang in their lives before, as soon as 
they don the cap and gown, and become im- 
bued with the spirit of College life, appear 








to suddenly acquire a taste for singing, and 
their voices may be heard loudest in render- 
ing the songs which echo through the Aca- 
demic halls. The force of association may 
have much to do with this, but the main 
reason is, doubtless, the craving for variety, 
which the best students necessarily feel at 
certain times. The harder the work the 
greater the rebound when it is over, and no 
species of recreation seems to furnish such 
immediate results as a rousing chorus 
joined in by all the students. Any one who 
is at all familiar with College routine will 
understand this fact. : 

Our object here is not to unduly criticize 
this natural flow of animal spirits, but rather 
to encourage its continuance, and at the 
samme time to suggest the employment of 
respectable College music in place of the 
doggerel which is usually the students’ 
vehicle of expression. 

We are glad to observe that a new College 
song book is in process of compilation by 
Mr. Orville Brewer, of Chicago. This pub- 
lication will contain the words and music of 
the best college songs in existence, and it is 
undertaken with a view to elevating the class 
of college music in general. In this book 
the songs, together with the music, areto be 
the production of college students, 7.2., they 
are to be original, and as no less than fifty of 
the leading colleges in the United States. 
and Canada have been invited to contribute 
to -its pages the musical gems of each re- 
spectively, it may confidently be expected to 
surpass all former efforts in this direction. 
Each of the fifty colleges mentioned js al- 
lotted space for four songs, and as Queen’sis. 
included in this number, we hope the origi- 
nality of our students will be exercised to the . 
extent desired. We are of the opinion that 
the creation of a distinctive class of college 
music, worthy of being produced before a 
critical audience, is a laudable ambition for 
college-men in general, and in a large de- 





gree more appropriate for the performances 
of a College Glee Club than the selection of 
operatic or other high-class music. 


HE decision of the Privy Council in 
England that the Quebec Legislature 

had not the power to ainend the act under 
which a Board of Trustees administered the 
Temporalities Fund of the Presbyterian 


Church, has created quite a flutter among 


certain classes in the community. Some 
supposed the decision to mean that the fund 
was to go into the pockets of the Stalwarts, 
who call themselves “the Church of Scot- 
land,” on the same principle with which the 
three tailors of Tooley Street styled them- 
selves ‘‘the people of Great Britain.” The 
same gentlemen were also to get the Wid- 
ows’ and Orphans’ Fund. And why not ? 
They have as much right to the one I’und 
asthe other. Here are seven or eight 
clergymen who never owned the Temporal- 
ities Fund, who had only a life interest in 
it, (which life interest was religiously pre- 
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to the Dominion Parliament for legislation; 
but the lawyers said that the Provincial 
Legislatures had jurisdiction in the matter, 
and to these Legislatures accordingly the 
Synod’s committee went, \When they re- 
ported their action, the Synod stilf desired 
a Dominion Act, but it was too late. The 
Minister of Justice had sanctioned the Pro- 
vincial Acts as constitutional, and to have 
then passed a Dominion Act covering the 
same ground, would have been to stultify 
himself and invade what was believed to be 
the region of Provincial law-making. The 
Synod would have had less difficulty in get- 


| ting legislation from the Dominion than from 


the separate Provinces. There will be still 
less dfficulty now, for the Union is an ac- 
complished fact and has been so for years. 
On the faith of it new arrangements have 
been made, new contracts entered into, new 


' endowments secured, and to disturb these is 


served by the Act of Union), claiming the | 


whole sum, and declaring that  twelve- 
thirteenths of their brethren shall not re- 
ceive a cent of the Fund unless they bow to 
the minority in the perpetuation of the 
memory of old-world feuds in Canada. The 
decision was also supposed by some wise- 
acres to hand over Queen’s College to the 
same select body! Others wrote that it 
meant the dissolution of the Union. One 
editor affirmed that ‘‘ the work ‘of church- 
making in this respect has suffered early 
annihilation.” And more journalistic rub- 
bish of this type has found its way into the 
public press, sometimes too with the pious 
ascription, Laus Deo ! 

What then does the decision mean ? 
Speaking with submission, as the text has 
not yet reached Canada, simply this: That 
the lawyers whom the Church consulted 
were mistaken. The Synod wished to go 


an impossibility. Notice has accordingly 
been given in the Gazelte that acts are to be 
sought at the approaching session of the 
Dominion Parliament to accomplish what 
every one thought had been already accom- 
plished. To imagine that there will be any 
difficulty in getting this legislation would be 
to imagine that there is no sense of justice 
in the House of Commons, and to forget 
that there are half a million Presbyterians 


in Canada. 


>SCIENTIRIG +s 





*,” In this column the Journat will occasionally publish 
brief articles on popular scientific subjects. ° 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE EYE. 
PIVHE eye is an assemblage of lenses which concentrate 

the rays emanating from external objects on a deli- 
cate tissue of nerves, the retina ; there forming an exact 
image or representation of the object perceived. By the 
vitality and particular structure of the retina the impres- 
sion is conveyed to the brain by the optic nerve, where it 
is analyzed and distinguished from all other sensations 
entering by other channels. Generally speaking, the eye- 
is spherical, but the front is considerably mere prominent 
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than the corr:sponding portion of the sphere. The eye 
consists of three chambers filled with media of 
perfect transparency, whose retractive powers differ some- 
what among themselves. but none are greatly different 
from pure water. The first media which fills the anterior 
chamber is called the aqueous humor, and consists chiefly 
of pure water holding in solution a little common salt, 
gelatine and traces of albumen, Anteriorly the humor is 
bounded by the cornea, which is not spherical like the 
rest of the eye, but ellipsoidal, having a form calculated 
for preventing spherical aberration. Posteriorly is the 
iris, an opaque colored screen, composed of muscular 
fibres by which the aperture through its centre, called the 
pupil, is enlarged or contracted according to the ‘intensity 
of the light. In the human eye the pupil is circular, but 
in the eyes of some animals, there is a special adaptation 
to the habits of the animal, the pupil being elongated 
horizontally for those that 8taze, and vertically for beasts 
and birds of prey. The changes in the size of the pupil 
are involuntary, and may be readily observed by placing 
one’s self before a glass and observing the effect when the 
intensity of the light is varied. . The crystalline lens is a 
double convex lens having a greater refractive power than 
the aqueous humor. It increases in its density from its 
edge towards the axis, which is as effectual in preventing 
spherical aberration as an increase of curvature near the 
axis. The posterior chamber, which occupies by far the 
greater part of the eye, is filled with the vitreous humor, 


differing very little from the aqueous ; both of them in . 


their consistency resemble thé white of an egg. Back of 
the vitreous humor is the retina, a_net-like expansion of 
nerve, on which the images are depicted for the purpose 
of vision. When an image is formed by a lens, as the ob- 
ject recedes, the image approaches, and vice versa; so that 
in order to keep a distinct image on the screen, either the 
screen must be moved or the convexity of the lens altered, 
In like manner, since we can see distinctly at various dis- 
tances, there must be a Power in the eye, either by chang- 
ing of curvature, or length of axis, or more probably by 
both combined, of adapting itself to the change of dis- 
tance. We are at least conscious of some muscular effort, 
whenever we change considerably the adjustment of the 
eye for different distances. Theeyes of animals are adapt- 
ed, in respect to their refractive power, to the medium 
which surrounds them. The human eye beiag fitted for 
seeing in air,is unfit for distinct vision in water, since 
its refractive power is nearly the same as that of water, 
and therefore a pencil of parallel ray from water entering 
the eye, would scarcely be conveyed at all. 


Though we have two eyes, and two images are formed 
on the retinas, we have the impression of a single image ; 
this is one of the many instances in which we have learn. 
ed by experience to refer two or more Sensations to one 
thing as the cause. In case the eye becomes turned by 
accident, or done as an experiment, the two images fall 

on different parts of the corresponding eye, which gives 
the appearance of a double object. There is one spot on 








- scurity. Distant 


the retina which is entirely destitute of sensibility, and is 
hence called the punctum coscum ; it is that at which the 
optic nerve enters the eye. In cases where persons are 
unable to see an image distinctly, they have to assist their 
sight with glasses. One form of defect is long-sighted- 
ness, which is due to the eye gradually losing its con- 
vexity, so that parallel rays are not conveyed to a focus 


on the retina. An object near the eyes gives an indistinct 


image, but objects at a distance are seen distinctly, To 
enable long-sighted persons to see an object at a short dis- 
tance, about seven inches, or to read a book, etc., they 


require convex lenses, which supply the want of convexity. 
In short-sightedness we have the opposite condition to 
long-sightedness ; there is too great a convexity of the 
eye. Short-sighted persons cannot see an object distinct- 
ly unless held close to the eyes ; an object a few feet from 
them looks blurred and indistinct. Concave lenses are 
required to neutralize the excess of convexity. As a per- 
son grows old one of the many changes throughout’ the 
body occurs in the eye ; the eya-ball tends.to flatten, ren- 
dering it necessary for those with natural sight in tima 
to use convex lenses in order to restore their normal 
sight ; but the eye of the short sighted person likewise 
becoming flattened, brings it nearer the normal condition; 
and as a consequence a person who is short-sighted when 
young, after attaining middle age, requires less powerful 
glasses and some can even dispense with them entirely, 
When objects are near we judge of their relative dis- 
tance by the inclination of the optic axes to each other. 
The greater that inclination is, or, which is the same 
thing, the greater the change in direction uf an object, as 
it is viewed by one eye, and then the other, the nearer it 
is. When objects are very near we judge of their distance 
by the divergence of the tays which enter one eye alone, 
The distances of known objects are estimated by the visual 
angle which they fill, we having by experience learned to 
associate together their distance and their apparent, that 
is, angular size. Yet our judgment of objects, and more so 
if they are distant, is influenced by their clearness or nb- 
mountains look quite near when the 
atmosphere is clear, but when hazy they seem to be at a 
greater distance from the beholder. Our judgment of 
distances are mure accurate where we have intervening 
objects ; most people must be acquainted with the ap- 
parent difference of a given distance on the water and on 
the land. Similarly the moon looks larger than ordinary 
when on the horizon, because we judge it by the inter- 
vening object. To prove that it is no larger, make a 
paper tube just large enough to enable you to see the 
whole of the moon through it, then by examining the 
moon in its ditterent altitudes, you will discover that the 
diameter remains the same. J. M.D. 


> LMHERARY.< 


THE GARDEN OF THE VILLAGE PRIEST, 
A RURAL BALLAD. . 
I KNOW a priest in the country who owns a little 
garden. 
In the priest's garden there are strawverries, peonies 
and pansies. The strawberries are fragrant, the peonies. 
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are red-faced like fat gossips, and the pansies have little 
griffin-like phizes. 

I ate a strawberry and plucked a pansy. 

The peony seemed to say to me : 

And I; do you forget me ? 

And I seemed to reply to her: 

—You look like a kitchen maid, and do not know how 
to cook. 

The strawberry was exquisite. 
my button-hole. 


I stuck the pansy into 
* +* 
* 

In the priest's garden there are sanded alleys. 


Sand is the waxed floor of a garden. 1 prefer walks 


less carefully kept, where the grass wanders freely, where’ 


the poppies, with theirred caps, stroll about like rowdies 
as they are! where a host of surprises are to be seen ; 
honeysuckles with little pink fingers, briars with the 
blackberries that are so good, and eglantines with mossy 
buds, and the red fruit of which sour wine ismade. There 
are labeled pear trees, there are muscat grapes, there are 
dwarf apple trees. 


~~ 
* 


In the priest's garden there 1s a shrine painted blue and 
studded with little yellow stars; in the shrine there is a 
holy Virgin ; at the feet of the holy Virgin is a chest in- 
scribed : For the poor. There are peach trees and two 
apricot trees; there are-—on my faith, there is everything 
in the priest's garden ! 

For everyone can visit the priest's garden—a garden 
without an equal in the whole village—.n one condition, 
however ; he shall take a fruit, pluck a flower, and drop an 
alms into the little chest. 

I had eaten the fruit, I had plucked the flower; ! now 
dropped a little sou into the box for the poor, 


“* 
* 


In the priest's garden is an arbor, and beneath the arbor 
a bench, where sat Madempiselle Therese, the niece of the 
priest. 

—lIs that you, Monsieur Valentine ? 

I took Therese's hand and kissed it. 


ak 


She did not resist. 


In the priest's garden there are birds. In the spring- 
time the birds sing of love; they twitter from early dawn, 
they brood in the trees, they hop about in the grass, they 
peck for seeds, they are joyous and full of song 

I said to Therese : 

—How delightful a spot this is! 

She looked into my eyes and began to smile; then in 
her turn taking my hand, she laid it on her bosom, and 
said : 

—Feel how my heart beats ! 

* * 
* 

In the priest's garden I forgot the whole world, the ne- 
cessities of life, the sufferings of the body, the political 
affairs which were then turning the village upside down; 
and I looked at Therese, so fair, so goud, so sweet, and 
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loving me so dearly! She wasan orphan ; her uncle, the 
priest, had taken herin, and was spoiling her, the good 
old man ! 


—Therese. I love thee ! 

And I kissed her hands and gazed deeply into her eyes, 
and I wasso happy, so happy, that I did not see the 
wicked peasant watching us over the hedge. 

ss * 
* 

In the priest's garden one cannot be hidden ; It extends 
to the church on one side, and on the other it is separated 
from the adjoining highway only by the hedge of haw- 
thorne behind which the peasant was watching us. 

But why hide ourselves when we love each other ? Love 
is a victory, and it must be proclaimed, 

The peasant told all to the priest. 

—They were alone, said he,; they kissed each other. 

The priest replied : 

~—Jean Pierre, I had entrusted them to the good God 
and the Virgin Mary! They were not alone, my friend. 
What they have done, God has permitted, 

Jean Pierse bowed his head, and retired in confusion, 

cf 

The priest entered his garden and came to find us. 

—Do you wish to become my child ? said he. 

I fell upon his neck: Threse wept. 

The priest, deeply moved, regarding us, murmured 

—Is it thea, indeed, a good thing to love the creature ? 
As for me, I have loved none but the Creator. 

I shall remember all my life that in eating a strawberry, 
plucking a y-ansy, and giving a sou for the poor, I found 
happiness in the garden of the village priest.—Translated 
from the French of Lemercier de Neuville. 





A LAMENT. 
en TER the withered leaves, 
Wild wind and dreary, 
Chant round the dripping eaves 

A miserere, 


Summer is gone and fled, 
And with its roses 

She, who now with the dead 
Gently reposes. 


Yet, when the water grim 
Flies from spring's shadow, 

When the field daisies prim 
Nod in the meadow. 


Summer once more wil! bring 
Sunshine and flowers. 
Flora again will sing 
In garden bowers. 


But in my lonely heart 
Winter is ever ; 
Sorrow shall ne'er depart, 
Never, ah never. 
—Selected. 
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->CONERIBUTED,<: 


*4* We wish it to be distinctly understood that tho JouRNAL does not 
commit itself in any way to the sentiments which may be expressed in 
this department. 


THE DEMONSTRATOR OF ANATOMY. 
To the Editor of the Fournal. 
SP hen I came here last fall to enter upon the 
study of medicjne I was very fresh indeed—I had 
many things to learn, and in many respects I had to be 
undeceived as to my Preconceived notions. Let me give 
youan example. I saw in the calendar that there was in 
connection with the College 4% Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
I was told that the duties of this functionary were, to be 
present in the dissecting-room, to show the students how 
to dissect, to help them out of their difficulties, and to give 
them oral examinations upon what they had dissected. | 
was green enough to believe all this. [ have been here 
now nearly four months, and, although [ have been 1n the 
dissecting-room nearly every day, I have seen the De- 
monstrator there but once, and have never received any 
agsistance or information fram him. My case is the case 
of many - others. These remarks do not apply to the 
student demonstrators. We all have received much 
kindly advice and valuable assistance from them. | sup- 
pose I am still very fresh, for I have come to the con- 
clusion that the Demonstrator is merely an ornamental 
appendage to the College, whose duty and pleasure no 
doubt is to receive the fees of the students. 

My reasons for asking you to publish this are that I 
may learn whether I have been correctly informed as to 
the Demonstrator's duties, and, if so, that he may be 
awakened to a sense of his duty; or that the Faculty may 
see the advisability of procuring another. FRESHMAN, 








COLLEGE SERVICES, 
ees College services, held in Convocation Hall every 
Sabbath afternoon, have been well tested, -and 


though for a time they have excited considerable discus-. 


sion, they now meet with the hearty approval of every 
student. It is scarcely worth noticing the animus mani- 
fested toward them by some of the clergy in thecity and 
neighbourhood. Such intolerance might meet with favour 
in the days of the Inquisition or the Star Chamber, but 
cannot stand in the light of the religions liberty and Chris- 
tian charity of this progressive age. The prime object of 
these services is to benefit the students, and in this respect 
they are meeting with abundant Success, as the experience 
of scores of students will testify. The services of leading 
ministers in all denominations, who have sufficient Chris- 
tian liberality to occupy a University platform, are being 
secured, In this way the pulpit talent of the land is 
brought before the students, and thus in a College course 
a student reaps all the advantages of having visited most 
of the leading cities and towns, and having heard distin. 
guished preachers, without any of the expense. This sys- 
tem, too, prevents students who are looking forward to the 





ministry themselves, from copying the style of any par- 
ticular preacher, If one day a student becomes enthusi- 
astic over the discourse and style of some eloquent speaker, 
and resolves to make him his model, in a short time he is 
presented with a totally different style of a man with whom 
he is equally delighted. ‘Thus it goes on until the embryo 


' preacher is forced to the conclusion, ‘I must just be my- 


self.’ Some have said that little spiritual benefit will ac- 
crue to the students from these sermons, inasmuch as they 
will listen to them as critics rather than as souls hunger- 
ing for the Bread of Life. This is simply not true as a 
matter of fact, for students have testified over and over 
again to the spiritual blessings they have received through 
this or that or the other discourse. One can understand 
this who knows the Christian character of the sermons. 
generally preached and most universally appreciated. They 
are not mere attempts at. frothy oratory or gilded nothing- 
ness. Qn the contrary, they have, for the most part, been 
a clear and forcible exposition of the grand fundamental 
truths of religion—a_ personal God, a crucified and risen 
Saviour, and a life of faith. Is it ayy wonder, then, that 
students listening to such discourses should lay aside the 
proud spirit of criticism and assume the humble attitude 
of devout and carnest worshippers? These discourses, 
coming from men of all denominations, will do much ‘to 
remove sectarian bigotry and narrowness, and thus hasten 
the day of universal brotherhood. We cannot have too 
much of that “sincere milk of the Word,” by which we 
may grew to the fulness of the stature of Christian man- 
hood. D. 


—_—— 


FOOT-BALL, 

pees the only game that is played to any extent 

in our Canadian colleges and schools is foot-ball, 
and yet we feel that, although this is true, itis not in- 
Gulged in with that vim and spirit which ought to charac- 
terize any amusement intended to develop the physique, 
and at the same time strengthen the bonds of friendship 
existing between students, 

Although at this season foot-ball May appear out of 
place, yet is it not Proper that we should endeavour, if 
possible, to excite more interest in the game, so that by 
the time the next foot-ball season opens we will feel that 
it is really worth while Boing at it in earnest, both for the 
physical good it may afford us, and because we have the 
reputation ol our respective colleges to sustain. 

In suggesting the tollowing, we don't take to ourselves 
the credit of originating the idea of forming a “Dominion 
Intercollegiate Foot-Ball Association,” although we may 
propose a somewhat different arrangement to that sug. 
gested by others who have hinted the advisability of 
forming such an organization. The Plan we have to suggest 
is this, viz.: That an association be formed bearing the 
title mentioned above, to which all University, College 
and school clubs in the Dominion may be admitted on 
payment of an annual fee ; that there be an eastern and 
western section of the association, the latter to include 
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Cobourg and all clubs westward, and the former those 
east of the same place; and that at some leading centre 
in each section the final ties of the respective sections be 
played off, and the representative team from each section 
play off the final tie at some intermediate point. Mor the 
latter, or final games, we would suggest that an annual 
championship cup be offered, As ceatres where these 
ties might be played we would mention Toronty for the | 


western section, Kingston for the eastern section, while 
Cobourg might be chosen for the final tie between the 
representative teams from each of the sections, for the As- 
sociation Cup. i 

We feel confident that if some such plan as this were i 
adopted, the game would receive the interest. and patron- | 
age it deserves: while. on the other hand, by bringing the 
students of the different colleges together, foster a more | 
cordial spirit, between them. We have simply given an 
outline cf what we would like to see effected, and will be 





pleased to have the opinions of others who are interested, 
; 4 


REMINISCENCES OF A B.A. OF '56. 


(CONCLUDED FROM LAST NUMBER.) 


FPYWO new Professors were added to the staff in 1353. 
Rev. James George, formerly minister of Scarboro, 
and Mr. George Weir, a distinguished graduate of Aber- 
deen University, both men of force and enthusiasm, who 
contributed much to mcrease the popularity of the insti- 
tution. Mr. George, elevated to the dignity of D.D. by 
the University of Glasgow in 1856, was also appointed 
Vice-Principal of the College until such time as a Princi- 
pal could be found, and taught, besides the subjects of his 
own chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy and Logic, 
the Divinity classes for several years. He was a man of 
genius and power, who left a very decided mark on every 
student that sat under him, although he was deficient in 
exact scholarship. Mr. Weir, a couple of years ago 
honoured by his Alma Mater with the degree of [LL.D., 
succeeded Rev. |. Malcolm Smith as Professor of Classical 
Literature, Mr. Smith having moved up into the Depart- 
ment of Theology as Professor of Hebrew, Biblical Litera- 
ture and Church History. Professor Weir possessed a 
singularly warm temperament, and, as the Americans 
would say, enthused all his students. He was the beau 
ideal of a teacher in the department over which he pre- 
sided. His manner of communicating instruction was all 
the more popular that he sneceeded a gentleman with 
whom he presented a striking contrast. Mr. Smith was a 
man of fastidious taste, polished to a degree, with a biting 
power of sarcasm which used to wither up the blun- 
derers in his class. But his elegant scholarship well 
fitted him for a University chair; and, as it is important 
that students should come into contact with a variety of 
styles and powers in their instructors, he filled an import- 
ant sphere in the Faculty, and his premature and sudden 
death in 1856 was greatly deplored by ali well-wishers of 
the College. Plants require pruning as well as stimulating. | 
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He was in charge of the Classical chair fora part of my 
first session, and I can yet recall the dignity with which 
he carried himself on all occasions, although he was not 
likely to awaken enthusiasm for their studies in the 
breasts of the youths who sat at his feet. The students, 
however, all soon discovered that the great power behind 
the throne was the Professor of \athematics and Natural 
Philosophy, who even then seemed the venerable Nestor 
of the University. His great attainments and knowledge 
of matters academical naturally gave him great influence, 
and the young men found that Euclid and Algebra and 
Trigonometry had to be prepared, whatever else was ne- 
glected, as failure in Dr. Wilhamson’s subjects at the 
final examination for B.A. was known to be fatal to a 
candidate's prospects. 

The degree was awarded in Yhose days wholly accord- 
ing to the result of a single examination, held at the close 
of the curriculum, ‘The more recent plan of monthly and 
yearly examinations is a vast improvement upon the old 
system. IT have yet a -fearful recollection of the poor 
papers I gave in, even on subjects which I had fully mas* 
tered during my course, because I was physically incom- 
petent for the ordeal, after a hard session's work, at the 
end of the month of April. The spring season always un- 
mans persons of delicate constitutions ; and, as Lam al- 
ways sensitive to barometric changes, my brain would not 
respond to my will, and so my last papers were, perhaps, 
the worst I gave in during my entire College course. ; 

The Societies then in existence connected with the 
College were “The Debating Society” and the ‘Missionary 
Association.” I can find no trace of the date at which the 
former was organized, but I presume it was the senior 
society of the University. The Missionary Association 
was founded rst February, 1850, and is therefore now 
entitled to the respect which age extorts. Both societies 
were then in all the vigour of youth, Kingston was at 
that time a more important legal centre, comparatively, 
than it is to-day; and as a number of graduates were then 
in lawyers’ offices in the city, they made the Debating So- 
ciety a lively institution, their great ambition being to be. 
come fluent talkers. It was my misfortune to have so 
offended the dignity of the Executive during my second 
session that I. was expelled from the Society; and if the 
records are in existence to this day, as I presume they 
must be somewhere, my name will probably be found as 
that of the only member who was ever expelled. It hap- 
pened in this wise: A regulation was passed, although [ 
was not a party to it, fining every member that was absent 
froma meeting, unless he sent an excuse to the office- 
bearers at that meeting. Being ill I was unable to attend 
a particular meeting, and T sent a verbal notice by aclass- 
mate that I could not be present. My surprise and in- 
dignation were great a day or two afterwards to receive 
from the treasurer a demand for the amount of the fine, 
I explained to him the situation, but he was inexorable, I 
thereupon sat down and wrote my resignation of mem- 
bership in the Society, saying that I could not remain 
connected with it, so long as it kept on its books a by-law 
that carried absurdity on the face of it, since the same 
cause that might hinder a member's presence might 
hinder his excuse from reaching the meeting which he was 
unable to attend. This bold accusation was met by a 


motion for my immediate expulsion, my resignation be:ng 
laid under the table. 
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The meetings of the Missionary Association were at- 
tended, of course, mainly by theological students and 
thos? Arts students who had the Church in view. It did 
good work, although it had no official recognition at that 
time by the Synod or the Presbyteries. That recognition 
itobtained for its missionaries in 1860, however, during 
my occup2ncy of the President's office, 

In the session 1854-55 a Gaelic Debating Society was or- 
ganized, with a view to cultivating the language of 
Ossian. It had but a brief career. My knowledge of the 
language was rather limited, and as [ could not speak it, 
although understan ling its colloquial phrases, I was’ on 
one occasion placed in rather a ridiculous situation. All 
the speakers were needed on the floor of the house, and 
the Society resolved to utilize me by putting me in the 
chair. I was able to follow the arguments of the speakers 
fairly well, but when it fell to me to sum up the debate 
and renter my cecision there was infinite merriment over 
my attempts to make myself understood in the language 
of Eden. 

The Alma Mater Society came into being later. It was 
the result of a correspondence which the writer had with 
ex-students on a matter of common interest. Mr. J. M. 
Machar, who had returned from Germany, gave great as- 
sistance in shaping the organization, bis knowledge of 
continental College societies being of much service to the 
Committee, consisting for the most part of graduates resi- 
dent in Kingston at the time, who had set to work to 
frame a constitution. I was Chairman of the Committee, 
and the original draft of the constitution and by-laws will 
be found in my handwriting. The most important feature 
aimed at in originating the s ciety, making it a medium of 
communication between the ex-students and the Uni- 
versity, has, however, been lost sight of. ‘The guarantee 
for this, provided in the Constitution at first, that the 
President should not be a resident of Kingston, was re- 
moved as s.on as the organizers of the society ceased 
active connection with it, and it has become a student's 
sosiety, pure and simple, really filling the place occupied 
by the old Debating Society, which became defunct as 
the local and literary feature of the Alma Mater Suciety 
became prominent. The same tendency, that I see com- 
plained of yet, that of the medicos voting like a flock of 
sheep, was illustrated in the first election. The nominee 
of the theologues and arts’ students, for the most part, 
was Rev. J. H. Mackerras, afterwards the beloved Pro- 
fessor of Classics; but Mr. William Mattice, M.P. for 
Cornwall, was run in opposition to him, and was elected 
by the overpowering vote of the disciples of AEsculapius, 
only one medical vote being cast for Mackerras by the 
gentleman who seconded his nomination, according to a 
promise previously made. Mattice’s election proved to be 
a mistake, and the society afterwards made amends by 
choosing Mr. Mackerras, who amply justified the con- 
fidence reposed in him, and reflected lustre on the society. 


ot KIRETINGS. 


MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Te Association held its fortnightly Meeting in Divin- 
ity Hall, on Saturday, 28th ult. Amongst other 
business a committee was appointed to take steps for the 

fiquidation of the existing debt of the Association. 
Interesting reports of mission work were read by 
Messrs. Steele, Cameron and McLaren, the two first 
mentioned having been employed during the past summer 
in the Muskoka district, and the latter in the North- 

West. 














A MEETING of the curators of the reading room was 

lately held, and arrangements completed tor fur- 
nishing a full complement of periodicals, daily and weekly 
newspapers, &c., to the files of the reading-room. The 
latter are now kept in good order, and contain the latest 
and best contributions to popular literature. The maga- 
zines are supplied by the Faculty, and the newspapers 
from contributions received from the students. Mr, A. 
Givan is Chairman of the Committee; Mr. L. Perrin, 
Secretary, and Mr. J.C. Anderson, Treasurer. Mr. C. L, 
Herald remains Permanent Curator. 


¥Y.M.C.A, 


FYHE regular monthly business meeting of the Y. M.C, 
A. was was held on arst January. Mr. A. McLaren, 
the Corresponding Secretary, wished to resign, but was 


,!nduced to hold office until the annual meeting. The 


Treasurer reported on the financial State of the Association, 
There were $ro on hand, but there was yet to he paid 
debts to theamount of $18. Itis believed that the Associa- 
tion will be free from debt in a short time. One very 
noticeable feature of the meeting was the scant attendance. 
A larger number might reasonably be expected to put in 
an appearance. 





ALMA MATER SOCIETY, 


A REGULAR meeting of this Society was held on 
4 Saturday evening, the arst January. In the ab- 
sence of the President the chair was occupied by Vice- 
President Hay. A lively discussion ensued on the ad- 
visability of limiting the number of speakers at the 
debates. It was decided to limit the number to three on 
each side, the rule to continue in force long enough to 
test it fairly. The debate for the evening was then pro- 
ceeded with, the subject being: Which had the greater 
influence on mankind, eloquence or wealth. After listen- 
ing to the various arguments advanced in support of each 
side, the chairman decided that the root of all evil had a 
more potent influence than eloquence. 


On Saturday evening, the 28th January, the usual meet- 
ing of the Society took place. Anew feature was introduced 
at this meeting, the debate being prefaced by a couple of 
readings given by members of the Society. Mr. A. Shortt 
and Mr. Milne, of the freshman class, were the readers of 
the evening. Considerable interest centered in the de- 
bate, as it had been announced that the Speakers (three 
on each side) would be well Prepared. The subject was 
a popular one, viz., Manhood suftrage vs. property quali- 
fication. The affirmative was ably sustained by Mr, John 
Herald, M.A, who had for Supporters Messrs. Shanks 
and A. McLeod. The negative side of the question re- 
ceived due justice at the hands of’ Messrs. R. W. -Shan- 
non,M.A., (leader), Gandier and G. F, Henderson. Good - 
speeches were delivered on both sides, and it was gener- 
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ally conceded that the plan of limiting the speakers to 
three on each side was a success. 

The chairman, Mr. A. McLachlan, gave his decision in 
favor of the negative. 


UNIVERSITY SERMON. 
HE University Preacher on the 29th January, was 
Rev. Canon Baldwin, of Montreal. He chose for 
his text, Daniel ii. 34 : 
“ A stone was cut out-without hands.” 


It isone of the remarkable effects in this wondrous 
creation of God that there is 11 apparent neglect of order, 
and that apparent neglect traverses space; and yet the 
more we contemplate it the more do we find that all is 
order and symmetry. We look at the sky and note that 
there are many stars and seemimyly without arrange- 
ment. 
convinced that there is no disorder, andl that all are mov- 
ing in heavenly regularity. Lt is thus with the bible. We 
look at the grandest truths of revelation and we do not 
find them drawn up in order hike one of our modern books 
of theology. The truths of the bible are like the grains of 
gold found in Australia or Califorma ; they lie here. and 
there ; now a nugget worth untold thousands, then but a 
spec, but gold everywhere. And so we spell out divine 
truth by the light of divine wisdom and the infinite teach- 
ings of the spirit. The bible is as a temple. We must 
take off the shoes upon our feet, we must bow the hea, 
and, entering the sacred place of God, pray, ° Oh, Lord, 
that which I know not teach Thon me." No other light 
can bring out these truths ; no human skill or learning 
can exhibit the grand doctrines which lie there for the 
eternal edification of the soul. 
truths bronght out in the bible—the history of the Jewish 
commonwealth, the history of the Gentile government, 
and the history of the Christian Church. Wherever we 
go we find something concerning these three great poli- 
ties. They do not seem to be separated, rather that they 
overlap each other. They revolve around a centre ; they 
are never disintegrated ; their motion is like the planets 
around the sun. The centre of the Bible, as the centre of 
all time, is the figure and person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It was not his (the preachet's) intention to dwell 
upon the subject of prophecy, to linger upon those themes 
which might arise from a careful consideration of the text 
in its connection with the book of Daniel, but on the work 
of Christ and His redemption of man. He found that all 
is connected with the stone referred to in the text. The 
Church is built upon the foundation which is Christ ; it is 
built upon the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone. As regards the Jewish 
commonwealth, where the Church rests it stumbled ; and 
the Gentile government is crushed by the stone being 
driven against it. Three ideas are prominently advanced : 
the foundation of rest, the stumbling, and the execution 
of God's decrees. 

I. The foundation. It conveyed a central figure of 
rest. We cannot have rest until we know it is in Christ. 
Take one of these planets for instance. _Dislocate it from 
its present position and make it independent of the sys- 
tem of which it now forms a part and the only effect of 
such an aberration would be that it would plunge violent- 
ly against some other orb producing disorder and con- 
fusion everywhere. Never could it rest until brought 
back again. It is thus with us all. No matter. how fa- 
vored, how endowed with genius, so long as we are separ- 
ated, not united like the planets to the central sun, we 
must plunge against one thing after. another and find no 
Peace, no rest. Until we revolve around Him in heavenly 


But the more we look at them the more are we. 


There are three great * 





symmetry there can be no quiet. The world May pay 
its homage, we may climb to the dazzling heights of our 
ambition and stand peerless among our fellowmen, but 
there will be no rest for the spirit that knows not Christ. 
He pointed to how the central truth is to be taken into the 
heart, and how we are to know what the rest is whose 
foundation 1s Christ. The first great fact is the impoten- 
cy of the means to the object that is to be desired. Look 
at the Lord's parting fsom His disciples. They gathered 
around Him and asked one of those tell-tale questions we 
mneet ‘vith, * Wilt thou at tnis time restore the kingdom 
of Israel 2 They thought of an earthly crown, the sym- 
bol of royalty, as the power earnestiy to be sought. His 
kingdom was not earthly, however; no carnal weapon 
ever glittered in the spiritual armoury ; his power was to 
be established by simple declaration, involving in many 
Cases persecution, in some death, but aboye all by  testi- 
monies. And how strange these testimonies! They were not 
arguments, not deep aaalytical reasonings, not subtle de- 
bates, but the proclamation of God that it was His purpose 
to save man through the infinite swrifice of Jesus Christ. 
Standing amidst the dislocated foundations of the world, 
and looking down upon suffering humanity, he uttered the 
eternal words, " This is the will of Him that sent me; it 
is my Father's will," and he who hears and heeds the 
royal, kingly, declaration, from the lips of the Son of God,’ 
may seek and find everlasting life. “And I will raise 
them np at the last day," saith the Lord, These utter- 
ances were weak in the eyes of men, backed by no exhibi- 
tion of power, yet they triumphed. If t -day comparisons 
be drawn between the past and present we will be humil- 
lated by the elforts of men to supplant Christian instita- 
tions by something more congenial to their feeling and 
flattering to their prejudices. To-day when people la- 
ment over their failures is it not too often the case that 
they forget the simplicity of the original? Could the 
Church in the early ages come forth and speak to them, 
could they listen again to the proto-martyr Stephen and 
the sainted dead of centuries ago, and were the question 
asked, ‘Is this simple declaration of Christ sufficient ?" 
with a thousand voices united as one they would answer, 
“Yes, a thousand times, yes. We worshipped in the cata- 
combs by the light of a torch ; you in stately churches. 
We were hunted like partridges on the mountain ; you are 
the honored of the earth. We represented weakness ; 
you represent the power of the day. We went forth and 
saw the truth prevail and nations brought into obediance ; 
here it is to-day the only means of effecting a reconcilia. 
tion with Christ.” Then, too, there is grandeur in the 
bible in its reference to a pers nal friend. Failure in the 
old Jewish system arose from the centre being icy. A 
man cannot be drawn to that which is cold. We may 
electrify an audience, but we cannot unite a people upon 
something that is an ideal, nothing more. In going to a 
strange place there is nothing more welcome than a_per- 
sonal friend, one whose heart is in sympathy with that of 
the stranger. Go into an hospital, to a bed of sickness, 
and the most touching impressien is made in the charac- 
ter of a friend. Go tu him who is heart-broken, with all 
his prosperity shattered at his feet, sitting alone and gaz. 
ing at the white ashes of sorrow, and we can only touch 
him by showing the power of a living friendship. And so 
is the gospel of Jesus Christ revealed to man. We cannot 
follow Christ in power ; the mind is lost in contemplating 
the wondrous seenes depicted in the Apocalypse ; but 
there is something we can sympathize with; it is the fact 
that this Testament reveals a personal friend. Young 
men, said he, when you feel deserted, broken-hearted, all 
wrong, that a thousand evils rush against you, remember 
that you have a friend of whom no power can deprive you. 
You can go to your room, kneel down, clasp the hallowed 
feet of a living Christ, look in the calm loving eyes and 
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know that the heart that throbs with the being of God 
sympathizes with your poor troubled spirit. You can rise 
and say, ‘Oh, though the fig tree shall not blossom yet 
shall I trust in Him, have confidence in Him, and rest. in 
His love.” Then there is the power of a personal Spirit. 
When in England he had visited many of the palaces and 
noted their splendour, (that of Chatsworth in particular.) 
He followed a guide, and did not see what was not shown 
him. _ And if we would know the Bible we must know it 
by something more than human study. Choose God as 
guide and He will lead into the light. Until the Spirit 
shows us Christ we cannot know the Bible. The Spirit, 
we are told, testifies of Christ. There are three things 
which the Spirit is: the seal, the unction, and the pledge. 
In saying this he pointed to the testimony of the Holy 
Ghost. Itis that which shows the divinity of the whole 
Bible. This divinity, sent with the Holy Ghost, testifies 
to the power of the death of Christ. When the soul, 
burdened with sin, cries out for help, the Spirit does not 
joint to some moment of time in the coming future, but 
ack to Christ upon the cross, and says, " Behold the 
Lamb that taketh away the sin of the world” anl “ with 
His stripes ye are healed.’ Then there is rest. It is only 
such when based upon the completeness of Christ's work, 
and the Spirit bears testimony to the fulness and effica. 
ciousness of the sacrifice, With rest comes peace. There 
may be days of sorrow and trouble, but our names will be 
written among the number of those eternally saved. 

Il. The stumbling. The stone cut out without hands 
was to Israel a cause for stumbling. In the synagogues of 
New York, Boston, London, Berlin, Vienna, the Jews read 
the sublimest passages of the Old Testament. ‘he truths 
which electrify us, which directed millions of weary feet 
across the swelling Jordan finding rest in the eternal 
home, they stumble over and fail to grasp. Their cause 
for stumbling he would not discuss ; but there were three 
things which occured ty his mind. (1) ‘The stumbling of 
science. He had nota word to Say against science, be- 
cause science must be true. It must be almitted that a 
thousand truths may be brought forward and at the same 
time young men have their doubts on the subject of revel- 
ation. This comes alike from the depravity of our own 
hearts, and from the temptations of Satan. He desired 
to supply a specific for them all. Take out a person at 
noon-day whose sight is going and ask him to look to- 
wards the sun, and if he cannot see it, one need not. take 
him out at midnight to stare at the stars. If he cannot 
see the eternal sun, in all his majesty, he cannot see a 
lesser luminary. There have been men who tried to put 
aside the bible, who rejected revelation, and yet stood 
abashed before the calm dignity of the Son of God. All 
who know Christ take the hght from Him. Thus the 
knowledge of the bible will be as the rising of the sun 
It will touch one point, then another, first the highest 
peak, then lower objects, and at last a flood of sunshine 
pours upon the plain below sc we can see the tiniest of 
objects. (2) There is another kind of doubting, that 
which comes from the unwilling heart to receive Him. 
The devil endeavors to distract everyone who is piously 
inclined. We are told that even in the Sanhedrim there 
were those who desired to acknowledge Christ, but on 
account of the Jews would not do so openly. Another 
thought occurs—one’s own unfitness. There is such a 
wealth of love in God's name that nothing but penitence 
is needed. It is good to hear one say he is lost, since they 
knew that Christ came to save the lost. Wehave to bring 
not health but sickness ; not richness but poverty ; to 
revolve around the centre who came to give infinite satis. 
faction for us. (3) The stumbling that comes from the 
world, He knew something of college life, of the injury 
of a sneer, of the hanghtiness of a cold cynicism which 
harrows the feelings and makes deep wounds. He asked 
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them to ignore these sneers, to choose Christ, to stand out. 
from the world. He did not know why Christ  tarried, 
but he knew the Saviour was coming, that the time is 
short, that believers will be gathered from the world and 
be separate in union with Christ. Stumbling is.a matter 
of choice. What may be offensive to one may be the 
power of a mighty lite to another, What the Jews stum- 
bled at was a source of life to the Apostle Paul. What 
one student may pass with haughtiness and an ill-conceal- 
ed sneer another may take up and find it the beginning of 
a life that knows its consummation only in the infinitudes 
of eternity itself. i 

III. The execution of the choice. When we look at the 
Bible we find that Christ 1s invested with universal power, 
that all crowns and dominions shall serve Him. “His do- 
minions shall be from sea to sea, and from the river unto 
the end of the earth.” He could not follow it, but he 
knew that Christ shall reign and sit upon thecycle of the 
earth. It may be that people shall rise up against Him, 
that a thousand efforts may be made to dethrone Him, but 
He must reign. A choice should now be made. To-day 
He is the lamb; by-and-bye He shall be the lion of the 
tribe of Judah. In the Isle of Wight is one of the most 
beautiful little castles in which the traveler is shown the 
room where the unfortunate daughter of King Charles 
was incarcerated. It is related that after the world turned 
its Wack upon her, the door was opened one day and she 
was Seen sitting with her head bent forward upon a book, 
She was approached, and then it was learned that her 
spirit had fled. Her pale finger pointed to the text, 
“Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy Jaden and 
[will give you rest.” She found no rest in. this pitiless 
world, no rest for her young spirit. What she found not 
here she found in Christ. A ship was wrecked at sea and 
every soul on board perished. All was lost except a clock, 
which rolled on the restless beach. A glance at it showed 
when the ship went down. ‘The clock that shows when 
the ship went down may find its parallel with us. It is 
jast at sucha moment that the living Saviour is proclaimed 
to all. You toss your young head and say ‘‘ Enough.” 
Let us remember that if Christ be not followed, if the in- 
finite love of the Lord Jesus be not accepted, there re- 
maineth no more offering for sin. 


> PERSONAL 


NY ELSONVILLE, Manitoba, contains at least two 
N Queen's men, of whose success we are glad to learn, 
the Rev. A, H. Cameron and Mr. J. B. McLaren, M.A. 
The former has decided to go still further west, and. will 
hereafter be found in Turtle Mountain. On leaving the 
Nelsonville congregation he was given a gold watch and 
some presents as a send off. Mr. Mclaren is doing a 
thriving law and agency business. 


Mr. A. Nucent, B.A, ‘76, goes to Dunnville, Ont., as 
headmaster of the High School there. He has been 
teaching mathematics in Woodstock High School. 
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W* would suggest that the Convocation Hall Choir 
be enlarged, and that regular practices be held. 
For a chorus of male voices the singing is fine, but we can 
see nothing to prevent further improvement, except in- 
difference on the part of the members. 


Tue University Preacher on 


Sunday 22nd ult., was’ 
Rev. J. C. Smith, B.D., 


80, of Guelph, 








Two professors and two students are among the most 
enthusiastic members of the Curling Club this year. None 
of them are poor players, either. 


NATURAL SCIENCE.—Prof,. - 
class Metazoa be divided 2” 
Into several divisions.” 


HeNGre OCs, 
Mr. C. 
(Applause. ) 


how may the 
“ft may be divided 


AT a meeting of the fourth year students held on the 
7th inst., Mr. J. KR. O'Reilly was elected Valedictorian of 
the Class. Although Mr. O'Reilly entered with the class 
of '81, he was obliged by ill-health in the early part of his 
course to fall behind a year, and as a consequence will 
graduate with ‘82. He will make an able valedictorian. 


WHERE Is THE Concursts ?-—The students in a certain 
boarding house have several times been annoyed by another 
student, woo calls on the widow landlady and makes so 
mnch noise talking and fooling that stu ly is next to im- 
possible by students on the second flat; and, to add to his 
audacity, he on one of his visits broaght a companion 
with him, because there is also in the same house a 
spinster. [fe must verily expect to be featherless in the 
spring or the court must attend to his case. On his latest 
visit it is said that he was helped on with his overcoat and 
was urged to call often. 


DurtsG thecold spell the wily lan adv shutteth up tight 
every damper and door of the coal stove in the hall and 
goeth to bed right early. And then it is that the philo- 
sophical student stealthily descendeth to the hall below, 
and openeth them all up, for he does not believe in being 
frozen, 

In the morning the woman gets up and comes down 
as though a railway engine was trying to come up 
from the attic to warm herself and finds the fire dead out, 
and then begins a racket which to a person in bed seems 


stairs. This .begins about half-past five and lasts till 


breakfast time, when the students make a bee line for 
College to get thawed out. 


A LARGE party of students skated down the river to 
Gananoque on Saturday, 28th January. The ice being 
good the trip was much enjoyed. Some of the party re- 
ceived a wetting, without, however, any serious results. 
The return trip was made by rail. 


AceRTAIN freshman, who hails from arural district, was 
overheard the other day relating his experience since 
coming to College. He was talking toa chum, and with 
tender solicitude for his friend’s wellare he was heard to 
remark in a stage whisper, ‘Come and board at ‘s. 
You have no idea how we're treated there. Jt's like a tea- 

‘meeting every day.” - 





“GEXCHANGES. 


47 E are rather tired of criticising our contemporaries, 
So last week we sent to our friend Nibs our “ pile 

of exchanges,” with a note that he was to read them and 
pass criticism on the cover of each. In the course of a 
few days the ‘pile’ was returned liberally besmeared 
with comments. Thinking that our readers may care to 
hear the opinions of our very intellectual confrere on these 
papers we set them forth. With his innate gallantry Nibs 
has evidently reviewed the ladies’ papers first—and thinks 
that the four of these on our exchange list, the Portfolio, 
Sunbeam, Lassell Leaves and Hellmuth World, are very 
praiseworthy for the good taste and clevern:ss displayed 
in their management. He also thinks that if the literary 
articles in these papers are written by the pupils them- 
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selves, they are to be congratulated on their literary 
ability. 

Viewed collectively he marks asdistinctively “first-class” 
the Harvard Crimson, Yale Record, Columbia Spectator, 
Lehigh Burr, Williams Atheneum, Trinity Tablet, Rut- 
ger's Targum, Student Lifeand ‘Varsity. “(For our own 
part we think this list could be enlarged, but we are not 
at present giving our own opinion.) The Scholastic is 
marked © Probably of great benefit to the students of its 
own college, but appears to be too much the organ of the 
authorities.” He says the editor of the Presbyterian Col- 
lege Fournal makes a“ mistake in tryiug to throw a halo 
of glory about those mentioned personally.” 

The Niagara Index is labelled, “ The literary depart- 
ment of this paper | take to be better than the average 
run of such departments in college papers ; the exchange 
column in places shows a fair amount of wit, but smacks 
too strongly of the ‘smart boy." On the Dalhousie Ga- 
gette is written, This paper, the Argosy and the King's 
College Record. appeard to me te represent three creeds as 
depicted in the ‘Creeds of the’ Bells.’ The latter (the 
Record) | would prefer to read in a dim religious chapel 
to slow music.” 

A.ta Victoriana is marked “too bumptious,”’ 
Archangel Nibs thinks should be framed, while on 
Oberlin Review is the interrogation, 
of a tract repository ?" 


‘The 
the 
“Did you get this out 


“$COLLEGE WoRLD.3= 


ARVARD COLLEGE was named after John Har- 

vard, who, in 1638, left to the college £779 and a 
Williams College was named 
after Colonel Ephraim Wilhams, a soldier of the old 
French war. Dartmouth College was named after Lord 
Dartmouth, who subscribed a large amount and was 
president of the first board of trustees. Brown Univer- 
sity received its name trom Hon. Nicholas Brown, who 
was a graduate, and endowed the college very largely, 
Columbian College was called King’s College till the close 
of the war for independence, when it was named Coluin- 
bia. Bowdoin, was named after Governor Bowdoin, of 
Maine. Yale College was named after Elihu Yale, who 
made liberal donations to it. Colby University was named\ 
after Mr. Colby, of Boston, who gave $50,000 to the col- 
lege in 1866. Dickinson College was named after “Hon. 
John Dickinson. He made a very liberal donation to the: 
college and was president of the board of trustees for a 
number of years. Cornell University was named after 
Ezra Cornell, its founder.—Ex. 





YALE boasts of the oldest literary society in the United 
States, the date of the organization being 1768. 


THe Oxford cap is now worn at Princeton, Williams, . 
Amherst, Trinity, University of the City of New York, 
Brown University, University of Kansas, Columbia, and. 
Pennsylvania College.--Ex. W. and }. 


Ir is said there is a movement afoot among the Germans: 
in the United States for the erection of a native university, 
on the model of that at Berlin. Milwaukee is mentioned 
as the proposed seat of such university.—Ex. 


Four Egyptians have entered Illinois College this year, 
and four Choctaws, Roanoke. 


Tue Yale News advocates making editing a college 
Paper equivalent to an optional study. 
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“+Bon Mors: 
HY do girls kiss each other, while boys do not ? 


Because girls have nothing better to kiss and the 
boys have.—Yale News. 


FuLi many a maid has toyed with kerosene. 
And sailed to glory in a gorgeous glare ; | 
Full many a man has poked at glycerine, 
And flown promiscuous through the desert air.—Ey, 


Matter-or-Fact Freshman to go-as-you-please Fresh- 
man on the morning of the Physics examinations—Say, 
Ned, got this down pretty fine?” 

Go-as-you-please Freshman—'' Well, about as fine as I 
could get it, and still have it legible,’ as he shook out a | 
little piece of cardboard from his coat-sleeve. 


Anxious Mamma (to impressionable Junior, who has 
asked her daughter to go out riding): ‘‘ Thank you very 
much, Mr. X., but you know I have to be so very particu- 
lar, and I make it a rule that my daughter shall never go 
out with students.” : 

Impressionable Student : ‘ But you know that I'm not 
much of a student." Tableau. (Fact.)—E-x. i 


WANTED 


-Aragh! ye cats, your voices lift 
And give us sample screams; 1 

‘Come, do your very moonlight best 
As if to banish dreams. 


Ye howlets of the wierd, wild woods, 
We too would hear your voices, 
“The very best of what you have 
In your whole line of noises. 


Ye porkers erst, in Berkshire bred, 
Up! nasalize a psalm! 

While in the intervals we heat, 
The bleating of the lamb. 


-And in the presence of the host, 
We press our urgent plea, 

For yelp of puppy, whelp and hound, 
And cur of low degree. 


Hark, noblest of the race of brutes, 
Don’t tell us nay, but neigh, 

And after that your les-son ends, 
Ah, won't your kinsman bray ? 





Most vocal of the bovine gens, 
May we express a hope, 

That you will choke yourself for us, 
With just enough of rope? 


In short won't all the kith of beasts, 
Responsive voices yield, 

Such notes as vex the night or day 
In forest or in field. 


In solos and in choruses, 
By two's and three’s as well, 
Mayhap the same will meet our case, 
Ye Gods, a college yell! 


—Washington Feffersonian. 


Abo.Lpnus had just folded his arms abont her. ‘' Why," 
asked she, ‘am I like a well-made book?" He gave it up. 
“ Because [ am bound in calf." The ‘binding’ was 
hastily torn off.—Ex. 


BoaRDING-HOUSE brilliancy.—" Sweets to ihe sweet,” 
said the funny man as he handed the waiter-girl a boquet. 
‘ Beets to the beat,” returned the girl as she pushed him 
a plate of vegetables.—Ex. 


Turor in Mechanics.—" If a body meet a body.” Soph- 
omore (in an undertone, Me-chanic-ally) ‘Coming 
through the rye.'— Yale Record. 


INSTRUCTOR in Logic, ‘ Mr. , what is the uni- 
versal negation?” Student. ‘ Not prepared, Sir."—Dal- 
housie Gazette. ‘ 





A SENIoR desirous of revisiting his native haunts, sent 
the following despatch to his father: ‘Telegraph me to 
come home at once, otherwise I can't come." To which 
the answer immediately came: ‘Come home at once, 
otherwise I can't come.’'—Fx. 


JUST THREE, 


Three tomcats, one night when the world was at rest, 

Were tuning away on the garden fence ; 

Each sang in the measure that suited him best, 

And the music they made was simply immense. 
For the cat, as you know, sings its rythmical song, 
From the sun’s latest glow through all the night long, 

Though the neighborhood all be groaning. 


Three boarders were wailing and gnashing their teeth, 
And hurling their furniture out of the room 
With furious oaths, at the trio beneath, 
Whose melody deepened the midnight’s gloom, 
But the cat's life is charmed, and through all the long night 
They sang nnalarmed amid shots left and right, 
Till the people with rage were foaming. 


Three cats, with a smile of content, stole away 
Through the morning light, ere the sleepers came down ; 
Three landladies mourn and desire their pay 
Of those who will never come back to the town ; 
For three boarders rose early to count the cost 
Of the furniture they out of the window had tossed— 
Then they all slid away through the gloaming. 
—Chronicle. 


DaLHousie boasts of a I'reshman who is so short that 
when heis ill he is not sure whether he is troubled with 
headache or corns. 


SONG. 
We've heard of sighs of every size, 
nt naught in all Ontology, 


So much the power of mind defies, 
As Rational Psy(chology). 


Fresh: ‘‘May I have the pleasure? Miss Society : 
“Oui.” Fresh: ‘What does ‘we’ mean?’ Miss S.: 
“O,U, and 5.” 


Hre—"* May I call you revenge ?" 

She-~"' Why 2” 

He—" Because ‘ Revenge is sweet.” 

She—"' Certainly you may, provided you let me call you 
‘Vengeance!’ . 

He—* And why would you call me ‘ Vengeance ?’" 

She— Because ‘ Vengeance is mine.’ " 

—Spectator. 
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AST year ‘ee custom of granting a prize. 


for the best poem written by a 


student was inaugurated by the Faculty. A 
number of able productions were. we believe, 
handed in—-the prize one being read at Con- 
vocation. This method of encouraging the 
voluntary literary efforts of students is, in 
our opinion, deserving of commendation, 
and we hope to see the custom become a 
permanent one, although, as yet, no compe- 
tition has been announced for 1882. 


\ N 7¥ believe that this is the first session 

Mater So- 
ciety has not given a number of musical and 
literary entertainments. It certainly is the 
first ina long time, and we hope it will be 
the last. The entertainments were usually 
well attended, the programmes presented 
were good, the admission fee charged was a 
very small one, and asa rule both performers 
and audience went home thoroughly satislied 
and, in the case of the first-named, at least, 
greatly benefitted. We fail to see any rea- 


during which the Alma 








‘No. 7. 


son for Hie Macontinteee of these concerts, 
and we trust that 


their revival. 
\ FE call the attention of the Freshman 
class to the fact that the annual 
election of the Board of Editors for: the 
JOURNAL isapproaching. It is the custom 
at the annual election to place one or two 
members of the Freshman year on the 
Board-elcct for the ensuing session, but in 
nomination be secured, 
only those who have already contributed to 
the JourNAL are considered eligible. 

In other Colleges a yearly competition 
takes place, the best contributors being 
placed on the editorial staff, and the adop- 
tion of a similar custom at Queen’s might 
not be inadvisable. 


next session will witness 





order that a good 


HE Montreal dailies contain accounts 

of meetinzs held lately in that city in 

the interests of McGill University. It is 
proposed to secure an additional endowment 
fund of $200,000, which will suffice to place 
the Tustitution on a sound financial footing, 
to establish at least three new chairs in the 
Arts Department, to appoint tutors or as- 
sistants to the professors of the most impor- 
tant subjects, and to import a complete 
“outfit” for the chemistry and physics la- 
boratories. The library and museum are 
also to be replenished and possibly the 
dormitory system introduced. This of 
course would necessitate the erectionof new 
buildings, but Montrealers are “aroused,” 
and such a trifle as raising an extra $50,000 
deters them not an instant. These schemes 
are rather ambitious but we wish the promo- 
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ters all success. McGill has done good ser- 
vice in the past, and the enlargement of its 
sphere of usefulness would be a benefit to 
the whole country. 
T has at length been decided by the Al- 
ina Mater Society to hold a Conversa- 
zione at the close of the present session in 
April, and it now remains for the students 
and all concerned to unite in making the affair 
a success. That the latter will be the case 
we have no fear, but it will be necessary for 
each student to feel personally interested in 
the entertainment to enable the committee to 
rely upon their support and co-operation. 
The committee is large and influential, and 
as they are already actively at work we have 
no doubt that the coming Conversazione will 
be a credit to its promoters, and an occasion 
of enjoyment Jong to be remembered. An 
additional feature of interest will be the fact 
that Dr. Williamson, the esteemed Vice- 
Principal of the University, who has an- 
nounced his intention of retiring from active 
professorial duties this year, will be the 
principal guest of the cccasion. 


HE petition now in process of circula- 
tion, praying for the admission of la- 

dies into Toronto University, revives the 
much-hackneyed subject of the co-education 
of the sexes. It is a somewhat remarkable 
instance of the force of prejudice and old- 
time associations, when the spectacle is pre- 
sented of a leading University in a leading 
centre of intellectual activity refusing to 
grant to women the same privilege in a 
higher institution of learning that they al- 
ready enjoy in the lower, i.e., in the Pub- 
lic and High Schools. It is not necessary 


here to defend the principle of co-education— 


we have only to point to the facts as they 
exist wherever it has received a fair trial, to 
render convincing to any ordinary mind the 
expediency at least, of allowing women to 


enter the list of competitors for University 
honors. While we have but little faith in 
the efficacy of petitions in general, we trust 
that the good sense of the proper authori- 
ties at University College will not be appeal- 
ed toin vain, and that hereafterno unfair dis- 
tinction will be made in the admission of 
those who have a taste and capacity for 
higher education. 


i no previous academic year has there 

been prevalent in American Colleges such 
apparent insubordination and lawlessness as 
the present. Frequent reports of student 
escapades, hazing, wanton destruction of 
property, rebellions, and even riots calling 
for the interference of the civil authorities 
have been rife, and so far from decreasing as 
the year progresses, the spirit seems to be 
spreading. Some of the recent cases, nota- 
bly in one or two Eastern Colleges in the 
United States, reveal a reprehensible lack 
of ordinary morality on the part of the stu- 
dents. 

We are far froin wishing to see curtailed 
the liberty of speech and action which stu- 
dents now enjoy in all respectable institutions 
of learning on this continent, but it seems to: 
us that the only way in which the enjoyment 
of this natural right may be perpetuated is 
by a manly behavior on the part of Under- 
graduates, and a proper respect for the au- 
thority vested in their respective Faculties. 

When a young man becomes a student in 
a University he is supposed to have left be- 
hind him the majority of school-boy pranks, 
and to have turned his attention to serious 
study. But even where a love of books is. 
not constitutional, in the individual student, 
there are surely numerous channels in which: 
those who are bent upon having “‘a good 
time” can secure amusement to an unlimit- 
ed extent, without descending to the child- 
ishness which frequently characterizes what 
is termed “sport.” Wanton destruction of 
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property and Aieuracetul attacks upon ‘i 


noxious fellow-students are not creditable to — 


a class of men who are generally thought to 
possess at least most of the finer qualities of 
manhood, and moreover, as students them- 
selves reap by far the major benefit from the 
existence of a College, we think they should 
be the first to uphold its interests and au- 


thority under all circumstances. 
[A is difficult to understand why College 
students should be proverbially rude, 
and wanting in ordinary politeness. One 
would imagine from the reports which con- 
Stantly reach us through the press, of the 
-annoyances caused by students attending 
public gatherings in large bodies, that the 
‘ordinary “gallery god” was a model of cour- 
tesy and forbearance in comparison. At 
‘Several of the lectures recently delivered by 
‘Oscar Wilde in college towns the perfor- 
ances of the students were highly disgrace-~ 
ful and brought discredit on the institutions 
with which they were connected, as well as 
‘a deserved rebuke upon themselves.  Al- 
though handling a subject) perhaps not in 
accordance with the views of the majority of 
his hearers, there was certainly nothing in 
the words or the manner of the lecturer to 
render excusable the wantotiness already al- 
luded to. Were these the first’ instances in 
which the irrepressible would-be student has 
succeeded in prejudicing those of his fellows 
who are more law-abiding in their tastes, 
the subject might not be worth noticing, but 
time and again have public gatherings been 
disturbed and peaceable citizens annoyed not 
only in the United States but also in| Cana- 
da by the “exuberance” of a college detach- 
ment. 


The assertion of Grip, a recent issue, 
that the majority of college students hail 
from the country, is not true fact, and 
even if such were the case would not account 


for the deficiency of manners complained of. 


#0 





The savoeakes sia co- education again offer 
their theory, viz., that the exculsive educa- 
tion of young men in large academies tends 
to wear off the edge of native refinement and 
to gradually destroy their good breeding. 
Whatever may be the producing cause the 
facts are only too patent and deserve the at- 
tention of those immediately concerned. 

The reputation of Queen’s Undergra- 
duates has not, we are happy to say, mate- 
riallv suffered in this respect, and the stu- 
dents who attend our cgnduct themselves as 
a rule in a manner which will bear favorable 
comparison. Yet even among ourselves it 
is rumoured that quite recently one of the 
College professors was obliged to threaten 
with a fine the members of his class for 
boisterous conduct: 


SONG oF THE SPIRITS OVER TRE 
WATERS. 
VELIE soul of man is 
Like the water ; 
From heaven it cometh 
To heaven it mounteth 
And thence at once 
‘T muts back to earth 
For ever changing. 
Swift, from the lofty 
Rock, down darteth 
The flashing rill ; 
Then softly sprinkleth 
With dewy kisses « 
The smooth cold stone 
And, fast collected, 
Veiled in a mist, rolls. 
Low murmuring, 
Adown the channel 
If jutting cliffs 
His course obstruct, down 
Foams he angrily. 
Leap after leap, 
To the bottom. 
In smooth bed he 
Glideth along through the meadow, 
And on the glassy lake 
Bask the bright stars all 
Sweetly reflected. 
Wind is the water's 
Amorous wooer ; 
Wind froin its depths up 
Heaves the wild waves 
Soul of a mortal 
How like thou to water! 
Fate of a mortal, : 
How like to the wind !— 





Goethe, 
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COLLEGE SONGS. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF SOME OF THE MORE FAMILIAR 
ONES. 


Co music can hardly be called original, so far as 
composition isconcerned, for it is almost universally an 
adaptation of some old air to new words. One of the 
earliest student songs that became popular in this country 
was “Benny Havens, 0," so named in honor of a Mr. 
Benjamin Havens, who kept a small mercantile establish- 
ment in the vicinity of West Point, wherein he supplied 
jorums of punch and other commodities to the truant 
cadets at unseemly hours of the night. The air was one 
to which, in later years, the Irish, “Wearing of the Green” 
has been sung. Almost every Eastern College had a local 
song of its own, sung to the tune of “Ren ny Havens.” 
For the introduction of the College song proper in this 
country we are, more than to any other man, indebted to 


Mr. Storrs Willis, whois now a resident of Detroit. At: | 


ter graduating in the Yale Class of ‘41 he spent six years 
in Germany, and on his return took up his abode for 
awhile in New Haven, and taught the students there the 
Latin song of ‘Guadeamus,” which he had learned among 
the German universities. “Guadeamus” soon came to be 
regarded by the Yale buys with about the same feeling as 
Englishmen have for “God Save the King," or the French 
Republicans for the “Marseillaise.” It is sung on all oc- 
casions of festivity and of sorrow, and it has served more 
than once as a veritable war song when battles have been 
impending with the “townies.” 

Harvard was not slow to catch the singing spirit, and in 
the course of a few years the students of all the later 
Eastern Colleges had extensive repertoires of song, which 
they gave in society hails, in all accidental gatherings on 
the College grounds, and most of all, perhaps, while in- 
dulging in the classical pastime of sitting on the fence. 
One of the most beautiful of all was another imported 
Latin song, “‘Lauriger Horatius,” which made its appear- 
ance at Yale about the year 1850. A dozen years later 
some Southern students gave the air to the words, ‘My 
Maryland,” which became the most popular of the songs 
of the rebellion. The original “Lauriger,” as well as 
“Gaudeamus,” “Integer Vite,’ and several other ot the 
best College songs, was arranged and published in short 
form by Mr. Willis, and of late years they have been fre- 
quently republished in collections of College songs, some- 
times with and sometimes without permission and acknow- 
ledgement. 

“Fair Harvaid” is given the place of honor at Cain- 
bridge, and “The Lone Fish Ball,” “It's a Way we have 
at Old Harvard,” “Upidee,” and “Ba-be-bi-bo-bu,” ap- 
peared among the less solemn songs, and George E. Root's 
“There's Music in the Air’ among the sentimental ones, 
Of the early “nonsense songs’” that came into vogue were 
“Shool,” “Co-chache-lunk,” and “The Sheepskin” (to thé 
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tune of “A Liftle More Cider.”) These have been sup- 
plemented by otbers, until their number is legion 

Operatic airs are made to do service, as in the case of 
the “Trumpet Song,” 1 Puritani, which is frequently 
joined to the words of secret society songs, and sometimes. 
to the [atin words of “Lauriger,” andl such odd conjunc- 
tions as “Mary bad a little lamb, shouting the battle ery 
of freedom,” are not uncommon. The weartsome old 
“Grenville” 1s divorced from “Far from mortal cares re- 
treating.” and made almost tolerable with the words, 
“Saw my leg off, short,” the two final notes of each strain: 
of the tune being omitted. The “Menagerie” has done- 
good service, with the well known chorus 
The clephant now goes round, the band begins to play, 
The boys around the monkey's cage had better keep away 

The “Derby Ram” and “Bingo” are adaptations of old 
English schoot songs, familiar to young Drituns genera 
tions ago. The song of “Peter Gray,” in its original shape- 
was a serious song called “Pleasant Michigan,” of which 
the last word in the refrain was lengthened to Michigan- 
i-a-a-a.”” The burlesque “Vilikins and Dinah,” borrowed 
by some of the colleges from the old Bowery Theatre, was. 
in like manner a rustic sentimental song of the old school, 
called “Sir William and Diana.” ‘Springfield Mountain‘ 
was familiar in Western Massachusetts before the Col- 
lege boys took it up. The air to which Kirke White's. 
hymn, “When marsialled on the nightly plain,” 1s usually 
sung has a singular effect when the wards of the “Three- 
Crows” are deaconed off to it, after the fashion of “Ro- 
hunkus.” : 

If there is any masic in this country outside of the well- 
worn Ethiopian melodies, now out of fashion, which can 
be said to constitute a distinctively American school, per- 
haps there is none better entitled to be so reckoned than 
that composite product of the musical geniuses in the 
schvols of America now known as College songs.—Am. 
Paper 





CLASSICAL, TRAINING. 


FYFYRE discussion which has been goimg on for the last 

twenty years as to the respective merits of theclassical 
and nen-classical education, has ‘received a teally import- 
ant contribution from Germany. Before 1870, a thorough 
classical training was essential to admission in the Prus- 
sian untversities-—such a training as was furnished at the 
gymnasia. Those pupils who had prepared at the “real- 
schools,” in which a scientific or practical education is. 
given, were obliged to go to the universities outside of 
Germany. In 1870 the Government, against the protest 
of the professors, opened the doors of the Prussian uni- 
versities to non-classical as well as classical students. 
After ten years' experience, under the Lew system, the 
philosophical faculty of the University of Berlin have made: 
public their impressions as to the result of the change. 
The paper which embodies these impressions received the: 
signatures of all the scientific as well as of all the classical. 
members of the faculty; and will chave, therefore, very 
great weight. It declares that even in advanced mathe- 
matics the students who have received a classical training, 
though less quick at the beginning, show a clearer insi ght 
into abstruse mathematical relations, and in the end de- 
cidedly surpass the non-classical students. The profe’ssor 
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of astronomy says: “The students prepared at. the ‘real- 
schools’ shaw at first more knowledge and more skill than 
those prepared at the gymmasia, but their future develop- 
Ment is slower. more superficial and less independent, 
while they show still greater inferiority in point of ability 
to carry on the more difficult processes of independent re 
search “The professors of chemistry sav that the non- 
‘Classical students cannot be placed on the same plane, in 
their departments as the classical students; while in 
English studies the attainment of the non-classical stu- 
dents is very inferior. This testimony, coming so largely 
from scientific teachers, will have great weight. —Ex 


MISERERE DOMINE. 


“Through an arched cathedral door 
While the light of morning gray 
‘Lay upon the marble floor 
And the altar’s rich array, 
Steals in low, sweet melody 
“Miserere domine.’’ 


‘Rolling through.the choir and nave 
Through the arches vast and dim 
dna soul-subduing wave 
Pealed the old monastic hymn 
“That we may thy glory sce. 
‘Miserere domine.’ ” 


‘Up and down the shadowy aisle, 
_/m the tapers’ ghostly gleam. 
‘Chanted softly all the while, 
Like the spirits of a dream, 
Lads in snow white purity 
“Miserere domine.” 


Bowing at the altar rail, 
Seeking help in their desparr. 
Pale lips told their sinful tale, 
Ending with the Christian's prayer 
“Though our sins as scarlet be, 
‘Miserere domune.’ ” 


‘One, unbidden to the feast, 
Shivering in the clinging mist, 
‘Hears the voice of chanting priest 
Presiding at the eucharist : 
“Though our sins as scarlet be, 
‘Miserere domine,’ " 
Timidly she stepped within, 
A leper in the holy place, _ 
‘Uncleanly with the brand of sin, 
Deep graven on her haggard face : 
Fitting prayer for such as she: 
“Miserere domine.”’ 


Wearitly she closed her eyes 
In the dwelling place of peace. 
Bitter, burniag thoughts arise, 
Clamoriug for a soul's release : 
“From this torment set me free . 
‘Miserere domine,' ” 


For a father’s weight of woe— 
For a sainted mother's tears— 
For the hearts that loved thee so 
In thy earlier, purer years, 
God have pity upon thee - 
“Miserere domine.” 


In joyous burst the music ended 
On the incense-laden air : 
With its final notes were blended 
Accents of a whispered prayer : 
“Lord, be merciful to me! 
‘Miserere domine,’ ” 


So the gray haired sexton found her. 
With her head sunk on her breast F 
Prayer and praises floating ‘round her, 
She had entered into rest. 
Was it for eternity 7 
“Miserere domine.* 
—Lassell Leaves. 
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*,* We wish it to be distinctly understood that. the JOURNAL does not 
commit itself inany way to the sentiments which muy bo expressed in 
this department. 


To the Editor of the Queen's College Journal. 
EAR SIR,—I have just been perusing the “Reminis- 


I cences of " A B.A. of '50," published in the Jour- 
nat of the :ith inst., an] find myself constrained to write 
in reply 

Your correspondent asstiuies for himself a degree of 
credit in connection with the origination of the Alma 
Mater Society greater than [ think he is entitled to. 
“Honor to whom honor is duc.” Mr. J. M. Machar is the 
gentleman to whom, in my humble judgment, the Uni- 
versity was indebted for the Society. There were several 
who took a wurm interest in its formation, but to Mr 
Machar I give the chief credit. 


I presume that your correspondent was one of those who 
supported the nomination of the Rev. J. H. Mackerras for 
the office of President, and, from the tone of his remarks, 
should suppose him to be still smarting under a recoilec- 
tion of the decisive defeat he and his friends met with 
upon that occasion. Otherwise, why speak of ;' the 
medicos voting like a flock of sheep,” and of “the over- 
powering vote of the disciples of sculapius?” Why 
state that "Mattice’s election proved to be a mistake,” 
and that ‘‘the Society afterwards made amends by choos- 
ing Mr. Mackerras?" Now, while I am quite willing to - 
acknowledge all Mr. Mackerras’ good qualities and quali- 
fications, and that possibly the election of Mr. Mattice 
did not answer tne object in view, I have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying that if the thing were to do over again, 
I, for one, would adopt the same line of action as in 
1859, and endeavour to select as President of a Univer- 
sity Society, such as the Alma Mater Society was de- 
signed to be, some graduate who had made his mark as a 
public man,—in short, act upon the same principle as 
actuated the graduates in the last election of a Chancellor. 
when their choice was made between two distinguished 


laymen. 


I do not propose to go into the question of whether the 
Alma Mater Society has answered the end its founders 
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I think the “B.A. of '56” and I would be 
Truly yours, 
Hernert 8. McDonacp. 

Brockville, r4th February, 1882. 

[We entirely agree with Judge Macdonald in the opinion 
expressed in the last clause of his communication. We 
have always deprecated, and will always strongly oppose 
the practice, lately become so common, of electing to the 
pesition of non-resident Vice-President a man who has 
just emerged from the College halls because he may have 
been popular while in College. When there is only one 
way in which the Alma Mater Society can recognize 
literary or professional excellence among our graduates, 
surely it is only common sense to say that the practice of 
the Society should be changed in this respect.—Eps. 
Journat.] 


"had in view. 
at one upon that. 


PROFESSOR WATSON ON SCHELLING. 


R. WATSON has already raised himself to the first 
tank, in the estimation of British and continental 
critics, as a profound and remarkably clear metaphysical 
thinker by his work .on “ Kant and his English critics.” 
Books on metaphysical questions have usually a limited 
circulation, but this work has already proved an exception 
to the general rule, to the great satisfaction of the pub- 
lisher, doubtless, as well as of the author. 

American critics have also placed it as high as it has 
been by the Academy and Saturday Review, and we are glad 
to see that the publishing firm of Messrs. S. C. Griggs & 
Co., of Chicago, have secured Dr, Watson's services as a 
principal contributor to their series of “German Philo- 
sophical Classics for English Readers and Students,” to be 
published this year under the editorship of Dr. Morris, of 
the Michigan and John Hopkins Universities. With te- 
gard to “ Kant and his English Critics,” Dr. Mears, in the 
Presbyterian Review, for January, declares emphatically 
that “it may be said to mark an era in the literature of 
speculative philosophy in the new world.” It. is well 
known that this Review prides itself, and deservedly so, 
on its notices of recent theological and philosophical 1i- 
terature as its strong point. 

The series of German Philosophical Classics, to which 
we have alluded, is to consist of ten or twelve volumes, 
founded on the works of Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling 
and Hegel. Schelling is handed over entirely to Dr. 
Watson. Honour students in Metaphysics—for no one else 
will, we presume, attempt to digest the book—will look 
with great interest for his exposition of the development of 
Schelling’s transcendental idealism from Kant's Stand- 
point of the inability of the pure reason to grasp the ideas 
of God, immortality, freedom, and of the necessity, there. 
fore, to find in our moral nature, or the practical reason, 
a valid foundation for our belief. But we are approaching 
the bounds of the ineffable, and we hear the warning cry, 
Procul profani ! 





To the Editor of the Queen's College Fournal, 


EAR SIR,—Your correspondent “Freshman” did 
well to acknowledge his freshness when complain. 

ing of the Demonstrator of Anatomy, but it is a pity he 
stopped where he did and not to have gone on and ac 
knowledged his ignorance of the subject on whivh he was 
writing. I wonder too that in his innocence and Uriab 
Heep-like ‘wnbleness he did not consider his letter a little 
too fresh as well. ; 

The gentleman coinplained of was not appointed to 
demonstrate Anatomy, that duty falls upon the student 
demonstrators appointed yearly for that purpose, but to 
see that the dissecting room is furnished with material. 
that the same is properly distributed and properly dissect- 
ed, and subsequently to certify tickets according to the 
merits of each student, 

Formerly this was done by the Professor ot Anatomy 
and it was in order to relieve him from the double duty 
that the new appointment was made. Dr. C. H. Lavell 
is in the dissecting room frequently to my knowlodge, but 
possibly the number of times Freshman has seen him is 
commensurate with the number of appearances he himself 
has made there Yours, ete., 

WwW 


“W," in a private communication to the editors, says © 
“T think ‘Freshman’s' attack upon Dr. Lavell is quite un- 
warranted, and the same opinion is held by the majority 
of the students, One would imagine from his letter that 
we were always looking out for a weak point in our Pro- 
fessors at which to make an attack when the opposite is. 
the truth, and our desire is to uphold them instead of run- 
ning them down.” 


Editor of the Q. C. Fournal. 

De SIR,—Will you permit me, through the columns 
of the fourNAL, to say a few words to the student 

of “Old Queen's.” The recollections of my College days 

are such as to encourage me to make an appeal to them, 

and unless the character of the students has changed ma- 

terially since then I do not think it will pass unheeded. 

I present the claims of the Christian ministry. [am 
persuaded that the reason why so few yonng men are en. 
tering the Church is that the matter has not been fairly 
presented to them. By reading the lists of unemployed 
clergymen the impression is created that the ministry is 
over stocked ; but could you hear the cries of thousands 
of destitute churches, could you see vast sections of coun- 
try whose indifference or avowed hostility to Christianity 
is a mute appeal for our aid, you would not think there 


‘were too many ministers. 


The situation is critical, The great West from Califor- 
nia to Alaska is being settled with a rapidity unparalleled in: 
the history of the world. Last year (1881) 700,000. 
foreigners found homes in the States west of the Missis- 
sippi, and 100,000 Americans moved from the east, west 
of this region. Young cities are springing up, society is 
plastic and may easily be moulded either for or against 








Christianity. Twenty-five years hence it will not be so. 
- will then have been shaped and hardened. Infidelity 
's spreading with amazing rapidity, infidei publications 
ie widely circulated, whole communities are destitute of 
a religious training and the children are growing up in 
isnorance of the gospel. This is no overdrawn picture; I 
know of a settlemeat of 10,000 people who have yet to 
have the first Christian missionary among them. 
, The question for the Church to decide is, shall it avail 
itself of this opportunity to stamp Christianity on the west, 
or shall it wait till infidelity attacks it? Shall we indu- 
ence or be influenced? Shall we attack or defend? The 
Presbyterian and Congregational Woards call for 25 men 
to supply over 500 churches, One State alone has 45 
towns, 8 of them with populations over 2,000, 19 of them 
with populations over 1,000, -all calling for men, 
Now if every student who graduates this year 
seminaries should go to the west still the suppiy would be 
wholly inadequate to the demand, but Union Seminary 


will send nearly one-third of her men to the foreign field, 
o supply these 


from our 


and some will stay in the cast, who then is t 
western churches ? 

Are there no men in the Divinity Hall at Quecn’s who 
are willing to forego the prospects of an easy figld at home, 
to go out on the frontier, to give the gospel to those 
who have it not, and to exert their Christian manhood in 
Shaping the thought of future generations ? 

Are there no young men who have not 
Profession who will give their lives to this great work? 
What can be nobler than a life spent for the good of fu- 
ture generations! There is lacking no argument which 
should weigh with any true man. When a_ foreign foe 
invades our land it is the presumption that the young 
men shall be her bulwark of defence. So in this our 
Church's need the question of every loyal son should be. 
Not why skould I give my life to the ministry, but why 
should I not ? Yours, 


yet 


H. M. DyckMAN. 
Feby., 1882. 


o 1” ‘é e x. . . yee 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 


THE GOLD MEDAL IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


HE donor of this medal, since its institution, was the 


late much lamented W. H. Fulller. M.A. He him- 
self had studied Political Economy thoroughly, and est- 
mated it highly, not only as an intellectual gymnastic, but 
in its bearings on many of the practical and political 
questions on which men have to make up their minds in 
Canada. Instead of calling the medal after his own 
name, he desired that it should be known as the “ Gra- 
duates’ Gold Medal,’ and he hoped that each year some 
graduate would be found willing to offer the required 
forty dollars, so that the medal might be continued. This 
session, no one coming forward to fill the gap. the Prin- 
cipal asked William Harty, Esq., Kingston, if he would do 
s0. Not only was an immediate affirmative response 
made, but Mr. Harty also volunteered to give it every 


chosen a~ 
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third year, so that all that is now required to secure the. 
Political Economy Gold Medal in perpetuity is that two 
other gentlemen—graduates, we hope--shall come for- 
ward and do or offer likewise. This is not the first oc- 
casion on which Mr. Harty has shown his warm interest 
in Queen’s. We bespeak a cordial reception for him 
when he appears, on Convocation Day, to present the’ 
gold medal. 

We may state, n connection, that last year only a silver 


‘medal was promised; but the successful candidate's essay 


and examination papers were so good that Mr. Faller, 
who was one of the examiners on the subject, asked per. 
mission to make the silver into gold. 


UNIVERSITY SERMON. 
\ 
(PVHE University preacher on 12th February was Rev 
Dr. Clarke, of Olivette Street Baptist Church, Mon- 
treal. The following is a synopsis of his discourse : 
* Jesus said unto her, [am the resurrection, and the life ; he that be- 


lievoth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live : 
‘And whosoover liveth and believeth mime stall never die. Believeth 


thou this ? 
Fete ett th said some lute tue world cclohn gk: Bea OE 
The thought to which he would invite attention was not 
that which might be suggested at first sight by the text, the 
great doctrinal utterance of Christ concerning Himself and 
His relations to man on earth, to eternity, to immortality , 
but, rather the question with which [He followed this great 
utterance, and the answer that was made. When He had 
spoken to one, not very well informed concerning Himself, 
and had put forth the question, “ Believest thou this?” He 
had propounded a query that was very familiar in the 
daily aftairs of life and in relation to truth and Christi- 
anity. Some one has said that the signs of the roth 
century may not unfitly be an interrogation point asking 
all, “ Believest thou this?” The question is asked as if 
we had a right to answer. Sometimes the answer is 
strong, from a manly heart, " Yes, [ believe; sometimes 
with hesitation ; sometimes it is, "' No, I believe not.” He 
wished to speak on the question what believing properly 
is, what we ought to think it to be, and what we ought to 
expect of ourselves in reference to it. First he would 


attempt . 
A DEFINITION OF BELIEF, cs 


Believe is a great word in the Christian vocabulary. His 
definition of it was this: Belief is the name given to the 
relation of truth, to the soul, and to believe a truth is to 
come personally under the controfling and constraining 
influence of it. We believe a thing in a greater or less 
degree according as that truth is real to the soul. There 
js no such thing as a positive, invariable definition of 
what it is to believe, fur there are gradations. Truths are 
more or less realized. This text furnished an illustration 
in point. Martha and Mary talked with Jesus at the 
grave of Lazarus. The beloved family were in trouble. 
He came after a delay. The sisters met him, both with 
the same words, ‘Lord, if thou hadst been here my 
brother had not died.” Did Martha believe this? Yes: 
surely there was something that was real to her soul in a 
high degree. Jesus went on to say, “Thy brother shall 
rise again.” She believed this, as it was a doctrine of the 
Pharisees. But Jesus said, “I am the resurrection and 
the life, etc. Believest thouthis ?” This marvellous ut- 
terance mankind has not yet sounded to its depths. But 
it was truth; it was beyond her; she believed it because 
He said it. But she said afterwards, “Yes, Lord, I be- 
lieve that Thou art Christ." She fell back on something 
that she Jid believe. We have here three gradations, or 


&0 


degrees of belief: (1) Assent to that which is written sa(2) 
’ Assent to that which follows from what one believes ; and 
(3) that which one tekes for real, unchangeable, solid 
truth, which has taken a strong bold upon him. Weare 
all called by one name, but only the third is solid 
and satisfactory. The Church and the world are suffer- 
ing from the confounding of things which differ under the 
one name of belief. To believe the truth has been the 
desire of the followers of Christ all through the centuries. 
The disciples clung to Christ with the grasp of a simple. 
childhke confidence. It was like the belief that later 
made an 
AUGUSTINE OF A LIBERTINE 


—~a godly, industrious saint, whose soul was flled with 
the life of God. It was a reforming, renovating belief that 
attached men tu a reality. After a time men thought 
they must state all this, and so they began to formulate 
creeds. After a while they came to think that the formu- 
lated belief made men Christians. Then sprang up the 
mighty Church of Rome, and men taught that these 
statements, having been written out under the direction 
of God, contained the truth and must. be accepted, and 
was the only hope of salvation. It is said that we are the 
heirs of all the ages; but our inheritance is not altogether 
a good one. If we accept the learnmy of all the ages we 
must accept the errors too. Like a boat tacking, the 
course of men through all ages has been backward and 
forward towards the truth By-and-by Protestantism 
arose, and asserted that men must have Christ as a real 
Savivur, in actual life, that no assent to an outside creed 
could save men. There must be a real transaction be- 
tween the soul and God. But the trouble is in human 
nature. Men seek to hide themselves behind theircreeds. 
Part of a creed may be believed in one way, and part in 
another, so that men are greatly perplexed and puzzled 
as to what faith means. Aska man does he believe in 
God. He will answer, “Yes.” But what does he believe ? 
Perhaps he means there 1s a personal being who manages 
things aboutus. He may mean further, that there is 
such a God as is spoken of in the Bible He 
may mean more, that God is real to his soul 
ta personal experience. And so when we urge faith upon 
the somis of men they want to know what faith is. To 
Delicve is to take the trath in teality. Another evil that 
ensues 1s that men.are constantly misled as to the value 
of their own believing. A man imay think he believes be- 
cause he assents, but when he enconnters tremendous ar- 
gument he says, “This that t held to must be false, I will 
let it go, it cannot be true.” And so he finds himself an 
unbeltever, he has no hold upon the truth. Is the 
matter that he believes false? Not necessarily so. The 
man is nut grounded inthe truth, he is a mere assenter. 
A vast amount of what 1s called modern skepticism origi- 
nates in this way. What should wedo that a good strong 
beliefin Divine things may be ours? He could not answer 
such a question tu any soul that did not want it answered, 
His first counsel was—turn to the chief truths and seek 
to have these made real and living to the sonl When 
Martha was aske:| about other matters she came back at 
last to this one thing, “I believe that thou art Christ the 
son of the living God.” As to the resurrection, she did 
not understand that now; she believed on Christ. There 
were two great realities, God and Christ. If we have 
these two great articles of belief all else that we have may 
he taken away, trouble after trouble may be heaped on 
our heads; but if we believe in God and Christ “let not 
our hearts be troubled.” His next counsel was. let there 
be no satisfaction in your soul without a_ belief in these 
two great facts. God and Christ. It will only bea na- 
tural outcome of life if in time there should be just two 
classes, and none between. viz: those who have God 
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manifested through Jesus Christ in their living, Christian, 
experience, on the one hand, and blank Materialists on 
the other. The nobler part of man has its only safety in 
Jesus Christ. In this there is the lifting up of men into 
the very hfe and nature of Gol, and there is hope for 
every soul. He prayed that God would help all so that 
their believing should not be mere assent, but a real 
grasping cf the truth, or, rather, a being grasped by the 
truth and held until His coming. 








DESERTED. 


T is the same old mansion ; fleeting time 

Has touched, with reverent hand, the climbing wall 
Above the portal, still the roses climb, 

And oer its panels, still the blossoms fall. 


But only memory is lett behind, 
Of that sweet face which in those days of yore 
In a bright wealth of golden hair enshrined, 
Greeted me always at the open door. 


Allis unchanged, it is the same old place, 

With its wide branching trees and velvet lawn. 
Nothing is missing save that angel face 

Which now has past forever, past and gone. 


And that sweet voice which rang divinely clear 
Throughout the garden, till the birds gave o'er 
Their melodies, in wonderment, to hear 
A sweeter music, now is heard no more 


Is heard no more! And now nor far nor near. 
No sound disturbs the silence, save the sigh 
Of summer breezes, ling ring o'er the bier 
Of days departed, happy years gone by 


~~ Selected. 


> PERSONAL. | 








B. McTavisu, M.A., “73, resident for some years 

e past in Ottawa, has been appointed City Solicitor 

ofthe Capital. Mr. McTavish has many friends in King- 

ston who will agree with the Ottawa } Tess that the ap- 
pointment is a good one. 


Rev. A. H. Scorr, M.A., '78, sends us the annual re- 
port of Knox Church, Owen Sound, of which he is the 
pastor. To judge from the report his charge is in an ex- 
ceedingly flourishing condition. 


Rev. R. Jarpine, 3.D., '66, Brockville, is the author of 
a new treatise on ‘The Scriptural Doctrine of Baptism.” 
Like his other writings, this pamphlet (of which we have 
received a copy) is characterized by Dr, Jardine’s accus- 
tomed lucidity of thought and expression, and will, no 
doubt. be widely read. 


Mr. J. B. McLaren, M.A., '78, of Nelsonville, Man., 
visited Kingston last week and renewed old associations. 


Rev. P. S, Livingston, B.A., ‘70, has been visiting 
friends in Kingston, prior to departing for his pew charge 
in Manitoba. : 


Mr. S, A. SUTHERLAND, of the Freshman Class has left 
for the North West to engage in business. 
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th OBITUARY. 
WO gre ee ces 2 
by dene of Queen’s have recently been removed 
missionary Pe John Black, D.D., ‘76, the pioneer 
dretoo ele the Province of Manitoba, whose labours 
Weir, M 5 “known to need repetition here , and William 
the result of 61, of Merrickville, Ont., whose death was 
Professor Won ae en Dr. Weir was a nephew of 
eve er, of Morin College erly of the Faculty 
of this University, in College, formerly of the Faculty 


tes oe) 








BUS.* 


r Riis 
she University preacher on Sunday, Igth iust., was 
ev. fohu Ferguson, B.D., ‘79, of Chesley, Ont. 


OnE ‘ 7 : 
is Gc of the many signs of progress In the management 
sion eee in the number of holidavs during the ses- 

- Last Wednesday was the second one this month. 


oe Ossianic Society has displayed less enthusiasm this 
eirele than usual. Or perhaps, not being in the charmed 
€ we have not heard of their meetings. 


ont members of the Snow Shoe Club mdulged ina 

hice tramp on Saturday evening, the 25th inst. The 

Penee beautifully clear, and as several ladies accom- 
thie’par . 

Season, le party the trip was pronounced the best of the 


tion Glee Club have recently declined several invita: 

stud fo sing both in the city and outside. Pressure of 
¥ 1s now the popular excuse. 

wae Alma Mater Society will probably give a 
inment before the close of the session. The pro- 

gramme will consist of a debate, music and readings. 


wee FERcuson gave an “At Home” the other evening 
ich was largely attended and very enjoyable. 


PrincipaL Grant has been spending several days in 
f ttawa in the interests of the Temporalities Bill now be- 
ore the House of Commons. 
THe University Rifle Company will soon commence 
target practice. “As the examinations approach the atten- 
ance of members at drill has been less regular. 


Boxing gloves have been secured at the gymnasium, 
and several dilapidated noses h 


ave been the result. The 
attendance at the gymnasium is increasing. 


o 
STupents who desire to do mission work during the 
to hand in their 


Summer months’ have been requested eee 

Names to the Secretary of the Missionary Association. 

5 THe Invitation Committee re the 
egun their arduous labours. 


THE members of the Alma Mater 
to become responsible for the deficienc 
of the Banquet Committee of 1881. 


THE Royal College Examinations will 
nounced. 


Conversazione have 


Society have agreed 
yy in the accounts 


soon be an- 


Pror. Taverner’s oysters will not be forthcoming un- 


til next session. 


Tue Concursus Iniquitatus has again appeared on ue 
Scene. The proceedings were quiet and orderly, and will, 
we trust, be productive of good results. 


Grip says that it is go-education for a Toronto lady un- 
dergraduate to be obliged to leave there and come to 


Queen's. 


public en-. 


sl 








Pror. in geology, “Stratified rocks are either regular or 
--or—-otherwise.”” Cheers, 2 


Tue student who paid a half dollar fine in coppers says 
that the Professor is a most sensible man—exactly fifty 
cents-ible in fact. ; 


First Feesay —'My! wouldn't College he just too love- 
ly for anything if there were no exams.” 

Second Do {who is more of a philosopher and believes 
in gettingat the root of the evil) —"H'm—and if there were 
no lectures.” x 

Turrp Do (Burnt child dreads fire} --'Yes, and if there 
wasn’t anv Concursus.” ; 

CHorus—" Exactly so.” 


Wuoever heard of a Lieutenant of a Rifle Company 
exchanging places with the sub-Lieutenant because the 
latter “knew a little about dri ?* Shades of General 
Luard ! 

By the way at a recent “parade” of this same Rifle 
Company there were present eight officers and non-com- 
missioned officers and six privates. Six privates. In 
justice be it said that the “parade” was on a monthly 
holiday, bat still—eight to six. 

“Zounps ! ‘tis fearful odds.” 


Tue following weird, wild romance was handed in for 
publication by a graduate of respectability and standing 
He showed no trace of insanity or drunkenness, and we 
feel compelled to insert it in the hope that some one may 
be able to throw light on the mystery : — 

“BETWEEN twelve and one o'clock the other day [ 
leisurely opened the front door of the College building 
and walked in. I inspected, as is my wont, the bulletin- 
boards, and as I turned to the left and headed for the 
cloak room iny wind was absorbed by other matters, and 
I paid no attention to the proceedings of a small knot of 
students at the endof the corridor. AsI neared the 
cloak room, however, I was startled by an awful sound, a 
sound indescribable, unique, yet dimly resembling the effect 
that one can suppose would be produced by the crying of 
a million mules, the howling of a hundred hyenas, the 
roaring of an army of angry lions, the screeching of = 
brigade of back-fence cats, the bellowing of a billion bulls’ 
the twanging of a myriad of broken jewsharps and the 
laughter of a host of doomed demoniacs. [ heard this 
frightful combination, and ‘ere I had recovered from the 
shock I saw a junior turn the corner from the German 
class room. He flew like an apparition and I had no 
time to observe him for, following on his heels came~-oh 
horrors !—-a professor. Yea even so, a professor. He 
ran like one possessed of an evil spirit. His gown floated 
behind ; his spectacles dropped from the professorial nose 
and, at every step, banged against one of the buttons on 
the professorial waistcoat; his face was red; his hair 
dishevelled. He was im fact—I dislike using the word 
but I must—he was mad—“awfully mad,” as the dear 
girls say. Half dazed, yet curious, I followed the pair 
I saw the fleeing undergrad turn when he came to the 
I saw him dodge down the cellar stairs, I saw the 


door. 
pursuing Prof. dodge after him. I saw thisas one in a 
dream. Then I heard the ‘cornered’’ junior give a con- 


vulsive snort of laughter. I saw the enraged i 

his finger threateningly and I heard him Brose cuit 
you sir-r-r-r-rr.” The e. d. turned and wrathfully wend- 
ed his way to the class room. The irreverent junior went 
home to repent, and your humble servant sat down and 
tried to believe that what he had seen was not real. “Sure- 
ly,” reasoned I, “it can not be. No Prof. ever chased a 
student down cellar. Oh! surely not, and yet what did I 
see ? Ah, just so, what did I see? I—but here, sir, I got 
‘mixed,’ and so refer the matter to you for explanation” 





ALMA MATER SOCIETY, 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Society was held Sa- 
turday evening, Vebruary the 4th. The President 
being absent, Vice-President Hay occupied the chair. 
There was a very large attendance of members, the largest 
since the holidays, if not the largest during the session. 
‘The subject of holding a conversazione at the end of the 
session was discussed, but it was decided to lay the matter 
over for a week in order to give all the students an oppor- 
tunity to consider the matter. The Society resolved into a 
Parliament, with Mr. J. Mcleod as Speaker, anda Cabmet 
was formed under the Premiership of Mr. Shanks, who 
also held the portfolio of Minister of Public Works, with 
Vice-President Hay as Minister of Justice, Mr. Marquis 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Givan Minister of Customs, 
Mr. Henderson Minister of Militia, Mr. McLachlan 
-Minister of Finance and Postmaster-General, Mr. Milne 
was leader of the Opposition. The Government brought 
in a Bill to prohtbit the Chinese frum coming into 
America. The debate vn the Bill was kept up till a late 
hour, anid a running fire of puns and sallies of wit. The 
Government, meeting the fate of all Governments, was 
defeated and overthrown, and the poor “Heathen Chinee " 
may still pursue in peace his usual calling, viz., “ wasbee- 
washee.”” The evening was a very enjoyabie one on the 
whole, and every one declared himself highly pleased with 
the success of the evening's entertainment. 


PAKLIAMENVARY DEBATE 


On Saturday night, 25th Feb., there was a parliamen- 
tary debate in the Alma Mater Society, on the “General 
Politics of the Dominion.” Mr. R. W. Shannon. M.A. 
was leader of the Government, supported by Messrs. D. 
McIntyre, B.A., Givens, B.A., Herald, M.A. and others ; 
Mr. E. H. Britton was leader of the Opposition, supported 
by Messrs. Wright, McLeod, Montgomery and others. Mr. 
i Hay was Speaker. After an animated discussion at 

alf-past ten o'clock the Opposition moved for a vote of 
want of confidence, and it is probable it would have been 
carried had it been allowed to go to a vote, but the Jealer 
of the Government announced that he had received a 
message from the Governor General dissuiving the House, 


consequently an appeal would have to be made to the 
people. The Speaker then left the chair. 
Ve 4 i Yi, 
“SEX CHANGES. +: 

HE King’s College Record calls attention to the man- 


. ner in which certain College papers express their 
criticisms on exchanges. With our Maritime contempor- 
ary, we nust enter our protest against the insulting and 
gratutitous language which some editors think it 1s their 
Privilege to use. With reference to the Record such con 
duct must be attributed to jealousy, for though it emanates 
from a small College, and can hardly lay itself open to the 
charge of being too vigorous, the Record shows a refine- 
ment and tone which can be equalled by few papers on 
our list, and which its critics, if they cannot hope te at. 
tain, would do weil to imitate. 


Amonc the number of heterogeneous journals we have 
lately received, one of the best is the Miscellany. publish- 
ed in Spencerville, Ont. 

The number before us contains an article on “College 
Journalism,” the writer of which evidently knows what he 
talking about. The Miscellany as an ‘amateur’ Paper 
deserves a large circulation. 


THE Princetonian is at hand Gentlemanly 1m tone, not 


very interesting but ranking in the first rank of American 
College papers. 


There are over two bundred College papers on this 
continent, but we have gradually cut down our list. to 
about fifty, composed of those papers which we really 
value for both their intrinsic merit and as gazettes, and a 
few which we keep on merely as curiosities of literature 
College papers in America appear to be divided into seve. 
ral classes. Those published merely for the amusement 
of the students ; those published under the guise of news- 
papers, but which are merely advertising sheets for cb- 
scure Colleges, and in whose composition professors seem 
to have a large hand; then, those published as a sort of 
medium through which the students may improve their 
composition. 

Then there are those which combine many objects of 
which the following are some, viz., to allow undergraduates 
and graduates to express their views on University life 
and affairs; to note the doings of alumni after leaving 
College; tu give students practice in writing for the public 
press, and to keep men interested in University matters, 
posted on what is going on in other Colleges, and under 
this latter class we endeavour as far as possible to bring 
the JourNnat. 


Tue Dalhousie Gazette we regret to say has become 
fierce and snappish ; its references to us have become so 
much the reverse of kindly. that we are impelled to ask 
why is this thusly ? 


THE Trinity Tablet accuses us of Stealing its “good 
ones” without giving credit. The Tablet is evidently con- 
founding us with our contemporaries, the Varsity and 
Dathousie Gazette. The Gazette “chppings" are’ some- 
times taken entirely from the JounNaL without the slight- 
est mark to show their origin, While the “observations” 
of the body corporate called the Patriarch student are 
largely composed of paragraphs borrowed from ether pa- 
pers. 








pe JOHN HALL has declined the Chancellorship of 
the University of the City of New York. ‘ 


CocLumpbta is the richest College in the United States, 
with an annual income of $3 15,000; next comes Harvard, 
with $231,000; then Johns Hopkins, with $180,000 ; Yale 
$136,000; the University of California, $105,000; and 
Cornell, $100,000. 


PResIpENT ARTHUR is a graduate of Union College. 
Hakvarp has 857 students. 

CINCINNATI has a Hebrew College. 

GR&EK 18 optional at Cambridge, Jingland. 
Dipcomas at Princeton College cost $14.50 


Or the 3.609 students at Berlin, 1,302 are Jews 


Tue Freshman class at Cornell contains twenty-one 
Jadies. 


ON an average, nine per cent. of Yale graduates become 
clergymen. 


SIXTy-Two per cent. of Harvard graduates of last year 
study law. 
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Co_umn 

7 IA has 1 94 stulents Aptiece ea 

: S 1, : ents, the largest number in an 
American College. aot Y 


; THE Methodist Church controls g5 of the 358 Colleges 
u the United States, . 
dae bine evant U.S. Congress, thirty-four Senators and 
undred and thirty-eigt spresentatives are College 
graduates. y-eight Kepres ‘ 
ane Sraduates from some of the Colleges last year were 
A h OWS: Harvard, to5; Yale, U7: Princeton, 162; 
m erst, 79; Dartmouth, 75. West Point, 54; Williams. 
53: Bowdoin, 48; Brown, 43. 


feat ener has lately received $5,000 fur her library 
™M the estate of an alumnus, , 


Two Colleges in America possess departinents of Politi 


cal Sciene 8 o a 
al Science, Columbia amd Alin Arbor. 


‘ Brow is a table of the records made at the fall athleuc 
Ports at six of the leading colleges : 







‘é a ¢ 3 x 

5 : 3 z a 3 

- £ 2 3 § & 

a a = C 

Mik 2 . S 2 : : 
tle walk. .... 9374, 8S2% 8.36% 8.50 
Bro ad attire came . 2 ‘ 17.10 

jump.. EB cds 19.11 18.8 19.8 : 
High ham. Wea dn 490 aM 410 
Ballthrow oe ae vee BOM weg ees 26 
Mil tun... Bik “6.40 BL (5.2534 8.37, 5.30 
alf milerun....0)) 2a 3¢ 21+ 22K Bey B26IG 214 

yards dash....... M.” 10% 1043 MWh u a iL. 

darter milerun.... 864 875; «Akg 9 BURG BB. 

yarda dash... ws, BY UN ee he 

—ltx. 


_ OF the Presidents of the United Stat 
ington, Jackson, VanBuren, Huarrisen, Taylor, and John- 
Ston—were not College educated. Grant was educated at 
est Point. All the rest were College graduates. The 
two Adamses graduated at Harvard, Jetierson, Munroe, 
and Tyler, at William and Mary's College: Madison at 
Princeton: Polk at the University of North Carolina 
Pierce at Bowdoin ; Buchanan at Dickerson ; Gartield at 
iliams ; and Arthur at Union. 


Tre system of instruction by correspondence, ae 
was originated at Cambridge, seems to have been greatly 
developed and extended under the auspices of the (Glass 
80w Association for the Higher Education of Women, 

he work of this Association is threefold oi, Certain 
yearly courses of lectures in the University building by 
University Professurs, 2. Tutorial classes in the rooms 
of the Association. 3. Correspondence classes. The ob- 
Ject of the latter is to prepare candidates for the Local 

xamination, and the examination for the Higher co 
cate of the Glasyow University, and to assist the private 
study of such as are desirous ef continuing their uduca- 
tion, but are prevented by residence at a distance, oc- 
cupation during the day. from attending lectures or Teel 

- ng oral instruction, The classes are also open to young 
men, and are now very large. numbering adherents not 
Only in Scotland and England, but also in the oo 
and India. They are conducted by men ee oe 
Special departments they teach, graduates 1n high 3 Sai 
of Scotch and English Universities. All the Coes | 
dence passes through the hands of the Hon. ee ay 
S. Macarthur, 4 Buckingham Street, Hillhead, G ane 
We congratulate the Association upon the Coe ached 
fess of its prospectus, which includes most pf the e ek 
of a liberal education, from Common Sees irene 
“Moral Phitosophy, Political Economy, Fee ie jasses 
tics, and several of the Physical Sciences. ake 
open early in November each year —Varsity. 


es, eight —Wash. / 
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“SBON Mors.s 


FAILED TO CONNECT. 


TYVAEY are floating down the river, 
A Senior and a maiden fair; 
While the moonbeams softly glitter 
On the ripples here and there. 


Qh. those pretty lips $0 pouting | 
Oh, those laughing eyes of blue; 
Oh, that form so deftly moulded, 
And that hair of golden hue. 


Jove,” he mutters, © she is charming-- 
I will try to crown this bliss." 
And he whispers from amidships, 
‘Fanny, can f have @ kiss 7" 


Biushing, him she answers cuyly. 
“Charley, I can hardly say ; 
But if by me you'll be seated, 
Then, I think perhaps you may.’ 


Quickly rises he to meet her, 
While the boat drifts with the tide. 
And she moves to let that Senior 
Take the seat just at her side. 


‘With a shriek the air is rended, 

As the boat stops with a bump; 

And the Senior from the water 

Gasps, “ Ye Gods! she's struck a stump.” 


--Rutger'’s Targum 


“}y ig rumored that the standard of admission to Cor- 
nell University is to be raised to five fect, ten inches, next 
term, The Examining Board, consisting of Professors 
Trickett and Riley, will admit no one to the Freshman 
class who weighs less than one hundred and fifty pounds 
or more than two hundred, and who cannot row over the 
measured mile in the time specified in the College laws 
Last year, owing to the laxity of the examiners, two young 
men were admitted to the Freshman class, one of whom 
had studied Algebra, the other of whom had actually 
read one book of Caesar, It is needless to say that neither 
of these men can row, and the scandal which their admis- 
sion has caused, has led to a demand on the part of the 
Trustees for greater thoroughness in examining candidates 
in future."—iditor's Drawer, Harper's Monthly. 


ProF. (in Chemistry)—‘ Mention an oxide.” Student— 
“feather.” Prof.—"“Oside of what?” Student--"Ox- 


hide of beef, sir. 0-72. 
A puuL old lady being told that a certain lawyer was 


“lying at the point of death,” exclaimed: “My gracious ! 
won't even death stop that man’s lying ?"—Ey. 


Atn’T it wicked to rob dis here hen roost, Jim." “Dat's 
a great moral question, Gumbo; we ain't got time to con- 
sider it now—band down another pullet."—Ex, 


Yawcos STRauss says: ‘Oscar Wilde is quite 2, 2.” 
This is probably the reason why he comes to the fore.— 
Ex. 


An Irishman recently gave the most positive evidence 
of the wonderful power of a telephone, by saying that he 
recognized it was his “frind a 'spakin, by his breath.’— 


Cornell Era. 
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STUDENT in Xenophon: “Prof. when we get over 
further where Cyrus is marching it will be easier, will it 
not?” “Prof.; “Well, Sir. that depends upon what part 
of the army you belong to. If you remain in the Cavalry 
arigade of course you will get along very easily.”-—Ex. 


METAPHYSICAL Junior, in German,—" Professor, is life 
worth living? Prof. C.—"’ That depends upon the liver.” 
Class faint.--University Quarterly 


Mr. Cobb recently married Miss Webb; he knew they 
were intended for each other as soon as he spider. 


“Sun, moon and stars forgot.” quoted a junior. after 
flunking in astronomy.--Ex 


A proressor who had been trying for half an hour to 
explain a formula on the board, turns, with his finger on 
his nose, which is a prominent feature, and Says severely : 
‘Is this perfectly plain to you all?" (Freshmen grin.) 
“Tam aware, gentlemen, that it is long (Freshmen grin 
audibly), but I hope you see the point (Slight pedal 
applause.) It is called the pons asinorum, of which I hope 
you see the appheation.” (Lond and continued applause.) 
—Ex. 


THE Lampoon gives the tollowme as the 
pense of entertaining an cesthete ; 


possible ex- 


To 6 Illes, at 20 CS .eee ce cece cece ee eee BELZO 
6 sunflowers (paper), at 8 cts.......000, 45 

2 kisses (Cunkissed"’), at 3 cts.......... 36 

2 $2.04 


A FRESHMAN says that when he leaves College he 1s 
going to write a book which he will call, “Four Years in 
the Saddle,"—Lx 


Full many a hope of high per cent 1s raised 
By work examinations have entailed ; 
Pull many a one is doomed to be amazed, 

To find that he. in spite of all, bas failed 


Student Lise. 


Latin class: Professor to student (slightly absent 
minded), “Please translate Instruxit triplicem aicem." 
Student: "He drew three aces.” Slight sensation in class. 
Campus. 


SOMETHING of a change:—When an Austin school 
master entered his temple of learning a few mornings 
ago he read on the blackboard the touching legend— 
“Our teacher is a donkey. The pupils expected there 
would be a combined cyclone and earthquake, but the 
philosophic pedagogue contented himself with adding the 
word “driver” to the legend, and opened the school with 
prayer. as usual.—Exz, 


“HERE is a sketch,” said the poet 
Unto the editor gav, 

“That I tossed me off in an idle hour, 
To pass the time away.” 


“Here is a club,” was the answer 
In a bland and smiling way, 
“With which I frequently toss me off 
Six poets in a day.” 
—Ex. 


“O MAIDEN fair, why so dejected ? 
Pray tell me why this deep distress 
Pray do,” sighed he. 


‘Why, Hume proposed so unexpected, 
That T said ‘no’ when I meant ‘yes'— 
Boo-hoo !"' cried she. 
—Varsity. 
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‘Hys mortar-board ye hatter made 

From dark-hued cloth, of fynest grade; 
Tyght fit his massyve brayn to show 
And een hvys fan-like ears below, 

That well hvs brawny shoulders shade 


‘He rydeth forth on many a rayde, 
He masheth many a blooming mayd 
As he uplyfteth, bowing low. 
Hys mortar-board 
—Ex 


Two young ladies, in confidential conversation: Have 
you a falsetto voice?” “No-no, but I have a false-set-o'. 


teeth !" 
—-Ex 
“How doth the little Freshman love 
His tassel and his cord, 
And walks with Sophomoric stride 
Beneath his mortar-board.’ . 
~~Brunonian. 
Grip says. All students belong to. some debating so- 
ciety. In Toronto the members of these societies discuss 


political and scientific problems: In Trinity they wrestle 
with the question, ‘Are we Ritualists or Romanists ?" In 
the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School they attempt 
to decide ‘whether we are [Low Churchmen or Metho- 
dists?? In Queen's they debate the advisability of totally 
abolishing the Senate, Board of ‘Trustees, etc., and electing 
a committee of students to manage the affairs of the Uni. 
versity. In the Royal Military College the subject which 
perplexes the cadet mind is, ‘Is the discipline existing 
among the officers and members of the staff satisfactory or 
otherwise 7" 


One of the precepts of the ‘Talmud urges a man to 
“descend a step in choosing a wife.” Many a young fellow 
has descended a number of steps—and in something of a 
hurry, too---when on that very errand.—Ex. 


There was a young man of high rank. 
Who for years was cashier of a bank. 
He was pious and good - 
Stole all that he could - 
Dishonest? Why, no! 


“crank.” 


—Grip. 


He was 
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ANY of our American exchanges are 
discussing the advisability of holding 

@ convention of college editors for the pur- 
pose of forming an “ Inter-Collegiate Press 
Association.” In these days of unions and 
conventions and brotherhoods and the like, 
the proposition is not to be wondered at, 
but beyond the pleasure of meeting and 
haying a social time for a few days, we fail 


to see what good could possibly result. 





“THE preparations for the coming Con- 

versazioneare progressing satisfactorily. 
Several of the sub-committees have met and 
arranged the details belonging totheir depart- 
ments, and the prospects are that the enter- 
tainment will be in every respect a credit to 
the Alma Mater Society, and worthy of the 
large body of distinguished guests who are 
expected to attend. We are pleased to.note 


that the Committee are receiving generous 


support from the students of the various 
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years, as well as from the Faculty and resi- 
dent graduates. 





HE Chicago Tribune of a recent date 
made mention of\the fact that on one 

day last month five new ‘ Universities” (?) 
were opened in different parts of the United 
States. One is reminded, on reading this, 
of a speech delivered some time ago by Pre- 
sident Porter, of Yale, the occasion being 
the re-opening of the chapel of that institu- 
tion. He said that ‘‘he was not in favour 
‘‘of many Universities. England and Scot- 
“land together had eight, France had 
“nine, Germany nineteen, while the State 
“ of Ohio, with that modesty so characteris- 
“tic of Western America, had only thirty- 


“ eight.” 
W* hope that the proper University 
authorities will take into consideration 
at once the advisability of establishing local 
examination centres in the different *Pro- 
vinces. Their success has been tested and 
fairly established by leading Universities 
both in this country and the Old World; 
and we see no reason why Queen’s should 
not fall into the line of progressive march. 
There are several leading towns in the dif- 
ferent Provitices where local examiners could 
be appointed, and the Matriculation exami- 
nation held at the same time it is being 
held in Kingston. Such a plan would ob- 
viate the expense of a trip to Kingston, and 
many students who do not intend to enter 
College immediately would be tempted to 
try the matriculation examination. There 


can be little doubt that the list of matri- 
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culants would be increased by these means, 
and as a consequence, the interests of the 
University more widely extended. 


Tis our opinion that the present system 
of holding the Matriculation Examina- 
tions in October might be altered with con- 
siderable advantage. Asa rule matriculants 
are prepared for college in High Schools, 
all of which close their year’s work at the 
end of June. The High School Intermediate 
Examinations then follow, and it would 
seem appropriate that simultaneously with 
these examinations those students who have 
prepared for College Matriculation should be 
examined. The succeeding hot months of 
July and August are not favourable for severe 
study, and the candidates would be apt to 
pass as good an examination in June as in 
the following October, and, moreover, those 
who do pass would be enabled to see in what 
subject their special excellence or deficit is 
shewn by the number of marks obtained, and 
govern themselves accordingly in the interim 
before entering College. The adoption 
of such a plan as we mention would be 
hailed with considerable satisfaction by High 
School instructors, as well as by the matricu- 
lants themselves. 


SEVERAL old and respected graduates 
of Queen’s have recently been com- 
plaining of the fact that the Alma Mater 
Society has forsaken its early principles and 
degenerated into a Debating Club. We are 
told that the Society was originally intend- 
ed fora band of union between vraduates 
and the College generally. Why is it not 
so still? Wereply that it is, and in the 
only way practicable. 

When graduates remove from the city the 
Society of course is debarred from the bene- 
fit of their further attendance personally, 
but the JOURNAL which is the organ of the 
Alma Mater Society, seeks as far as possible 
to preserve the College feeling among the 


graduates. Any suggestions which they 
may have to offer find a ready expression in 


the columns of the Journar, and if in the 


past the wide and varied experience of the 
graduates of Queen’s has not found sufficient 
voice in the deliberations of the Society we 
can only suggest that those interested have 
not availed themselves of the proper channel 
of communication. 


SOLLEGE endowments are increasing 
in number and magnitude in every 
section of the continent of America, and in 
noticing the fact it is casy to recognize the 
vast power which the colleges, equipped | by 
these ineans, must necessarily exert in the 
‘noulding of the nation’s future. To place 
a liberal education within the reach of the 
poor as well as the rich is an ambition 
worthy of the generously-inclined, and to the 
credit of Western cosmopolitanism be it 
said, the number of institutions where the 
higher branches of study are taught virtual- 
ly without expense to the student is largely 
in excess of the number of similar institu- 
tions existing in the Old World. America 
may well be proud of her Universities, which, 
although not as yet enshrouded in a inist 
of classical antiquity, are rapidly attaining 
the exalted position of being acknowledged 
centres of intellectual vigor, and fosterers 
of liberty and culture. We are not defend- 
ing the policy of increasing the number of 
University charters ad libitum which is a 
sign rather of weakness than Strength, but 
we do commend the far-seeing liberality of 
capitalists who now, more than at any pre- 
vious time, are turning their surplus wealth 
into educational channels. In a country: 
where the University system is almost en- 
tirely divorced from Governmental patron- 
age, itis to private benefactors that the ad- 
vocates of higher education anust turn for 
assistance, and we conceive it to be one of 
the strongest evidences of a healthy public’ 
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spirit that such large pameienes of Eaivate 
wealth have been devoted to the laudable | 
seats of learning. | 
‘ who are’ preparing for the work of the 


object of endowing 
Scarcely can another object of donation be 
named which yields in after years such 
ample and sure returns, or, we might add, 
reflects such lustre upon the giver, as the 
philanthropy now referred to. 

But, while we are upon this point we may 
be allowed to express our conviction that 
more judgment on the part of intending 
benefactors would tend vastly to further the 
ends they themselves desire. As we have 
already suggested it is not by increasing the 
number of University centres that the great- 
est good is reached, but rather by a judicious 
strengthening of those already in the field 
of usefulness. It is not so much the crea- 
tion of new colleges that this country re- 
quires, as the better equipment of the insti- 


tutions struggling at the present time to | 


maintain an independent footing, and which 
have already demonstrated their ability to 
become a power in the advancement of edu- 
cational interests. This latter is a policy 
which is happily being recognized more or 
less frequently lately, as the recent large 
contributions to the endowments of Prince- 
ton and Harvard Universities (both of which 
institutions were already possessed of very 
large incomes) amply proves. The liberality 
of United States college benefactors is 
worthy of emulation on this side of the line, 
and in order to keep pace with the growing 
educational requirements of our youthful 
Dominion, the facilities for University in- 
struction now in existence must be expand- 
ed, and the old weapons re- furbished. Our 
own Alma Mater has quite recently been given 
proof of the liberal response of Canadians 
to her needs, and we have no doubt that 
her further requirements are yet to receive 
recognition at the hands of some of those 
who have so far only been waiting for others 
to do their share. 


| 


| expressly upon this condition. 


| their studies. 
, of assistance tell us that young men who 


BOUT one-half of the Scholarships of- 
fered for competition in the Arts de- 
partinent are open to those students only 


ministry ; being established by the donors 
There can 
be no doubt as to the worthiness of the ob- 
ject kept in view by those who have applied 
their means in this manner, but it may be 
questioned whether their laudable inten- 
tions have always met with a just fulfilment 
in the awarding of these Scholarships in the 
past. Church Scholarships are supposed to 
exist for the purpose of indirectly aiding 
those students who have chosen the minis- 
try as a profession, in the prosecution of 
The advocates of this policy 


have devoted themselves to the Gospel 
ministry need every encouragement in their 
collegiate career, and should have obstacles 


removed at the outset, inasmuch as their 


chosen calling affords but little opportunity 
of acquiring a worldly competence. Allied 
to the system of founding Church Scholar- 
ships is the custom of granting Bursaries, 
i.e. gratuities to indigent students for the 
sacred profession. We can understand how 
the reasons quoted above in justification of 
these aids would apply in a state of saciety 
prevalent in by-gone years, when a life of 
ministerial usefulness was a life of obscurity 
not unmixed with poverty and even priva- 
tion. But what are the facts of the case 
to-day ? Weare not seeking to derogate 
the sacredness of the calling when we assert 
that the position occupied by a clergyman 
at the present time in any part of the civil- 
ized world, is a position at least of com- 
manding intellectual and social influence 
and average lucrative remuneration. It is . 
no uncommon occurrence to hear aspirants 
for the ministry speak of the renunciation of 
worldly preferment which accompanied their 
choice of a life-work, whereas the true na- 
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" ture of the case demands us to say boldly 
that a large proportion of theological stu- 
dents are on the road to a higher preferment, 
in a worldly sense even, than they could have 
obtained outside the ministerial ranks. We 
are not to be understood as suggesting that 
these considerations enter into their deter- 
mination to devote their lives to the noblest 
work upon earth ; but, we ask, is it desira- 
ble that the way should be made so easy by 
the distribution of Church Scholarships and 
Bursaries along the student’s course that in- 
tellectually incompetent men shall be invited 
into the field ? Those who are naturally 
gifted with talents for the Christian ministry 
and who are possessed of the requisite men- 
tal and moral stamina to grapple with its 
discouragements, will gravitate to their true 
position through the channel of self-reliant 
work, and in this connection we venture the 
assertion that the system of patting a Church 
student on the back as soon as he enters 
upon his course, and removing all obstacles 
out of his way, has done more to swell the 
ranks of the ministry with incompetent men 
than all other causes combined. 


This is not, however, the point we origin- 
ally intended to bring out, and’ while we do 
not regret the flow of our pen, although it 
has been discussing a subject outside the 
province of a College paper, we can safely 
leave the question of the admission of theo- 
logical candidates in the hands of those 
chiefly interested. What we wish to call 
attention to, is the constant injustice being 
done to students by the existence of “Church” 
scholarships in the Arts Department. We 
have no objection to any number of this class 
of scholarships being offered for competition 
in Divinity Hall, where each candidate will 
have no competitors except those studying 
theology like himself, but when, as is fre- 
quently the case in the Arts classes, the 
scholarship is awarded to a student who 
stands second, third, or even fourth or fifth 
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on the list, simply because he is intending to 
study Divinity after graduation, the injustice 
is apparent to any one. It is not fair to a, 
student who comes out first in his class, to 


have the name of a student standing below 


him on the list published as the winner of 
the scholarship, because, forsooth, the latter 
is ‘‘close.” Such a policy is not one cal- 
culated to invite to this University students 
who are willing and able to stand upon their 
merits in the competition for scholarships, 
and we consider it time for the proper au- 
thorities to seriously question the advisabi- 
lity of continuing the present system of 
making awards. 


eee. 
THE LATE DR. YATES. 

( UR readers and particularly the medical alumni of 

the University with learn with sorrow,of the death, 
on Saturday, March irth, of Dr. Horatio Yates, Emeritus 
Professor of Medicine in the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Kingston. Dr. Yates had been troubled 
with disease of the chest for many years, and, at last, after 
a very short illness, fell a victim to congestion of the lungs. 
Dr. Yates was acknowledged to be one of the most eminent 
and respected physicians of the country, and enjoyed a 
wide reputation for professional skill, while his kindliness 
of manner, and_ his charity, made him a great favorite. 
With students, especially, he was very popular, by whom 
his lectures on medicine, which were given in a conversa- 
tional style, and studded with quaint stories, will long be 


remembered. 


In 1873 Dr. Yates was appointed surgeon of "A" Bat- 
tery, Canadian Artillery, and when the Battery was re- 


moved to Quebec in 1880, the Doctor resigned his position 
in the Medical Faculty, gave up his Kingston practice, and 
took up his residence in Quebec, with a view to recupera- 
ting his shattered health. [ut summer he re- 
signed his commission and retnrned to his old home, 
However, his residence among Us again was not to be for 
long, and he was called 
years. 

The funeral took place on 


last 


away at the ripe age of sixty-one 


Tuesday, March 14th, from 
St. George's Cathedral, and was attended by the members 
of the Medical Faculty, the University Senate and students 
of Arts in full academic costume. the Kingston professions 
and the students of meilicine, the staff and cadets of the 
Royal Military College and officers of the Roval School of 
Gunnery, and a very large conconrse of citizens, The fol- 
lowing particulars are . taken from_a biography of Dr. 
Yates, which accompanied his portrait in the JourNaL of 
27th of March, 1880 - 

“Dr. Horatio Yates, son of Doctor Wilham Yates, of 














Sapperton, Derbyshire, Eng., was born in 1821, in Otsego 
Co., N.Y., and came to an uncle in Kingston at 12 years 
ofage. Five years later he was articled to the late Dr. 
Sampson asa medical student, attended the courses at the 
University in Philadelphia and took his degrees there in 
medicine in 1842, Thence he went to London and spent 
A year at St George’s Hospital. Since then he has been 
employed here in an active and successful practice of his 
profession to the present time, He is now about retiring 
from general practice. He has bee: much devoted not 
only to science, but to works of charity, and the poor al- 
ways received medical services and medicines at his hands 
without stint. The excellent telescope in the observatory 
at Queen's College was purchased by him, for which he 
advanced his own money, and subsequently indemnified 
himself nearly by subscriptions. In 1854 he undertook a 
reform of the Kingston Hospital, which had become ab- 
solutely demoralized. He found, on his return to Kingston 
after a long absence from sickness, the building in a state 
of complete dilapidation, the fences gone and the little re- 
maining furniture utterly worthless. ‘The wards contaif- 
ed fess than a dozen patients and the medical services 
‘performed by an inexperienced young man at a petty 
salary. The Hospital was being managed by a committee 
of the City Council, good men in their way, but who knew 
nothing and cared less for hospital work. In order to 
achieve his purpose, he became a city Alderman, got 
placed on the Hospital Committee, and soon assumed full 
charge, medical and financial, assisted by Doctors Dick- 
son and Strange, who cordially co-operated in the work. 
His first act was to advance from his own pocket many 
hundred dollars to pay oft executions against the Hospital 
and to purchase necessary supplies ; next, he sought and 
obtained a new charter, which he himself had drawn up, 

lacing the charter in the hands of life governors and a 
ew ex-officio governors. The new board relieved him of 
personal supervision, and has to this day managed the 
Hospital with great success. He has been for many years 
Chairman of the Board, and is still one of the visiting 
doctors. 

In the establishment of the medical faculty of Queen's 
University in 1854 he took an active part and chose for 
himself the chair of science and practice of medicine, 
‘which he still fills in the Royal College. Until the change 
tothe Royal College he had for some time been Dean of 
the Faculty. 





QUEEN'S COLLEGE MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

HE work’of this association is increasing, and the im- 

, portance of its labors becoming more recognized by 
the church generally, At the beginning of the present 
session some doubt was expressed as to whether the asso- 
ciation would meet its liabilities for the year's work—said 
iabilities amounting to the neighborhood of $1,000. 
Last season the association supported five laborers in the 
mission field, becoming responsible for their salaries, &c. 
Daring the coming season one more will be added to the 
number, making six in all—one of these going to the 
North-West. The students sent into the field by the 
association are in addition to those placed by the Home 
Mission Committee of the Presbyterian Church. A con- 
siderable portion of the funds necessary for carrying on 
‘this work is raised upon the different mission fields. but 
as there is always a deficit, it was deemed advisable this 
sessiou to supplement the association's revenue by insti- 
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| tuting a course of lectures. One lecture was given (that 
| of Rev, J. S. Black, of Montreal) which was attended with 
I moderate success. Subsequently it was decided to appeal 
to the generosity of the friends of the associa- 
tion im this city, and a committee was appointed to 
canvass for subscriptions. This committee made only a 
partial canvass, and ceased their labors when they found 
that they had sufficient funds to meet the present needs of 
the association. 
We append the names of those who have contributed, 
with the amounts : ’ . 
A. Gunn, Esq 


5 Sie ipa Bogen te eeeseee cee e BIO 00 
j. Carruthers, Esq....... to ceee stveeeee FO OO 
Principal Grant.......... essai ieie wieiee, nea 5 00 
Major Jones ec. cece eceeerecevesevees § 00 
Prof. C. Harris ........005 Lae See ce eeas 5 00 
Dr. Williamson .......... Medeed ale Wa sds 5 00 
G. D. Macdonnell.......... eee e eae tee 5 00 
Mis. Clark 64. eee cce sere eee senerees 5 00 
Mrs. Lawson 23.00. cece neueeaes ee 3 00 
A Lady of Kingston .........seeeeeeesee § 00 
G. Robertson, Esq........ sees cece 5 00 
Prof. Ferguson ........ aieierine dain eaves 3 00 
Prof. Mowat ........40. vier verceees 3 00 
Prof. Watson... . cee cece eee aye ae 3 00 
Prof. Dupuis ..... j eetiaatene ede vege Valea 3 00 
Prof. Fletcher ..... oo shikai teeese 3.00 
Prof. Fowler ....... beet ee eeeeeeeerans I 50 
Miss Fowler ........... trees eeeerees I 00 
MIs, YateS cece cece rece ee eens seeeeeeee 100 
Mrs. MacAulay .......... se eeeeeeeeeees I 00, 
Mr. Gy Calg. ices sisi eee 55 bok Gan 8 Seale 1 00 
Mr. J. McIntyre... ..cceeeceee seen ee I 00 
Mr. J. Redmond ..........68. egies . 1 00 
Mr. A. MacAulay ...,...... teeeeersesee IO 00 
> SELECTED. + 





GERMAN STUDENT LIFE. 
(Washington $effersonian.) 

JNHE present age is not especially noted for its romantic 
spirit. Unless we make an exception in the case of 
Oscar Wilde and his followers, to-day is a time of prose 
rather than poetry—a time of acting rather than dreaming. 
Intense activity and indomitable perseverance directed 
toward things of a practical bearing, and a certain disdain 
for the days of heroes and the times of chivalry seem to 
characterize the present age. I am no pessimist but hard 
facts admit only of a hard interpretation, The German 
student is the only relic of the days of chivalry. He is 
the only Troubadour. The wandering minstrel, the min- 
nesinger of the r2th century has but one living representa- 
tive—the German student. There is a romanceabout this 
life so seductive that to the German of culture, university 
days become the golden time of life. However much con- 
straint there be in German institutions generally, liberty 
for once in one's life is enjoyed at the university. The 
sudden transition from the severe discipline and oppres- 
sive constraint of the gymnasium to the freedom of the 
university makes the liberty all the more enjoyable. The 
German gymasium corresponds—as far as there can be 
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‘said to be any correspondence between German and Amer- | Philosophy are included Philology, Mathematics, History 


ican institutions of learning—pretty closely to the Ameri- 
can College. The curriculum of the gymnasium is’ more 
extended and more special than the average college course. 
The discipline, as has been intimated, is much more se- 
vere in the gymnasium than in our colleges. Flogging is 
not uncommon. 

The young German has passed his final examination 
(abit urientenexamen) at the gymnasium, or has received 
his Maturitets-Zeugniss (certificate of ripeness} and is now 
ready for the university. Entrance then into the univer- 
sity is very simple. No preliminary examination is re- 
quired. The Zeugniss” is the “open sesame” at once. Ma- 
triculation is a very simple ceremony although sometimes 
slow. The certificate of ripeness is presented to the se- 
cretary of the university and then the candidate goes to 
the Quaestor, pays his matriculation fee (4.00), receives in 
return the two keys of power—the student's card and the 
Anmeldungs Buch (announcement book.) The third step 
in the process of matriculation is to take the hand of the 
Rector magnificus or Chancellor—~as a pledge of fidelity 
and receive a few words of friendly counsel from,, the 
official head. The student's card is a_ modest little docu- 
ment, about the size of a visiting card—but is the pass- 
port of the student wherever he goes. He must carry the 
card on his person at all times, on pain of a fine (50 cts.) 
and indeed he has no motive to neglect this regulation 
for the card secures the bearer invaluable immunities, 
such as exemption from the civil authorities. [n all or- 
dinary cases of misdemeanor the student is referred to 
the university court for trial—but more of this afterward, 
The Anmeldungs-buch serves the double purpose ef fee- 
book and certificate of attendance. An American enters 
a German university usually by presenting his diploma of 
A.B. Ifhe has none, his pass, backei yp by a candid 
physiognomy, will secure his entrance as a matriculated 
student. Great favour is shown foreigners in this regard, 
In the first place it isa compliment to the university that 
the foreigner comes so far,’and in the second place Ger- 
many is never likely to suffer from the effects of the 
foreigner’s superficial training, 

But what is the German university? 1 shall not at- 
tempt to define it. Perhaps it is easier to tell whatit is 
not than what itis. Its negative qualities are certainly 
less than its positive. The German university in the first 
place is not the American university, nor the American 
college, nor the American special school. The German 
university ignores the practical entirely. The motto of 
the German university is “Wissenschaft,” (knowledge in 
the highest sense—truth.) Briefly stated, the German 
university is an institution in which the utmost freedom 
is allowed both in imparting and in receiving instruction, 
and in which the sole object of instruction is to train 
thinkers. The Professor lectures about what he pleases. 
The student hears what he pleases and asks no questions. 
The faculties of a university are generally four in number 
~-Theology, Medicine. Law and Philosophy. Under 





and the Natural Sciences. The university year is divided 
into two semesters—summer and winter. The winter 


" semester begins {nominally the middle of October and 


ends the middle of March. The summer semester 
begins about the middle of April and ends the middle or 
latter part of August. [oth semesters are curtailed at 
both ends and plenty of time is givea the student to decide 
what lectures t6 choose. About a week or so after the 
semester is supposed to have begun, announcements of 
lectures begin to appear on the university bulletin-boards. 
Unfortunately for foreigners these announcements are 


often made in a very scholarly chirography and the con- ° 


fused student has recourse to the catalogue. But this is 


going from bad to worse. The German catalogue is worse - 


than the Sphinx’ riddle. The titles of the lectures are but 
an abridgement of the ‘proposed course. Here is one of 
them copied and rather freely translated from the Leipzig 
Catalogue of ‘80. ‘Moral Philosophy and Jurisprudence 
or the Law of Nature, together with an Historical Intro- 


duction to the Development of Metaphysical and Jurispru- | 


dential Opinions ({anschauungen) since the time of the 
Reformation of Martin Luther.” To assist the student in 
making his selection of lectures, a term of two weeks is 
allowed him for visiting. ‘This is called Hospitiren, 


The material offered for selection seems at first sight | 


prodigious, but a second look reveals the fact that the 
general field is not so broad after all. The great names 
in the faculty are of assistance in determining one’s choice. 


Suppose one is going to study classical Philology at Leip- 


zig—he will not fail to hear Georg Curtius in Greek and 
Lange in Latin. (German students are required to attend 


. the aniversity at least six semesters before being admitted 


to the examination for dezree and accordingly have plenty 
of time to try different courses and then settle down to 
some one department. ELowever, this method—called in 
German wnsatteln (saddiing about)—is not at all popular 
and properly looked on with disfavour by professors. More- 
over, as the examination for Dr's, degree requires profi- 
ciency in three distinct’ branches, prudence warns the 
student trom dissipating his energies over too much space, 

All preliminaries over, the student provides himselt 
with large books of note paper (Hefti) a leather portfolio 
(Mappe) in which to carry them and with 
but inevitable badge of the student, proceeds to the uni- 
versity. He enters the lecture room and sits down on the 
most convenient bench. Looking about the room he can 
see no ornaments or decoration whatever. Everything is 
plain, The benches and desks are just like those used in 
old-fashioned country school-houses in America and for 
a moment the new-comer's mind wanders back to his 
childhood. At the end of the large room he sees a raised 
platform, with a desk not unlike the pulpit of the Ameri- 
can country parson--if anything more modest. The pul- 
pit can be raised or lowered by ascrew. Back of the 
desk is a blackboard, on which the professor writes down 
names of difficult orthography. The famulus (amanuen- 
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sis) of the professor arranges desk and blackboard before 
the lecture begins. The 
hour strikes and engage in quiet conversation or even 
smoke until the lecturer enters. Promptly at a quarter 
after the hour strikes the }rofessor enters: A sudden 
“sh” goes through the room ty way of calling order. 
Scarcely have all become quiet until one hears the inevi- 
table “Meine Herren’ (Gentlemen.) Consulting some of 
my notes on lrench Literature, I find almost every lecture 
beginning with : “Meine Herren wir sind in der vergange- 


ner Vorlesung bei—-—~stchen geblieben.”” (Gentlemen we 
left off in the last lecture at—). Each lecture is a con- 


tinuation of the preceding. The plan of Jecturing is 
tolerably uniform throughout the different departments of 
the university. About one-half the time is consumed in a 
running discussion of the subject and for the rest of the 
time the whole of the lecture 1s briefly summed up, thus 
enabling students who are not able to 
word, to obtain a very good synopsis of the subject 


take down every 


Filling up can be done afterwards. Many students 
double down the half of the page for margin--writing the 
synopsis on the inside, the additions on the outside. The 
work of re-reading notes and adding that which has been 
omitted or suggests itself naturally to the students mind 
is called in German umanbeiten (working over.) Those 
who ‘cut’ or "skip" lectures depend on their neighbors 
for writing up notes—and not unfrequently one sees on 
the bulletin board: Wanted, notes for such and such a 
lecture. No roll is called in the lecture room — Lateness 
is punished by an admonishing shufJe of the feet or even 
by hissing. He who has tarried too long at the beer glass 
had best omit the early lecture ifhe is late, for let him en- 
ter the lecture room never so quietly he cannot avoid this 
pedal reproof. Of course the greatest liberty prevails 
about attending lectures. This matter is left largely to 
the conscience of the student. Attendance at the first 
and last lecture ordinarily would secure the professors 
signature in the Anmeldungs-buch. It 1s related of a 
young candidate for the Dr.’s degree, that when he asked 
the professor of Greek for a certificate of punctual atten- 
dance to his lectures on the Knights of Aristophanes dur- 
ing the semester just passed, the sympathizing professor 
said, “I am sorry, Mr. Candidate, that [cannot accommo- 
date you, but the fact is, I did not lecture during the last 
semester aé all." As regards style of delivery the lectures 
as a rule can lay nu claims to attractive oratory—in fact 
they are as dry and prosy to one not specially appreciative, 
as the Shorter Catechism to the unregenrrate Sunday 
School scholar. However not a few professors strive to 
employ very technical and pedantic language. Clearness 
of expression is not so much aimed at as condensation. 
Nearly all the professors speak slowly and distinctly and 
loud enough to be heard in any part of the room, Even 
foreigners seldom experience any serious difficulty in un- 
derstanding. I knew an American at Leipzig, who, judg- 
ing from his German, showed no special proclivity for 
languages and yet he assured me that, after,a stay of six 


students assemble before the | 


ee 


weeks in Germany, he was able to follow the lectures very 
intelligently. 1f the professor does not speak loud enough 
the shuffling of feet gives him due warning. If an unfa- 
miliar proper natne occurs in the lecture, the shuffiing is 
continued until the professor writes the name on the black- 
board where all can see it. In the so-called privatim 
lectures no words pass between professor and student, but 


in the Seminars (exercises) there is much more freedom 


‘in this regard. 


The special and technical character-of the instruction - 
is the characteristic feature of the university. In an 


Italian exercise, which [ attended, the professor spent 
little time in interpreting the meaning of the author but 
seemed rather to delight in pointing out peculiarities of 
form, idiom, metre and the like. All instruction proceeds 
on the assumption that the student is already fairly well 
informed on the subject. Fron the first of the course the 
student is a specialist and must use his own judgment in 
choosing out his fine of study. Freedom of choice extends 
even to leaving one university for another in order to pro- 
fit by the greatest lights in any particular branch of learn- 
ing. Indeed it has become popular with students latterly 
to change at least once during the university course. The 
process of graduation isat once simple and thorough. At 
or near the end of the sixth semester the candidate for 
the Dr.'s degree notifies the proper university officers of 
his intention and hands in’ his Anmeldungs-Buch duly 
certified. ‘ihe examination includes three branches—for 
example Greek, Latin and History—one of which must be 
a specialty (Hauptfach.) A choice of subjects is allowed 
the student on which to write his dissertation. The re- 
quirements of the work arein general that it shall be 
thorough, comprehensive and scholarly, evincing profound 
investigation, and fastly, must be worthy of print (druck- 
bar.) The dissertation is the principal part of the exam- 
ination. If the written work is approved, the candidate 
proceeds to the oral examination. [Failure at the oral ex- 
amination does not necessarily result disastrously--as the 
candidate can have a postponement (Aufschub) by paying 
the necessary fees—thus giving himself time to study up. 
Perhaps this phase of the pliable character of the oral ex- 
amination has given rise to the say ng that foreigners with 
long purses stand a better chance than the less plethoric- 
pursed German. No formalities except payment ef fees 
attend the giving of diplomas, The student has now 
reached the acme of university ambition. From this time 
on he is no longer Mr. A. Studiosus, but Dr. A. 

. A word now in reference te foreign students. Out of 
273 foreigners at Leipzig in ‘79, 43 were from the United 
States. At Goettingen and Heidelherg the number of 
Americans is much larger. These figures refer to matri- 
culated students only and it is safe ta: suppose that many 
Americans attending German universities are not matri- 
culated atali. There aretwo classes of American stu. 
dents demanding consideration in this connection — those 
who wish to take a degree and those who desire to round 
off their education. The American candidate for Ph. Dz 
will do well to confine himself exclusively to that depart- 
ment in which he is already well versed. In most cases 
he had better make Inglish his specialty. Americans, 
who contemplate attending a German university merely 
as akind ot finishing up school need not be matriculated 
at all. he reasons for this are, first, saving of expense , 
second, freedom from restraint. In most of the large 
universities a foreigner can attend lectures as a visitor 
without paying any fees at all, although courtesy seems to 
demand the professor's fee at least. The question of ex- 
pense doubtless determines in most cases whether the 
American will take a university course on the Continent 
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or not. It may be well to Say at the very outset that, all 
things being equal, the Course at the German university 
is cheaper than at the American colleges or universities of 
Of course the necessary expense is determined 
by the student himself. Again it may be a matter of dis- 
pute what necessary expenses are. In answer to this I 
can only give my own experience—from which others 
may obtain at least some useful hints. Matriculation 
costs 20 marks or about £4.00 of our money. The average 
lecture fees per semester [ will place at the safe figure of 
$8.00. Graduation fees all told average $50.00. Post- 
ponement may run the fees up to $100.00. Besides these 
there are a few trifles for Nbrary and contingent fees, 
amounting to $2.00 or $3.00 yearly, 

These are the expenses of the matriculated student, 
One can be a hearer (Hoerer) of the same lectures for 
about one-half the sum. Place against these fees the 
immunities of the student. As member of the Reading 
Room, he has Teading, light and fuel for almost nothing. 
Many avail themselves: of this and seldom have fires in 
their own private rooms. Students secure reduced rates 
to concerts and theatres—a first class seat costing from 
25 to 30 cents. To accommodate indigent students, 
meals are served in the university building twice a day 
for ten cents each by ticket, or gratis to the occasional 
visitor. I went once in the latter capacity, but the bill of 
fare did not lure me back again. At allthe shops the 
student expects reduced rates. In case of sickness he is 
treated at the public expense—and as I was told—fares 
often better in the hospital than at hisown home. So 
mach for public expense, 

A glance at his private expenses reveals a_currespond- 
ing degree of economy. When in Leipzig, I paid for a 
small, but comfortable room, including light, fuel and 
breakfast of bread and coffee—$5.00 per month. My 
meals, dinner and Supper at a restaurant seldom cost 
more than 25 cts. each. A generous reckoning would al- 
low 20 cts. for dinner—including a glass of beer —and 15 
cts. for supper. These figures are not made at random 
for [ have still by me a memorandum book to assist my 
memory. In Germany, one must live as the Germans 
live, if he contemplates conomy. Clothing washing, 
traveling, amusements, in short everything that makes a 
demand on the purse, is proportionately cheaper in Ger- 
many than here. Besides there are numerous little inci- 
dentals here, almost unknown in Germany. Fashion 
does not make any extortionate demands: on the German 
student. Plain clothes, and cut after any pattern the 
wearer likes, pass without exciting the critical gazeofa 
finical public. Not a few Americans remarked to me, 
that it was a good place to wear out old clothes. The 
tons orial artist does not thrive in Germany, least of all 
does he get rich off students. However unsuccessful they 
may be, most students take Aaron as their model in style 
of beard and Absalom for hair, Boot-blacks too eke out a 
very scant existence. This function is performed usually 
by the servant—and aside from an occasional gratuity is 
paid as part of the service included in room rent. Sum- 
ming up, balancing and averaging as closely as 
possible I can feel sure of the following statement: One 
year at a German university, including travelling, clothes 
and incidental expenses, will cost an American student 
$600,00. Two years will cost $1000.00. These figures 
are put sufficiently high to admit of no small amount of 
pleasure in the way of amusements, travel and sight 
seeing. An English writer on this subject puts his esti- 
mate at 100 pounds per year and calls his reckoning 
liberal. German students’ can live ‘flott” (high) on 
$300.00 per year. An intimate friend informs me that 
with the most rigid economy he barely succeeded in gett- 
ing through at Harvard for $600.00 per year. The aver- 
age Harvard student, I dare say, expends $1000.00 yearly. 
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> LTTERARY.< 


NIGHT, 


( H, mysterious goddess, 
Silent, resplendent Night ! 
Give, I pray, of thy sweetness : 
Pour down thy mystic starlight 
Into my aching beart, - 
That its smart 
May be healed by the balm 
Of thy calm. 
Far in thy deep immensity, oh Night, 
Still sleeps the starry firmament, enwrapt 
In ether blue. Immeasurable height 
Awes me, as on the hillside peaceful, rapt 
I stand, with Nature's God and thee alone 
And adoration lay before the throne. 
A soft breeze, 
A vague murmur and moan, 
Kisses the trees, 
And their leaves, as it sighs alone, 
Glides through the air 
And tranquil Nature awakes not, 
For the spirit of God is there 
And passes unseen, and speaks not. 
The mysic of the spheres I hear, 
And melody immortal sweeps 
In silent chords along the air ; 
In ecstasy my listening ear 
Is bent, while in my bosom weeps 





My heart. with more than it can bear. ; 
I kneel, 

And shuddering, softly pray; 
Appeal : 

To the God of the dim star-ray, 
And feel 


That my sorrow has passed away. 
The solemn calm whose echoing silence awed. 
éven to grateful pain, * 
Its heavenly peace and balm were not implored, 
I thank thee, Night—in vain, 
—College Mercury. 
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*4* We wish it to be distinctly understood that the JOURNAL does not 
commit itself in any way to the sentiments which may be expressed in 
this department. 





REV. MR. RAINSFORD ON THE 
MARRIAGEABLE AGE. 
My Dear Fournal : 
OULD anything be more absurd than the remark 
which fell from the lips of the Rev, Mr. Rainsford 
in his address to the students on last Sabbath, viz., that 
no young man should seek a wife until he had reached 
the mature age of twenty-eight. Now sir, this is a ques- 
tion in which I think the Rev. gentleman ought to agree 
with me that each individual is “a law unto himself.” 
Some individuals are married too soon at 40, while others 
have made shipwreck of their lives because they were not 
conjugally mated at 20, Because the Rev. gentleman 
himself did not slip into the matrimonial noose until he 
was twenty-eight years of age, he would have all others 
follow his example, forsooth. The Rev. gentleman is no 


doubt capable of giving good advice, but I think. you will 
mig with me, Mr. Editor, that had he himself been mar- 
» Say five years earlier, his advice to the students 
bees have been emphatically to the effect that fwenty- 
Aree was the proper age for selecting a life partner. 
Tam, 
My dear JourNat, 
Yours, 

UNDERGRAD. 
-Our Correspondent’s remarks seem to be possessed of 
considerable weight, so far asa superficial reading of his 
arguments goes to prove. As to the subject itself, itis so 
far removed from our usual habits of thinking, and the 
Problem involved is so entirely beyond the capacity of an 
Editor to deal with, that we confess the inability of our 
immature mind to grapple with it. Doubtless, the Rev. 
gentleman has made a specialty of the subject. —En. 
Journat. | 


+> MEETINGS.3 





‘OSSIANIC SOCIETY. 
IVES society met in the Divinity Hall of Queen's Col- 
lege on Saturday, 11th inst., at 4:30 p.m. In the 
absence of the President, Rev. John Chisholm, B.A., the 
Vice-Pres., Mr, John McLeod occupied the chair, The 
minutes of the last annual meeting were sustained. Prof. 
Nicholson gave a spirited and interesting address on the 
Philological importance of the Gaelic literature. 

Prof. Harris, of the Royal Military College, reported on 
behalf of the committee appointed last session to take 
steps towards the endowment of a Gaelic Chair in Queen’s 
University, The committee is now at work and has every 
Confidence that the proposed scheme will be a success. 

The following are the newly-elected officers for the en- 
Suing year : 

qt tons il: C. Cameron, M.P.P., and Rev. 

ish, 

Bard—Evan McColl, Esq. 

Hon.-President~Principal Grant. 

President —John McLeod. 

Vice-President—R. C. Murray. 

Sec,-Treasurer—John McNeil. 

Se eee d Nicholson, Messrs. 


Committee-~Profs. Harris an 0 
I. McColl, A. K. McLeod and M. McKinnon. 


Dr. Mc- 


A, 





&. M. SOCIETY. 


A regular meeting of the Society was held Saturday 
- evening, March 4th. In the absence of the Presi 


: Af- 
dent the chair was occupied by 
ter the banquet held last spring in the ae 
found there wasa deficit of some $35. As the Saciety 


ittee 1 Tv with the Uni- 
i to co-ope ate 
appointed a Commit P 


versity Council in getting up the banquet it was a 
pay one-third of the amount still due by the ene 


funds in the Treasury were 
As the fu ae 


Vice-President Hay. 


committee. , 
low it was decided to hold an entertainment, 


College it was” 
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mittee consisting of Messrs. Mowat, Shanks, Dennistoun 
and McIntyre was appointed to make the necessary ar- 
rangements. The Conversazione Committee reported 
progress as follows: All the sub-committees had been ap- 
pointed and the date fixed for holding the conversazione 
viz., the 26th of April. The report was ‘adopted. The 
debate of the evening was on the question of « Legislatory 
Prohibition,” which, after a lengthy discussion, was de- 
cided by the chairman in the aftirmative, 
UNIVERSITY SERMON, 
fP\HE University preacher on 26th Feb, was Rev. 
Ross, B.D. '8r, of Perth, Ont. 
sis of his discourse : 
“His word was with power.” qLuke iv, 32 


The astonishment in the synagogue in Capernaum is 
shared in by many now who profess ta be unable to fi d 
an adequate cause for the results of the life of this Hs 
parable teacher. The term is rendered “authority” in he 
revised version, which is doubtless correct. “He h 4 
risen to expound an idea, not to dwell upon a word a 
power best expresses the conception of the teachin any f 
Christ. How different are the degrees of power throes, 
out all nature, even among the same order of being . 
One of the herd is the recognized leader, and in the ty 
days of this settlement was rewarded by wearing the b It 
The dehght which the child experiences as he kiohe I 
costly vase to shivers is the joy which accompanies fe 
discovery of power. All through life we have more ability 
to destroy than to build, far greater opportunities of inj, y 
ing our neighbors than of doing them good. Agsnemben 
was no more truly a king than many a school boy — 
the play ground, What different values are attached tS 
the words of different men! From the lips of one fenenes 
they will fall powerless, useless, while from another they 
will come with such force that they can arouse even the 
unwilling soul to activity, and seem capable of convaying 
a portion of the spiritual force of the speaker into the nin 
of the hearer. The highest manifestation of this power 
which earth hath seen was nade by Him in whom dwelt 
the fullness of the Godhead. We cannot analyze all th 
elements of the power which He possessed, but the very 
purpose of his mission was that He might confer uyfon pe 
many of the children of men as received tim the ower 
to quicken intellectual life and call forth moral et e 
that all might like Him exert a mighty influence in ale 
ing others partakers of this honor and. happiness. ak 
‘The preacher said. “What ts the purpose of , your se 
clusion here and your Close study for years, but tu inere as 
your efficiency for your life work. “Kor what end ae 
these walls reared by the self-sacrifice of many but to 
petuate mental and moral strength to communicate Puce 
You all desire this gift. It is a wish inseparable hon the 
soul which has any true nobility. Whether you go forth 
like your Master to proclaim the unsearchable riches i 
God’s love, or to minister to diseased bodies. or fill a pl i 
in the educational ranks of the country, to take part ace 
commerce, orto expound its laws, your desire fe tion ets 
words may be fraught with life, may arrest attent ur 
awaken emotion, and give a new spring to the at hee 
hears.” Howcan this power be produced or incre se 
What are the elements of which it is com bear 
passed such adventitious elements of Sawer ae ani £ 
magnetism, unusual tact, material wealth and Se 
tion, not because these things had little effect Pris 
mass of mankind, but because they are the Pesan the 
dent rather than culture and do not pertain ‘to thei annn 
gion. Itisa light thing to be pitchforked by aatvenedl 


James 
We furnish a synop- 
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circumstances or political intrigue into. a position where | 


one may command armies, or mould civil or ecclesiastical 
law ; it is the nobler dignity of humanity to remain a me- 
chanic or day labourer and yet exercise.a_ power which is 
beyond the reach of Bishops or Princes and even Kings— 
the power of influencing men for good. 

1. In order to have this spiritual power we must be cer- 
tain of something. Belief is the foundation of al! action, 
and the more definite it is the. more powerful the action 
that springs from it. Nothing is more weakening to the 
influence of aman than to be uncertain of everything. 
Some men make their formule so broad and so vague 
that they think they will include every particle of truth, 
whereas they mean nothing. Every man meves in the 
centre of a landscape of intellectual light, and the differ- 
ence in the distances which different men can see does not 


appear to be so great as is continuously supposed. Man — 


at his best can only see a certain distance and no further, 
and it will do him little good to be continually prowling 
round the outskirts of possible knowledge and deluding 
himself with the vain hope that he will yet explain the 
origin of evil or the mystery of the two wills. Look at 
them fairly once for all, and when you have settled to your 
satisfaction that there are things which you cannot know 
while here let them rest. Be clear like him we call Lord 
and Master, who sad, "We speak that we do know, and 
testify that we have seen." 

2. Purity, Christian holiness, is power. He who would 
influence others must begin by influencing himself. How 
can he who has by yielding himself to the most abject 
slavery and selfishness ever be exalted in the throne of any 
other mind? He who voluntarily yields to that which he 
knows to be wrong approaches the presence of his own 
higher nature as Satan approaches the presence of the 
celestial powers: 


“As a poor, miserable captive thrall 

Comes to the place where he before-had sat 
Among the prime in splendour, now deposed, 
Ejected, emptied, gazed, unpiticd, shunned, 
A spectacle of ruin or of scorn 

To all the host of heaven.” 

As the athlete who wishes to have power avove his fel- 
lows must exercise himself in severe and exhausting tasks, 
as the scholar who desires his intellectual powers to ap- 

ear at the best must polish them with the discipline of 
Fara and abstruse subjects, so the aspirant for spiritual 
power must train himself by the most unwavering devotion 
to that which is right and true. 
“Who best 

Carrsuifor, best can do; best reign 

Who first hath well obeyed.” 
Christ here, as everywhere, is the model to which we may 
look with confidence. He possesses the highest standard 
of excellence in his teaching, and makes no apology for 
not conforming to it as every other teacher is constrained 
to do. 

3. Love is an important element of power. The might- 
jest forces are not of the head but of the heart. Love is 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, and its very existence alters the 
relation of the soul in which it dwells to other souls. The 
true type of power is not the hurricane that sweeps over 
continents, lashes the sea into fury, and makes desolate 
many homes, Neither is it the fire which lays waste the 
fairest parts of earth, and destroys the thought and toil of 
centuries in an hour. Thenoblest material custodian of 
power is the sun, which calls forth and diftuses motion 
over the earth, which quickens life, clothes the snowy 
waste with all the luxuriance of tropical .verdure, which 
sets in motion forces of inconceivable magnitude to which 
the fire and storm are but child’s play. After it has gone 
down the warmth it has imparted remains and operates. 
Love possesses the power of kindling a reciprocal affection, 
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and when once this is effected the most potent of all laws 
has been established and the most to be dreaded of all 
punishments is set up for the transgressors of it. This 
holy affection ceases not at death. Many a man has ac- 
complished far more by his death than he could have done 
by his life. What love accomplishes such results? Love 
to God as the only true and proper object of the supreme 
affection of the soul, and love to man who was made in 
the image of God. 

4. The greatest of all the elements of power is the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost in the soul. When a man 
passes that crisis in his history which is commonly known 
as regeneration, the third person of the adorable Trinity 
dwells in his spirit just as truly and really as the symbo} 
of Pharoah’s presence dwelt in the dark and awful shrine 
in the Holy of Holies, The natural gifts of a man can 
never appear at the best until they receive the quickening 
which it alone can give. The engine stands upon the 
track a marvellous conception of mechanical art, but with- 
out steam it is powerless, The steam adds no wheel, no 
lever, no valve, but it gives tremendous force to those al- 
ready in existence and brings out their utility, Therefore 
while a man may cultivate all the powers and qualities 
which the mental and moral forces without and. within 
can produce his manhood is incomplete, it has not reached 
its goal until the power of the Highest overshadow it, and’ 
the energy of the Eternal brings out the best that is hu- 
man, 

In concluding, the Rev. gentleman said, we will be called 
to account for the elements that lie dormant as well as 
those which are in active exercise. Many a student goes 
to college to havea good time, and uses his brilliant 
talents to get through with as little study as possible, A 
dreadful perversion of genius. It is the duty of every hu. 
man soul to develop all its faculties, to call forth its 
mighty energies, to cause its word to be with power. 





>PERSONAL* | 





H. CHOWN, M.D., ‘89, late of Wellington, Ont., 
e has sailed for England with the intention of 
walking the hospitals of the Metropolis. 





Mr. Corin A. Scott, of the class of ‘84, has been 
appointed Headmaster of Louise School in this city. 


Mr. J. V. AvGLin, ex-editor of the JournaL, who has 
been teaching in a western town, has returned to the city. 


P. Koyt, M,D., '81, has left for Drayton, Dakota, where 
he will practice his profession. 


Mr. L. A. Ross, who spent two sessions as a member 
of °83, but who was unable | to return this year, will, we 
understand, return next session and graduate with '84. 


Mr. kt. L. SmirH who also entered with ‘83, is at 
Princeton, He writes toa friend that it is ‘an immense 
place for fun.” 


Mr. RoBertT Morr, an old member of -’Bz, took a very 
high stand in Mental and Moral Philosophy at the late 
Christmas Examinations in the University of Toronto. 
Mr. Moir will be one of the competitors this spring for the 
gold medal given in that subject. We wish him all suc- 
cess. . 


Mr. JoHN Bonner, ‘45, one of the oldest graduates of 
the University, died last week in New Yerk. 


Mk. J. H, Birkett, an alumnus in medicine who for some 








time occupi 

“Occupied a res : con con , . 

of the | le da responsible position in the manager's office 

vere ane Works, Kingston, left last week for New 

best wis "Birkett had a host of friends in the city whose 
St wishes follow him 


“DE Nepis NoBInIBUs.: 


ATA : IS tr ?-This, gentlemen. is a man called a 
that he cn The terin is misleading, it only meins 
fairly ree one his studies in Divinity Hall He is 
distinguish with Theology and Hebrew roots. He can 
therate Hi : ces clean and unclean animals and enu- 
IDE oUt 4 cee uenn ofthe High Priest. He is aiso bulg- 
studies mat 7 Apologetics and the Mosaic Jaw, and he 
Gee § natural history and can tell you all about the Dict 
z orms. Why does he hold that sweet child on his knee 
aud pat Mts cheek > Oh, he is getting his hand into mak- 
_8 Pastoral calls. Whatis he talking about? The Se- 
Send Advent. There are some more of them over there. 

hat are they doing? They are being examined by the 


Presbytery for “license.” What are they saying’ They 
tre reading Hebrew. Does the Presbytery under- 
Stand them * Sh-h-h-h. What will he do after leaving 
College? He will be “called,” take a Kingston lady to 


share his “manse,” build a new church, aud be made the 
“cipient ofa fur coat and a cutter. 
; What is that, mother? Mr. Lamb, my son. 
© the class of '85 and 1s extremely fond of his gown and 
Mortar board. Heis also fond of pastry and ‘Tim Doo- 
(20's oysters, Ie makes merry with companions over the 
Concursus" and vows he will never be “brought up.” 
Bs € talks about “licking cops,” “mashing girls” and 
Sloping” in the most familiar manner. Who did he get 
these low terms trom? Smart of ‘84. Will he yet over 
these little weaknesses ? Yes, but not, before A.D. 1884. 
What is it? This lovely work of ature and art is the 
Ningston girl, To nature she is indebted for that fine 
Complexion, that graceful carriage and those bright eyes; 
to art for the bang, the valise and the little fur cape. 
hat isshe doing now? She is walking on King street. 
hat is that college-looking fellow doing ? Oh, he is cal- 
Culating when he will ‘catch up” with her. What will he do 
when he catches up? He will bow and she willlook surpris- 
ed. Then they will begin to talk. Is shea good talker ? She 
1s, but it is possible to limit her conversational power. 
&. g. to the following: (1) The weather. (2) The next 
“Patience,” (3) Oscar Wilde and his poems. {4 en 
~—'s party, " (5) Lady students, (6) The Jniversity 
Services, (7) ‘he conversazione. Does she ever diverge 
from this list? Sometimes. What does she say when he 
asks her if she has read Mr. Swinburne's Trilogy ? She 
entreats him not to ask her what she has read; for she 
has not read anything “clever.” 


He belongs 


“SIGNS of an approaching end'’—the number of notices 


on the bulletin boards. 

-THe Rifle Company has comp 
will now “stand easy” until next fall. 
we shall miss those tmposing _‘‘parad 
friend the Sergeant-Major, to be sure. 
board will not look the same without them. 


leted its session's drill and 
Dear, dear! How 
e notices” of our 
‘the old bulletin 





Our Irish freshy was on the rampage the other day. 
We met him in the corridor, and by way of salutation. 
murmured “St, Jacob's oil." “Oil murder you if you his 
that again.” He growled and we—well we knew ts 
power so we “subsided” as it were. 

“Nor prepared this morning, Professor, was ill a 
night, took aches all over my body early in the evening, 
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Abt | fancy you took cakes or something earlier 
Collapse of the freshy 


and—" 
in the evening. didn’t vou 


WEARING JES GOWN UNDER Dirricuris.-—An incl 
dent ocearred not lone ago, which shows to what an ex 
tent the wish to uphold the dignite. of our Uiiivarsll a ; 
all occasions may be rooted in the minds ofsome and he ‘ 
the conscientious determination to comply with ee schee 
has been accomplished under the most  tryiny siete 
stances. Here are the facts of the case, Stine-even 
ago, in the suburban residence of one of our Saige 
liuap, that had been left burning atter the funily had ia 
tired for the night, was discovered in flames. the vil in it 
having caught fire. The alarm was given, and several 
members of the family arrived on the scene, among them 
a student, habited in -wonld you believe it. Ady ruven Of 
course he must have thought that on such an “accasion 
such a costume would add solemnity and dignity to the 
scene; Whether it did or not is disputed, but “it certainly 
did add ridiculousness to the wearer. But this was coun 
teracted by his kind-heartedness and magnanimity of mind 
for never thinking of himself in this) time of peril, he ac. 
tually approached within one rad of the Jamp and wringing 
his hands in anguish, implored the gentleman ofthe house 
who was attempting to take down the burning lamp to be 
caretul of himself and not ron into danger. : 


Ada Rev. Mr. Rainsford. 
“Alas! Mas!" the maiden sighed, 
As mournfully her tears she dried, 
And must 1 all these seasons wait 
Until my love is ¢wenty-cight.” 


Durins the recent debate on “Prohibition” in the Alma 
Mater Society, the leader of the affirmative was citing 
statistics, in which it was stated that in a certain town a 
Maine the arrests for drunkenness in an entire year only 
amounted to ote-and-a-half tor each 1000 of the popala- 
tion. The speaker admitted his inability to understand 
how the statistics were arrived at so accurately —-even toa 
fraction, when a member suggested that the second in- 
dividual arrested’ was only halfodrunk, 


WuiLe the procession of art students, clad in academic 
costume, wended its way up King St. at the funeral of the 
late Dr. Yates, an elderly lady with an Hibernian accent 
was heard to remark in a stage whisper to a female com- 

anion, as she pointed mysterionsly to the sable crowd 
“Thim's all ministers,” 


= EXCHANGES, 





Ui Canada College, anxious to keep up with the 
J times. has launched a most creditable sheet on the 
journalistic sea. They call it the College Times The 
young gentlemen are to be congratulated von the a seat: 
ance and tone of the paper which we have ene . 
placing on our exchange list. pene t 


In Boston when the Greek play was being performed 
during the applause some one shouted “Author!” “Au. 
thor !"—Oberlin Review. pee 


Come, come, don't try to palm off the old Dublin joke 


“on the intellectual community. 


“MIXING innocent young women with wild Bere. 
able young men at college, in order to reclaim ee 
to a sense of duty—to.reform them, so to speak &. boys 
so-called “educators” have done, and others. oe some 
do, seems to us like putting sound apples into . bert to 
decaying ones to preserve the latter.” Notye Dan Ps ie 
lastic. ze Scho- 





Tue Scholastic refers to a reason for co-education 
which is entirely new tous. But we are sorry that on 
seeking to express its prejudice against co-cducation the 
Scholastic could not have found a simile less coarse than 
the ene made use of. 


«COLLEGE WoRLD.:« 


I YVERY yeara large number of Toronto University 
4 undergraduates in medicine go to Victoria for 
their degree of M.D. This proceeding aj-pears to make 
the ‘Varsity (the Toronto paper) savage. It contents itself 
with firing off annually a few rounds of blank insinuations 
at the standard of the Cobourg University. 


From the Educational Record we get the annual report 
of McGill College, Montreal. The number of students in 
the University is 381. Of these 53 are undergraduates in 
Arts, and go are “ occasional or partial” in the same 
faculty, The latter class is probably mostly made up of 
students of the Presbyterian College, Montreal. Morrin 
College, Quebec, furnishes I4 undergraduates and Rich- 
mond College 9. The number claimed to be benefitted 
educationally is giy. But this figure is arrived at after 
rather far-fetched reckoning. The number of volumes in 
the library is tg.000. The College is reported well off in 
scholarships, there being 14 of over $100 each. Mr. W. 
C. McDonald has given $25,000 to furnish 10 annual 
scholarships. : 


His Exceniuncy has for some time past been matuting 
a plan for the formation of a Royal Society for Canada, 
and has been in consultation with the principal literary 
men in the country. The following is the text of the offi- 
cial announcement for the formation of the Society : 

Patron--His Excellency the Governor-General. 

Officers appointed by the Governor-General for the first 
meeting ; 

President—J. W. Dawson, C.M.G.. LL.D. ERS. 

Vice-President--Hon. DP. J. O. Chauvean, LL.D. 

PRESIDENTS OF SECTIONS, 

’ F ; 

Section 1.—-lrench literature, history and allied subjects 
—J.M. Lemoine, Esq., member de la Société Americane 
de France; Faucher de St. Maurice, membre honoraire 
de la Société des Gens des Lettres de France. 
_ Section z.—-English literature, history and allied sub- 
jects—Daniel Wilson, LL.D., F.R.S.E.. Goldwin Smith, 
M.A, : 

dec. 3.-~Mathematical, physical and chemical sciences 
—T. Sterry Hunt, LL.D. VR.S.; Chas. Carpmeal, M.A., 
Superintendent Meteorological Service of the Dominion. 

Sec. 4.--Geological and biological science—A. R. C. 
Selwyn, LL.D., F.R.S., Director Geological Survey of the 
Dominion; George Lawson, Ph. D., LL.D. 

‘Honorary Secretary—J. G. Bourinot, F.S.S. 


The membership will, for the present, be limited to 
twenty in each section, and will consist of authors of 
original works or memoirs of merit, and of persons who 
have rendered eminent services to literature or science in 
Canada. : 

These first oflicers are well selected—that is, on terti- 
torial considerations—and the first meeting, probably the 
most distinguished literary assemblage ever held in Ca- 
nada, will be witnessed. : 

We hail the formation of this Society with a vast 
amount of pleasure, and anticipate it will begin an epoch 
in the field of Canadian letters, and occasion a great im- 











petus to the progress and development of science and 
hterature in the Dominion, 


A CURE FOR CESTHETIOISM, 





Aly dear Miss _ Just suppose, 

How could L paint the accruing woes ? 
-lsthetic tendencies to trne high art 

Should, lightning-like, strike your tender heart : 
A tendency vonr words to mumble, 

Or take an odd asthetic tumble: 
To love faint lilies that nor spin nor toil : 

Use three times daily St. Jacob's Oil. 





“BON Movs 


OPERA IN COLORADO. 
(A MANAGER SPEAKS.) 


HIRED a brilliant “Opera Co.” 
In Denver town to revel, 
And opened there 8th a/timno, 
With Meyerbeer's “Bob the Devil." 


I had to spell the Opera thus, 
To suit the population, 

Else every man would make a fuss 
And swear like thunderation. 


Next on the bill, to please a pal, 
A jovial, hearty feller, 

Came Balfe’s divine ‘Bohemian Cal,’ 
And two acts of "Oteller.” 


Old “Mose in Egypt" with its prayer, 
And “Billy Tell” came after, 

While “Gussy Third,” by French Auber, 
Brought money, praise and laughter. 


“Lulu di Lammermoor” just took 
by storm the cultured city, 

While “fra the Devil” simply shook 
The elite by each ditty. 


So then Rossini's best I billed, 
“Seville’s Yonsorial Artist,” 
And every Denverite was thrilled 

And called it Rossy's smartest ! 


But one thing drew the mighty town, 
Although ‘twas hot as Tophet, 

And T helped Meyerbeer’s renown 
By posting up the “Profit.” 


Alas! the miners thought it had 
Something to do with money, : 

So they pronounced the music bad, 
And one said to me, “Sonny, 


It you don't leave this first-class place 
By 6 a.m. next Sunday, 

Your corpse will dangle in disgrace 
Upon a tree by: Monday,” 


Of course, what could I do alone? 
So I obeyed the yawper, 

And now upon the Yellowstone 
I roam, a beauteous pauper.—Er, 
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HE annual election of five members of 
the University Council took place on 
the 15th March, resulting in the re-election 
of four of the retiring members and Mr. A. 
‘B. McCallum, M.A., ’8r, of Listowel. The 
last named gentleman takes the place of Dr. 
McLean, of Goderich. Mr. McCallum is 
well known to the present generation of 
students, having but recently completed his 
course with considerable distinction. We 
have no donbt that he will worthily fill his 
seat at the Council Board. . 





E hope to hear.of the success of the 
efforts which will undoubtedly be 

mide soon to revive Regiopolis College in 
this city. It is unfortunate, to say the least, 
that a building of sich capacity should lie 
idle, whilst those young men who wish to 
become educated for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood in Ontario are obliged to prose- 
cute their studies in the Province of Quebcc, 
or elsewhere. We consider Kingston a 
model University city, possessing advan- 
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tages which few places on the continent can 
rival, and as such is eminently suitable for 
the location of a flourishing Roman Catholic 
college. The friends of liberal education 
will be in sympathy with Bishop Cleary and 
his colleagues in attempting the work of 
resuscitating the defunct institution. 
HE memory of the late Dr. Ryerson, 
who for nearly a third of a century 
presided with marke ability over the Edu- 
cational Department of this Province, is 
being perpetuated in a variety of ways, each 
of which seems to find ample support from 
his admirers of all classes. It needs not a 
monument of stone to preserve in the 
memory of his countrymen the virtues and 
great national services of the veteran educa- 
tionist who has recently passed to his rest, 
but the spontaneity with which his admirers, 
and especially those of his own sect, have 
undertaken a tangible recognition of his ser- 
vices, proves the genuineness of the regard 
in which the deceased was held. A large 
monument is to be erected to his memory at 


_ Toronto, and there is some talk of endowing 


a chair to bear Dr. Ryerson’s name in Vic- 
toria University, of which institution he was 
at one time President. The latter project is 
the one fr>m which the most direct benefit 
would be reaped, and a nearer approach 
made, we think, to the spirit of philanthropy 
which characterized the departed scholar, 


who in his life sacrificed much to the weal of 
others. 





HE refusal of Toronto University to 
admit ladies to the classes of Uni- 
versity College, and the consequent forced 








emigration of one dauntless lady-student to 
Queen’s, has been exciting considerable 
comment—comment which, as a rule, has 
been unfavourable in the last degree to the 
first named institution. The Citizen, how- 
ever, takes the other side of the question, 
and, in a humorous article which has been 
largely quoted, maintains that co-education 
is a rule which works, or rather which ought 
to work, both ways. This being the case, it 
feels justified in “‘‘instituting a crusade 
which has for its ultimate object the admis- 


sion of men to ladies’ colleges.” ‘‘Why,” 
indignantly demands the editor, ‘should 


ladies be more highly educated than men ? 
Why should the mysteries of plain sewing, 
and basques, and cooking, and hem-stitching, 
be confined exclusively to one sex? There 
is no good reason. If women feel that they 
must go to Queen's and Victoria to learn 
trigonometry, and Hebrew, and physics, why 
should not the doors of the Whitby and 
Ottawa and Hamilton Colleges be opened 
to what is rapidly becoming the weak, 
despised, governed sex—man?” We should 
like to hear from the ladies on this point. 


HE recent destruction by fire of a col- 
lege in Pennsylvania, as well as the 
narrow escape from similar disaster of two 
or three other American institutions, have 
led to a discussion in the College press of 
the advisability of providing adequate fire 
escapes in all colleges. In those institu- 
tions where students reside in the premises 
it is of the utmost importance, in our 
opinion, to use every possible precaution 
against fire, and also to provide all the 
modern facilities for the escape of the in- 
mates in case of an emergency. Scarcely 
less urgent, however, is the necessity for 
providing and keeping in working order ap- 
pliances for the extinguishment of fire in all 
colleges, whether residence or otherwise. 
The amount of money expended in building 
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and equipping colleges is too great, and re- 
presents too much of the hard earnings of 
the people, to be carelessly sacrificed through 
the ne :ligence of those in charge. We call 
the attention of the authorities at Queen’s to 
the urgent need which exists of furnishing a 
proper supply of fire extinguishers, to be kept 
in the new building ready for use at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Even if the building is con- 
sidered fire-proof, enough damage could be 
done by an incipient fire in certain of the 
rooms (such as the Library, Chemical or 
Physical laboratories,) to cripple the institu- 
tion, and in order to make assurance doubly 
sure, we commend the preventive policy to 
the proper authorities, | 


T the close of a session's classwork it 
may not be inappropriate in the 
columns of the JournaL to voice the 
opinions of a large number of the students 
of Queen’s regarding the distribution of 
classwork in general. The undergraduates 
are not disposed to grumble at the amount 
of work which has to be got through with in 
the session, for, although large, it is not 
more than should be required in the curri- 
culum of a first-class college. If any 
ground of complaint exists, it is in the short- 
ness of the session, which compels the pro- 
fessors to assign for each day’s recitation 
more work than can be assimilated by the 
student, or satisfactorily explained by the 
instructor. Under the present regime, and 
more especially since the recent raising of 
the standard at examinations, it has become 
a necessity for a student, who intends to 
keep up with the class-work, to deprive him- 
self of necessary recreation andrest, in order 
to faithfully perform the tasks allotted with- 
out stint by the framers of the curriculum. 
It is true that only a minority of students 
“make a conscience” of keeping up with 
their classes, but it seems to us that the 
more appropriate method of applying stimu- 


lus to those who require it is not to make 
the work so difficult that the majority give 
up in despair. By a judicious extension of 
the length of the session it would be possible, 
without adding to the work prescribed in 
each subject, to allow time for a fuller ex- 
planation in class, and by this ineans the 
interest of a larger number of students might 
be aroused. Each day’s recitation could 
cover less ground, and at the same time be 
‘productive of greater benefit to the class. 
The extension of the session would also per- 
mit students to devote more time to the 
work of College Societies, reaping the culture 
which they are so eminently calculated to 
impart, and, moreover, would render pos- 
sible more systematic and less fitful periods 
of recreation, which latter are as necessary 
to the hard-working student as the sun’s 
rays to the flower. 


HE Sunday afternoon religious services 

in Convocation Hall are, compara- 

tively speaking, «recent introduction into 
the routine of the College, and yet since 
their re-inauguration, a little over a year 
ago, have done considerable service as a 
target for a fusilade of criticism right and 
left. As long as the JourNaAL is under the 
present management its pronunciamentos on 
religious topics will be of a neutral character, 
but, as an impartial observer of the afore- 
mentioned criticism, we may be allowed to say 
a few words on the subject. We do not in- 
tend to review the objections to these servi- 
ces which have been raised by some of the 
local ministers and members of the Kingston 
Presbytery, who seem to have imagined 
that, asa Court, they had power to dictate 
to the authorities of the University. Since 
the petition anent these services, which was 
presented to the Presbytery at its recent 
meeting here, has been wisely tabled by that 
body, we do not deem it charitable to have 
anything to say regarding the spirit which 
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actuated the supporters of the petition, but 
it might have been advisable for these gentle- 
men to have considered that the students of 
the University are the particular class for 
whose benefit the services were instituted, 
and as such are entitled to an expression of 
opinion regarding the advisability of con- 
tinuing them. We speak the mind of nine- 
tenths of the students of this University, 
when we say that these services on Sunday 
afternoons have been highly appreciated as a 
means of culture and Mental growth. To 
-those who are religiously inclined there has 
been no lack of spiritual food contained in 
the addresses of the gentlemen who have oc- 
cupied the platform of Convocation Hall, 
and to those who occupy the position merely 
of outside critics the discourses have ap- 
pealed with a fairness which, we are per- 
suaded, has not been without its effect. 
There are among the those students whose 
minds, in regard to religious subjects 
generally, are in process of formation, and 
we consider it a not unwise policy on the 
part of the University authorities to adopt 
this method of aiding original investigation 
of truth. Toagnostics andcreed-subscribers 
alike there have been remarkably Ilberal and 
honest appeals made by men of commapding 
intellectual power and known research, and 
it is difficult to conceive of the result being 
otherwise than beneficial. The value of 
these services may not be recognized by 
those who pin their faith to a shibboleth, 
but honest inquirers efter truth will welcome 
them as a boon, and we have no _ hesitation 
in expressing a wish for their continuance. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The publication of 

this work marks a distinct epoch in the progress of 
illustrative art in this country, and we now have a work 
which the Canadian book-loving public may well be proud 
of. The views of Canadian scenery and pictures of national 
life are from paintings by the most talented artists in Canada, 
under the superintendence of Mr. O'Brien, President 
of the Canadian Academy, who himself furnishes many 
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of the sketches, while the very beautiful engravings them- : 
selves are executed in a manner and with a skill that has | 
never been approached in Canada before. Thelate Dr. J.G. 
Holland saw the advance shects,and expressing his surprise 
at their beauty, said that next to Scribner's they were 
‘the best he had ever seen, and that was the very highest | 
enconium he could pass upon them. ‘This alone is very | 
high testimony as to the merit of the pictorial department 
of the work, 

But it is not asa work of art alone that “Picturesque 
The letter press-— 


anada” is to be praised and valued. 
historical and descriptive—is in the hands of some of : 
our best writers, under the direction of Principal Grant | 
of this University, who farnishes the historical part of the 
work, It may justly be said that, as a history, the volumes | 
before us take precedence in very many respects, of oar. | 
best Canadian works. ‘The of Parkman and | 
others are valuable, but jt has seemed to us that they very | 
frequently fail to do justice to the different classes and | 
beliefs referred to, so we are strack by the liberality and 

| 


histories 


breadth of view noticeable throughout this work, in. the 
discussions of early Canadian history, and which, coupled 
with a patriotic fervour and vigor of narrative, make the 
work extremely interesting and instructive. “Picturesque i 
Canada” has had a large saleboth in this countryand Bri. j 
tain. The members of the Royal family have expressed | 
their appreciation of it by ordering a large number of 
volumes, and it will without doubt be the most popular | 
work. published in this country. 

The namesof the writers for "Picturesque Canada” which 
we have as yet heard of are Mr. J. G. Creighton, B.A., of 
Moutreal, Miss A. M. Machar, of Kingston, and the Rev. 
Charles Pelham Mulvaney, of Toronto. (“Picturesque 
Canada," edited by Principal Grant, Queen's University, 
Art Publishing Company, Toronto.) 


little work 
the pur- 


INTRRMEDIATES—The 
peculiarly adapted for 
labour of note-making 


| 
CHEMISTRY — FOR | 
before us seems 
pose designed,—lessening the 
on the part of teachers, and of note-taking on the 
part of pupils. The Chemistry text-books in vogue can | 
be used to advantage by teachers alone, who. retail the 
contents to their pupils in the form of lectures and notes. | 
Mr. Knight, we think, has succeede! admirably in his at- 
‘tempt to give the contents of the text-bouks in a condensed 
form, that is, as far as they relate to High School work— 
the chief principles of Chemical Physics, with notes on the 
principal elements and their compounds. ! 

That the publishers recognize the value of this work is | 
shown by the tact that they have undertaken the whole 
responsibility of its publication, giving the author a royal- 
ty on each copy suld. (Chemistry for Intermediates, by 
A. DP. Knight, M. A., Rector and Science Master, King- 
ston Collegiate Institute. Toronto, Copp, Clark & Co.) 


We have received a copy of No, 30 of the Humboldt 
Library Series of Popular Science, “On the Study 


of Words” by Archbishop Trench: of Dublin. The book 


is a compilation of lectures delivered in the author's pol- 
ished and yet perspicuous style. It is needless to say that 
the reading is intensely interesting to a student of philo- 
logy, and at the same time sufficiently interesting to cap- 
tivate an ordinary lover of the beauties of languige. ‘Phe 
publishers of the Humboldt series have materially aided 
the diffusion of scientific knowledge by the publication of 
the present cheap series, (itzgerald & Co., New York.) 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Ww" vive below the official announcement of the result 
uf the examinations in the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. The examinations were held in 
Convocation Hall from the arst to 25th of March, and in 
accordance with the new regulations were divided into 
Primary, Intermediate and Final, 
SECOND YEAR (WITHOUT ORAL} 


IE. RR. Duff, Ningston. 
R.N. Fraser, Westmeath. 
T. Cumberland, Rosamont. 
A. Forin, Belleville. 


WITIE ORAL. 


W. H. Bullis, Chatham. 
I. Foxton, Kingston, 
W. J. Webster, Napanee. 
R. C. Cartwright, Kingston. 
1). H. Mackie, Belleville. 
HE. J. Williams, Rose Hall. 
H. J. Emery, Rutherford. 
E. 5. Roy, Picton, 
THIRD YEAR (WITHOUT ORAL.) 


J.B. Kidd, Kingston. 

W. Young, Carlow. 

W. G, Anglin, Kingston, 
T. A. Moore, Kingston. 
A. McMurchy, Pembroke. 
H. M. Froiland, \vingston. 
John Cryan, 


WITH ORAL. 
C, Clancy, Wallaceburg. 
Dr. Hickey, Kingston. 
1. T. Davis, Kingston, 
GS. MeGhie, Elgin. 
A. f. Grange, Napance. 
J. Smith. 
W. Hall, Villa Nova, 
FINAL EXAMINATION FOR M.D. (WITHOUT ORAL, } 
Kk. W. Garrett, Kingston. 
D. B. Rutherford, Belleville. 
J. M. Stewart, Portsmouth. 
A. P. Cornell, Portsmouth, 
C. E, Jarvis, Nilestown, 
H. Knox. 
WITH ORAL, 
R.S. Anglin, Kingston. 
A, D. Cameron, Lancaster, 
G. H. Denike, Belleville. 
HN. Macdonaid, Lake Ainslie, N.B, 
A. A. Mordy, Almonte. 
J. T. Reeve, Clinton. 


The first three of the final men were equal, 


Messrs. Cameron and Reeve have an additional exam- 
ination in chemistry before obtaining their degrees. 











Messrs. I’. 
Surgeons at the General Hospital. 


Kidd and W. J. Young will act as House 
The former will re- 
ceive appointment during the summer. Messrs. W. G. 
Anglin and T. A. Moore have been appointed Demonstra- 
tors of Anatomy for next session. Kingstonians have thus 
carried off three of the best positions, and are to be hear- 
tily congratulated. 


‘TTERARY.* 
tregacepea casa eas ee 
ASSUAGEMENT. 


LEAVE my couch; the oblivious wand of Sleep 

Has failed to conjure rest: adversity 

Has stormed my soul. | wander by the sea. 

O'er head dark chariots of the tempest sweep, 

And mainward, through the gloom, lights dimly peep 
From mist-palled ships that sink mysteriously, 
Brine-laden breezes toss the spray in glee. 

And Pharos flashes o'er the tronbled deep. 


Lo! the mild haleyon’s wing has cleft apart 
The clouds, and with a radiance divine 
Phosphor, dawn-herald, gems the heavens calm. 
Auspicious omen ! to my clouded heart, 
The rays of Hope in tranquil glory shine, 
E’en now, assuagement on it lays her balm. 
—-College Mercury. 


LOVE TRIUMPHANT. 


( NE has said whom the dark overpowers 
: Whither vanish man’s soul and the flowers : 
“Ls love deep as the grave that devours ?” 


Deepras the grave! Ay, and deeper 
‘The love of the wept and the weeper. 
Greater than sleep is the sleeper. 


Love is not dust, that it moulder; 
Death may be bold, Love 1s bolder ; 
Death is of old, Jove is older. 


Love, were she Death's, would be fearless. 
Bride of his couch, were it cheerless ? 


Only the mortal is tearless. Ex, 


A FRAGMENT. 


‘ USH, Birdie, hush! Cease thy gay trilling ; 
Waste not thy wild notes on ears So unwilling. 
What at this early hour causes thy waking ? 

Dost think the moon’s pale light, 

Fading to darkest night, 
Proves day is breaking ? 
Through all the summer-time thou hast been singing, 
To weary heart and mind sweet respite bringing. 
Now, while through forest glades frost, busy fingered. 

Paints the leaves brow. and red, 

Then hurls them stiff and dead 





” disparaging allusions to the University 


‘officers change about. 
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Down to their mossy bed ; 
Why has thou lingered ? 
In some fair distant land green trees are waving. 
While in the waters clear, bright flowers are laving. 
Why dost thou longer stay where all seems dying ? 
Already through the trees bleak winds are sighing. 

Leaving this leaden clime, 

‘Trackling the summer time, 

Haste thee thy flying. 

~ Selected, 


CONTRIBUTED. 


*,¢ We wish it to be distinotly understood that. ‘the JOURNAL does not 
commit itself in any way to the sentiments which may be expressed ir 
this department. ‘ 














UNIVERSITY RIFLE COMPANY. 
To the Editor of the Queen's College Fournal. 
] EAR SIR,-—I have been sorry and somewhat sur- 

prised to see in several recent issues of the JOURNAL 
kifle Company. 
‘These allusions generally take the form of © funny ” para- 
graphs. Lam surprised the more that such allusions 
should have been admitted to your colhunns, because some 
one tells me that nearly all the members of the JouRNAT 
staff are militia officers. But of course it must have been 
that these had no cognizance of the foolish and puerile 
ramarks that have frequently been incorporated in‘ De 
Nobis.’ The Rifle Company is composed of fine looking 
and soldierly fellows, who want to make the company a 
snecess, and surely it would have been more appropriate 
for the JoURNAL to have encouraged their efforts rather 
than to sneer at them. ‘The writer of the articles referred 
to, in his attempts to be “funny,” has also shown his 
complete ignorance of military organization with reference 
to two remarks (which from their personal nature I think 
it necessary to refer to). I might say that it 1s laid down 
that the different officers of « company should take differ- 
ent positions frequently, é. ¢. the captain and subordinate 
Lt is no reason that because officers 
are of different ranks they should each hold one position 
during drill, andoneonly. ‘Then again, if the orders which 
appeared on the board were “imposing,” it must be put 
down to the Queen's Regulations, as they were only “ac: 
Yours truly, : 

VOLUNTEER. 


cording to regulation. 


[We regret that Volunteer” has found cause for com- 
plaint in the articles referred to, and can assure him that 
although the humor therein contained may have been 
somewhat grim, nothing more than good-natured banter 
was intended. The Journal has a weakness for the 
latter, and we don't think any great harm has been done. 
Weare glad to hear that the Company promises to take 
a fresh start next session, and that it will be worthy of 
Queen’s and a benetit to the members. This session's 
drill has been decidedly beneficial to those fortunate 
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enough to attend, and the only regret is that a larger 
number of members have not answered faithfully to the 
roll-call.—Ep, JourNAL.° 





REFLECTIONS ON VISITING FORT 
HENRY. 
BY A STUDENT. 
wl PILL thou standest, proud fort, upon thy noble. emi- 
S nence ; stil thine ever-watchful eye is gazing upon 
the waters-beyond ; still thou imbuest the heart with a 
thousand melancholy and poetic memories. 
As I clamber up the steep hill side to-day dim visions 
_ of the past come vividly before me—sad and gloomy 
spectres haunt, and at last seize, me in their and 
forbidding grasp. As I proceed slowly upward I see in 
imagination the barbarians of Xerxes swarming on the 
shores of Greece ;' the followers of Cesar upon the shores 
of Britain ; the soldiers of Wolfe on the steeps of Oue- 
bec ; and many similar scenes engraven on the page of 
to around, the 


cold 


history, As I pause to rest and look 


thought strikes me, what will man not attempt for thé. | 


sake of glory! I behold in the near distance the spires 
and mansions of a proud city, and instinctively recall to 
mind the history of a thousand such cities laid in smoking 
ruins for the sake of glory ; and the people who are now 
crossing the ice in the harbor furnish me with a picture of 
their fleeing inhabitants. I proceed, and as my feet 
crush the crisp snow, [ imagine I am trampling upon the 
bones of what history calls heroes, who have died for the 
sake of glory. The city clock strikes, and, as though the 
sound of a trumpet had fallen on the still air, I see these 
so-called heroes suddenly spring up, form in battle array 
and rush forth to what is called victory—yes, but it is the 
victory of the sword over reason, the victory of death over 
life. I reach the summit, and before me is a soldier, 
mechanically pacing to and fro, guarding the entrance to 
the fort, Visions of the past are again upon me and I see 
some dignified spectre guarding the dust of Alexander or 
of Bonaparte, too sacred for mortal eyes to rest upon, — [ 
request admittance. “Not,” says the spectre, “ without 
apass.”  “ What!" I return, “a pass to see the sacred dust 
of murderers 2" "You are mistaken,” says the spectre, 
‘these men were martyrs to the cause of glory.” I turn 
away with contempt, ‘ Alas,” I say to myself, “ how vain 
is the education of mankind! We are taught to abhor 
the murderer of one, but to worship the slayer of a mil- 
lion. And this is the age of civilization! How delusive! 
I should prefer to call it the age of barbarism.” 

Revolving in my mind the dying words of Wolfe, I pro- 
ceed around the fort, and as I walk over some bare ground 
with its withered grass, the veil of imagination again en- 
shrouds me, and I am far away. lam standing on some 
great battle field with its dead yet unburied. Around me 
they lie in silent heaps, growing ghastly in the pale light 
of the silent moon, and I hear a voice saying, ‘We have 
died for the sake of glory." “ Yes," I return, “but your 
death was an error. You may have died for the sake of 





glory, but you have not won it.” Proceeding around the 
fort I observe the polished guns upon the walls, with their 
gaping mouths, patiently warding off an imaginary engmy. 
Again I dream of the petty warfare of Indian tribes, the 
noblest of which are held to be barbaric. Again [ dream 
of the mighty conflicts of nations, which are nothing more 
than great tribes, and yet are held to be civilized | As I 
examine the walls and trenches minutely the horrors of 
the pillage of the ancient city of Jerusalem crowd upon 
my mind. Limagine I see in yonder ditch men locked 
together in a death struggle, and others, who, falling 
wounded, are drowned in rivers of blood. Yet the scenes. 
around Jerusalem were in the year 70 of the Christian 
era, Those were times of ignorance and barbarism - 
these are days of education and enlightenment. — Horror 
of horrors! Educated to kill more artistically ; enlight- 
ened in the art of rendering more poignant every phase of 
human suffering, As I proceed | notice parts of the wall 
and my mind becomes filled with fore- 
bodings of the future of military glory, I am carried far 
away upon the wings of thought to the golden future when 
human brotherhood shall be fully recognized. The same 
sun shines upon me, but I see no longer the fort beside 
which I stood a moment ago. In vain do I ask where are 
the monuments which have represented the historical vic- 
tories of those who died for the sake of glory?) A faint 
whisper alone answers me—they have long since 
crumbled to dust, and the so-called glory of those for 
whom they stood has ceased to be worshipped. Brothers. 
the world over have shaken hands, and the doctrine of 
peaceful arbitrament has obtained a real victory over the 
barbarism of the nineteenth century—over the necessarils- 
bombastic, but unreal, glory of military life, 


slightly crumbling, 


K. 


“? MEEWINGS.3 


Y. EC. A, 
FNHE annual meeting of this Association was held oti 
Saturday, March 18th, in Divinity Hall, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. R. C. Murray occupying the chair. After the 
usual opening exercises, reports were heard from the 
conveners of the different committees, 

Mr. J. Hay, Convener of Religious Work Committee, 
reported that services had been successfully conducted 
during the winter at Barriefield, and the Grand Trunk 
Depot. The work in some parts of the city had heen dis- 
continued, as the majority of the people had become 
church-goers. Since the new year a meeting had been: 
held weekly in Colborne street. The internal work of the 
Association had been very successful. Mr. J, Sommer- 
ville, Convener ofthe Devotional Committee, reported that 
the Friday afternoon prayer meetings held in the Classical 
room had been very largely attended and intensely inter- 
esting. The Bible class on Sabbath mornings had been 
very instructive and helpful to many. He hoped it would. 
be continued, Mr.N. Campbell, Convener of Committee for 
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visiting the sick, reported that the sick in the Kingston 
Hospital had been visited on Sabbath mornings. 

Reports were then heard from the retiring officers. 

‘The President said that the Society had great reason to 
be thankful. The special work of the Association had 
been vigorously performed, meetings had been conducted 
successfully, and much had been shown. 
During the session at various times they had been pri- 


earnestness 





vileged to listen to. stirring addresses from) Rev. Messrs. 
Parsons, Rainsford, Owers, and others, on the distinctive 
work of Young Men's Christian’ Associations. 
forward. apward, onward.” 


Tn conclu- 
sion he said, “Let us go 
Reports were also given by the Vice-President. Se- 
cretary, Treasurer and Librarian. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


President—J. A. Grant. 

Vice-President--A. McLachlan. 

Recording Secretary —A Gandier. 
Corresponding Secretary—J. W. H. Milne. 
‘Treasurer—aA. L. Smith. 

Librarian—J. Douglass. 

Delegate to Convention—J. Sommerville, B.A. 


MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


NPVHE result of the last meeting of the Missionary Asso- 
ciation on the 25th March, shows that its capability 
of undertaking mission work was not fullydeveloped when 
in our last issue we reported that six students were to la- 
bor under its auspices during the coming summer. Two 
more are to be sent out immediately—one of these going to 
Consecon in Prince Edward County, and another to the 
line of the Canada Pacific Railway in the North West 
Territory. No Seciety inthe College is of more importance, 
and noothercan show as much development during the 
past two or three sessions as this Association. In two 
years its active working capacity in the field has almost 
tripled. 
At the next regular meeting on April Sth the President's 
annual address will be given. 











UNIVERSITY SERMON. 


HE University preacher on roth Feb, was Rev. D. J. 
Macdonnell, B.1D., of Toronto. The power of prayer 
was the theme of his discourse, a synopsis of which is 
given below : 
_ “And all things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believ- 
ing, ye shall receive."—St. Matthew XxI.~ 22. 
“If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask 
What. ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” - St. John —15, 7. 
The rev. gentleman said he had been struck with the 
words of Canon Moyley, who, speaking of the power of 
prayer, stated that it was strong wishes, that wishes are 
prayers if men believe in God and if their wishes are 
formed around his presence. This was the theme he 
wished to illustrate, the power of strong wishes in the 
Spiritual sphere to fulfil themselves. He first spoke of the 
conditions under which these wishes are to be cherished 
and expressed, the conditions under which prayer is to be 
offered. : 
(1) A man who prays must abide in Christ. What was 
Meant by ‘abide?’ Why, nothing but a living relation- 
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ship, a branch of the true vine, a drinking in of the sap 
that we may bear fruit of the good that is within us. A 
man who prays must be bathed in the atmosphere of 
Christ's presence, he must have Christ's grace, he must 
cling to Him as the branch clings to the vine. How many 
prayers must be ruled ont because the offerer is self-cen- 
tred instead of centreing in Christ : 

(2) A man who prays mast have Christ's “words” abide 
in Him. Only inthe light of them can he know the way 
to the Father. can he know of sin aud redemption, of life 
and death, of heaven and hell. Adman who prays should 
do so in the light of such words as “Blessed are the poor 
in Spirit,” “Blessed are the meek,” “Blessed are the merci- 
ful,” “Blessed are the pure in heart,” “ Bles sed are the peace- 
makers,” Blessed are the persecuted for righteousness sake 
for their's is the kingdom of heaven.” “Seek first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness and all other things 
shall be added unto you.” “A man cannot serve God and 
mammon.’ Many a man desiresto be religious because he 
knows it to be a good thing. especially at death, but he is 
not willing ta give it first place, and he violates the words 
which say, ‘Seek first the kingdom of God.” Remember 
that God will have first place or none. ‘Too many pray 
according to the worldly standard “Love them that love 
you and treat you well,” “Treat with a lofty scorm them 
that do vou wrong.” Too many pray with the words of 
this standard in their hearts when they ask for forgiveness. 
They should pray believing that the Lord conquered 
death, that He won the victory not for Himself but for 
the weak, the sinful, the sorrow-stricken unto whom he 
says, ‘Let not your heerts be troubled, ye believe in God 
believe also in Me.” God's words live in’ the memories 
and hearts of these who pray ; this is substantially what 1s 
meant by praying in the name of Christ. To pray in His 
name is to ask with His authority, otherwise prayer will 
not be answered. “If we ask anything according to His 
will, He heareth us: And if we know that He hear us. 
whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the petitions 
that we desired of Him.” ‘To have Christ’s words abiding 
in us means more than to have them in our minds, but to 
have a true apprehension of duty, There is no truth 
without a corresponding duty, and when we apprehend 
our duty it is binding upon us. “Tf ve know these things, 
happy are ye if ye dothem.” "Vor if our heart condemn 
us. God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things ;" 
“df our heart condemn us not, then have we confidence 
toward God." [It is Christ within us that prays. « 

(3) Aman must pray believing in God, who is the 
hearer and answerer of prayer. ‘‘He that cometh to Gad 
must believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek Him.” | How many prayers are 
worthless simply because they are the utterance of words 
—words. that mean nothing? How often the beautiful 
liturgy of the Church of England is muttered over hy 
men having no knowledge of the meaning of salvation and 
forgiveness, mercy, love, meekness, purity of heart? The 
same may be said of extemporancous prayer. How often 
does a man pray for forgiveness and yet say in his heart, 
“Oh, ['m not so bad afterall.’ While he prays not to be 
conformed to this world he actually hopes that it will not 
be granted; he has a stronger conviction of the value of 
money and comfort and success than of the things prayed 
for. Believing in God means in this connection that a 
man must pray to God having the conviction that he is 
sure to get that which he prays for. The believing man 
has faith, the substance of things hoped, the evidence of 
things not seen, ‘Toa man of faith the future is as certain 
as the present. There is no limit to prayer under these 
conditions. If prayer were a sort of charm it would be a 
curse. Ifit were possible four a man to get on his knees 
and ask God for money, success, health, honor preceded 
with the formulae incantation, “Jn Christ’s name,” with 
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the assurance that he would get what he wanted, prayer 
would be the devil's most formidable weapon. Prayer 
moves the hand that moves the universe, but only on the 
conditions prescribed by the’ hearer of prayer. 

He now proceeded to consider how prayer wasto be answer- 
ed. A partial answer was given in theopening of the sermon, 
“Strong wishes, in the sptritual sphere tend to fulfil them- 
selves.” This fact was demonstrated in worldly things. 
Aman will not succeed by wishing, but by working in har- 
mony with the laws of God, Only those who keep these 
laws can expect to prosper. Even so is it in the spiritual 
sphere. We must work according to God's laws, having 
the conviction that it is Him that works in us to will and 
to do of His good pleasure, A child does not open the 
drawer by sitting on the floor and gazing at it after having 
vainly tugged at one of the handles for a moment. No 
more does a man cure himself of bad temper by kneeling 
down and asking God to make him speak kindly and 
gently, while at breakfast he repeats the offence in conse- 
quence of a foolish word dropped hy a child or friend. If 
one desires a situation he uses all the power which he can 
command; he must have his eyes open, he must see that 
no stone is left unturned, that no friendly influence is over- 
looked. Andso in spiritual life, a man must not omit to 
use any powers of which he may be possessed in order to 
gain a vantage ground; he must not fold his arms and 
wait for something to turn up. A man who prays must 
set about having his prayer answered. fle hoped the 
students whom he addressed would be men of prayer, of 
faith, and of action, “praving always with all prayer and 
supplication in the spirit,” and) “working always with the 
glad consciousness that God is spiritually working in you.” 
Said he, "Cherish lofty ideas, and labor to realize them, 
looking to God for the accomplishment of great things.” 
Aman becomes impressed with the enormity of some 
public evil, sets his face ayainst it, and hopes to eradicate 
it. He enters upon his task with enthusiasm. But he 
finds noother in his mood, and feeling his argument is re- 
sisted by those who have hobbies of their own, the 
temptation is to become discouraged, to settle down into a 
prudent man of business, minding his own affairs, less 
sensitive to the cries of the children of misery and tyranny 
in social life. “Fight,” said he, “against any form of evil 
until it is destroved. Christ's cause is sufficient in this 
struggle with what ts evil in: society, With God's strength 
you will be sure to conquer.’ Fle remarked that all of 
them bad set an ideal before them. Some, for instance, 
proposed becoming faithful ministers. They went to con- 
gregations waiting for them, determined to speak the will 
of God atall hazards. But they are worshipped mere 
than. God. They are praised for their eloquence, the pathos 
and sublimity of their language, and perceiving this they 
would Jose their high ideal, submit to what isconventional 
rather than Christ-like, be more anxious for the patronage 
of the wealthy than the vigorous influence of the Spirit. 
He hoped this would not be so with them. He trusted 
that they would speak boldly, that all their working, and 
reading, and thinking, and social intercourse would be 
laid under contribution that men might be brought to 
Christ, that they might be built up in Christ. Sometimes 
prayer seems to be unanswered even under the conditions 
specified. This may be for temporal good. It may be for 
spiritual good. We havea right to go to the Father and 
ask for the things which we vant, bread, health, strength, 
vigorous intellect; but the spirit of Christ is of more con- 
sequence. Sometimes it seems that God does not answer 
prayer. but he does. Accident and misfortune may 
seem against this belief, out the bereaved before now have 
been forced to admit that in theiy human judgment-they 
were wrong, that what appeared ‘as curses were really 
blessings. We should have unlimited trust and confidence 
in the allwise, infinitely loving Father, remembering the 
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words of His Son: ‘Ask and it shall be given, seek and ye 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 


> PERSONAL. + 





J YEV. DONALD ROSS, Financial Agent of Lake 

\ Forest University, Chicago, who is a well-known 
Canadian and graduate of this University, was last week in 
Kingston, the guest of Rev. Dr. Smith. 


I. HWortron Brivron, 'd3, RL C. Cartwright, of the Royal 
College, and L. W. Shannon, B.A., '77, having received 
lieutenants’ commissions in the Canadian militia, are now 
attached to "13" Battery Royal Schog! of Gunnery for the 
usual short course of instruction. They will be followed 
in a few weeks by Mr. J. S. Skinner, °83, who has also 
received his commission. Mr. Skinner is the third mem- 
ber of the present JouRNAIL staff gazetted an officer in 
the Canadian militia. 


JaMes Larrerry, M.D.. ‘71, has resigned the medical 
charge of the eastern section of the Canada Pacific Rail- 
way, which he received last fall, and has gone to Winni- 
peg. where he has already been a_ very successful opera- 
tor in real estate. 

Gro, Craxton, B.A.. ‘76, late of the firm of McGuire & 
Claxton in this city, has also left us for the land of golden 
promise. We hope his success will be commensurate 
with his well known application to business. 


WE regret to hear of the serious illness of the mother 
of Mr. A. Armstrong, of the Freshman class, who resides 
near Markham, Ont. Having been called home it is un- 
likely that Mr. Armstrong will be able to pass his exam- 
inations this spring. 


J. Hamivrox, B.A. (77, who has been for some time 
teaching in Brantford Collegiate Institute, has returned 
to Kingston to resume his medical studies, 


J. A. Grant, B.A, '78. of Ottawa, has been awarded 
the degree of M.D.C.M, from MeGill College, Montreal. 


Geo. McAnruur, BAL, (31, who graduates in theology 
this session, has accepted a call to become the colleague 
and successor of Rev. Dr. Mann, of Pakenham, 


tT. J. Emery, of the Royal College, has been appointed 
teacher of the Howe Island Public School tor the summer 
months. 


Db. McTavisy, B.A., 81, has accepted an appointment to 
a vacant pastorate at Fort Collins, Colorado, whither he 
will proceed immediately after Convocation. 


=-DE Nesis Nosineas.+ 


“A DIVINITY’S EXPLOLT. 








FEW days ago a divinity student was seen proceed- 
tL: ing in great haste towards the corner of the park 
where it borders on King and West Sts. He reached the 
park, found the gate locked, but nothing daunted, he at- 
tempted the daring feat of scrambling over the fence. It 
was accomplished in a_ style that the would-be acrobat 
thought neat and dignified, but then ke couldn't see him- 
self. He hurried on and at last reached the fence on the 
other side, where, triumphant and full of confidence from 
his previous success, he repeated the fool-hardy act in a 
manner that would have made the most accomphshed 


gymnast envious, For, in the middle of the act, the prob- 
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lem,—how many lengths of my body would it take to eous maiden-——a maiden whom to see was to love. Ter 
reach across this street? must have entered his brain, and name was “Forty per-cent,” but as the enamoured Soph 


with him, to think was to act, for instead of coming down 
on his feet, and then going through the process of measur- 
ing the street, as any common person would) have dune, 
he came down his full length at once, with his hands 
stretched out and his face buried in the earth (the .reasen 
of this last act is not quite clear. Then he slowly and 
carefully drew himself up. in order, of course, to repeat 
the operation, when he espied a red mark on one of his 
hands. Could it be blood % Instantly his unmner 
changed ; he was no longer the cool calculating mathema- 
tician ; although he is a graduate of this University, and 
has studied «philosophy and logic, he could not reason 
With or control himself. In mortal terror he remembered 
hearing that lockjaw was sometimes the consequence of a 
wound in the hand, and he did net consider that this was 
only a scratch, a mere raffing of the skin. Tle was dead- 
ty pale, his eyes protruded, his teeth chattered and his 
trembling knees knocked together from fright. Summon- 
ing up all his fast ebbing strength, he ran to the nearest 
house, Would he get there in time? [le did, and vie- 
lently ringing the bell, he brought the lady of the house 
to the door and imploringly besought her that she would 
dregs his wound. The lady was rather taken aback at 
this request from an entire stranger. But she was a wo- 
man, and seeing a person in distress, her woman's heart 
could not resist the inclination to pity, so she took him in. 
She soothed and quieted him, washed his hand and to 
please him put a piece of court plaster over the place 
where she thought the wound was likely to be. ‘Out of 
sight, out of mind,’ so in this case, no longer able to see 
the object of his fright, he forgot it, and not only it, but 
the class to which he was hurrying when he left King St.- 


A LARGE number of undergraduates went hear 
“ Patience " which was produced in the Opera 
House, March 18th, by the Gorman Church Choir Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. Comparison was naturally insti- 
tuted between the performance of this Company and that 
of our own Glee Club in November last. It was general- 
ly conceded that the male choruses were finer, the dra- 
goons better drilléd, and much of the acting of the Phila- 
delphia company ahead of the amateur performance in 
Convocation Hall. On the other hand it was unanimously 
decided that the voices and general capability of the lady 
singers in the professional company were altogether mn. 
ferior to the amateur assistance rendered by Wkingston 
ladies at the Club's rendition of the opera. The singing 
of Mrs, Dow alone was a notable exception. The two 
leading roles of Patience, and Lady Angela, were not ren- 
dered with anything like the spirit thrown into the imper- 
sonations by Miss KK. Wilson and Mrs. Betts. and the 
acting and singing in the other female roles will stand a 
Comparison equally favorable to our local talent. If the 
performance of the Glee Club had been given in the Opera 
Honse with all the advantage of stage scenery etc., there 
can be no doubt that even greater Success would have at- 
.tended their eftorts. 


to 











Now it is that the pensive freshy ceases to think of 
home and mother, and begins to transfer his affections 1n 
ead earnest to the fast approaching exains. 


A cerratn Sophomore of our acquaintance was visited 
the other night by a nightmare of more than ordinary 
hideousness, and even yet he has not wholly recovered 
from its effects. He dreamed that a fierce demon. con- 
Spicuously labelled “Pluck” approached the bed and with 
a fiendish chuckle attempted to fold him in its embrace. 

he Sophomore trembled and to avoid the monster turned 
his head. Hardly had he done so when he uttered a cry 
of delignt, for on ‘the other side, close to him was a peaut- 


stretched forth his arms she vanished and, in her place 
stood the demon who had first appeared. Shuddering, he 
again turned away, Once more he saw the bewitching 
damsel, but once more. as he attempted to embrace her, 
she abdicated in favor of the demon. Several times was 
the process repeated, notil the victim, no Jonger able to 
struggle against his all-powerful foe, succumbed, and with 
another chuckle the monster seized hit, 

Whether this horrible dream should be regarded as a 
forecast of what will be made known on the 21st of April, 
or merely as the to-be-espected result of over-eating (a 
favourite practice with Sophomores) we are at a Joss te 
determine-—perhaps it was partly both, Itis, however, 
needless to mention that the student is a member of the 
Metaphysics class. 


Some playful individnal fount his way into the Classical 
reom the other day and indulged in’ the divine art of pen- 
cilling on the blackboard, Under the inspiration of his 
artist's nature he succeeded in drawing in chalk the pro- 
tiles of several local celebrities, his master creation being 
a representation of one of the professors. : 

When the junior Latin class assembled, the eye of the 
Professor rested fora moment on the blackboard embell- 
ishinents, and at the end of the hour, ina tone in) which 
the faintest tinge of trony could he discovered, he congratu- 
lated the class on the production of a second Bengough, 
He remarked en passant that a profile ona black ground 
was generally termed a se/honette, but that chalk marks on 
a blackboard were sillier vet. 








WE regret to announce the serious indisposition of our 
funny contributor. He went to hear Patience” the other 
night, and came away with Sullivan's music ringing in his 
ears, and the words of several of the refrains repeating 
themselves iu bis memory. We met him in College a day 
or two afterwards and noticed a wild light in his eyes, as 
if he was labouring under inspiration of some kind. He 
timidly handed us a note which on opening we found ta 
read as follows : 

An Anti-Concursus young man, 
A fresh-from-his-nurses young man, 
He was just in his teens 
When he first came to Queen's, 
And he’s nearly a Soph. young man. 

Immediately following the disgust with which we read 
the above came a feeling-of relief when we reflected that 
our friend's insanity was only temporary. He returned, 
however, shortly afterwards with the following, which we 
reluctantly read : 


* 


A go-to-sleep-in-the-class young man, 
A cram-up-for-pass young man, 

He'll be very content 

With forty per cent, 
A rollicking Soph, young man. 

Sadly we folded the paper.‘ Surely,” thought we, "the 
fury of the attack is nearly spent.” We went homewards. 
Scarcely had we become ensconced in our easy chair when 
a messenger brought us the following: 

A Divinity-Hall young man, 
A waiting-for-call young man, 
He's decidedly weak 
On Hebrew and Greek, 
Rut alas! he’s a Church young man. 


We smiled. ur sense of humour was at last touched. 
However, this thing must stop. Patience had ceased to be 
a virtue ‘We hired the Poet-Laureate, of the College to 
write the following, which we posted up on the bulletin- 
board : : 
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A Patience-crazy young man, 

A terribly lazy young man, : 
He must cease writing verses, 
Or be laden with curses, 

From the furious editor-man. 

We hoped this would have the desired effect, and 
breathed easily fora day. But on the following day we 
were again assailed with the following: ; 

A lady-student young—-undergraduate, 

An exceedingly-prudent young-- uudergraduate, 
She's decidedly pretty, 
And passably witty, 

This College-bewitched young girl. 

After the first shock of perusal, we.immediately resolv- 
ed on violent measures, and having run the author of the 
above to ground, we succeeded, with the assistance of 


several confreres, in placing him under strict confinement’ 


in the cellar. He is now in a straight jacket, and we hope 
to beable to announce his convalescence in our next issue. 


A petition has been circulated and signed. by the 
students resident in the city, asking for the use of the 
Gymnasium during the summer months, It will be pre- 
sented to the Senate in a few days. 


One of the occasions under which the average under- 
graduate comes tothe conclusion that life 1s a blank, is 
when, after struggling and fighting for several minutes to 
reach the post office wicket in the Itbrary first, and getting 
his body severely pummelled in the attempt, instead of re- 
ceiving that long looked-for letter, he is presented with a 
patent-medicine circular. 


Tue “ Pirates of Penzance’ are to be re-produced in 
the Opera House, May :oth, for the benefit of the 14th 
P.W.U. Rifles’ Band Fund. The opera is under the 
management of Mr. F.C. Heath, musical conductor of 
the Glee Club, and will number among the performers 
several members of the College Club. 


A Goon Ist of April joke was perpetrated on a Junior 
last Saturday evening at the close of the Alma Mater So- 
ciety meeting. The Society had just adjourned, the ses- 
siou being a short one, and ~some of the members were 
standing around the corridor engaged in conversation, 
when a worthy Junior pat in his appearance. He inquir- 
ed why the meeting of the Society was not in progress, 
and was gravely informed that there was not a quorum 
present, one being lacking to complete the number. Now, 
the aforesaid Junior is well known to be actuated at all 
times by an earnest desire to further the interests of the 
Alma Mater Society, and in fact the interests of his fellow- 
students at large, so, without a moment's hesitation he 
stepped into the breach, and in atone in which self-sacri- 
fice and magnanimity were conspicuously blended, re- 
marked, "Well, boys,. I wasn't intending to stay this 


evening, but under the circumstances, I'll go in and com- ° 


plete the quorum in order to rush business through.” The 
offer was at once accepted, and the conspiraters with their 
victim filed into the Society's room and_ took their seats. 
The Vice-President gravely took the chair and called on 
the Secretary to read the minutes of the ast meeting. The 
Secretary complied, and read the minutes of the meeting 
which had adjourned some fifteen minutes previously. 
Some snickering was heard in the back benches, but the 
Chairman in an offended tone having severely reprimanded 
the delinquents, perfect order was restored and the Se- 
cretary completed the reading of the minutes. The vic- 
tim was narrowly watched to see 1f he ‘‘took” so to speak, 
but as is usual with certain attendants of the Society, he 
gravely voted that the minutes were correct. The con- 
spirators thought they had carried the joke far enough, 
and were not sufficiently prodigal of time to re-transact the 
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business of the evening for the special delectation of one. 
A motion to adjourn was accordingly moved and seconded, 
and the conspirators decamped, leaving the Junior aforesaid 
to peacefully pursue his way homewards,reflecting on this 
last act of generosity, which crowned a well-spent day, 
and little suspecting that he was the sorry victim of an 
“April Fool.” 


oe Ad q a 

“SEX CHANGES. 
A CTA COLUMBIANA makes perhaps the best appear- 
ance of any paper on our list, while the managers 
evidently possess three requisites for turning out a good 


college paper—good taste, humor and literary ability, 
The following parody from Acta is worth reprinting : 











THE COLLEGE MAN, 


If you want a receipt for that Jong-hidden mystery, 
Known to the world by the name, “College Man,’ 
You'll have to go back into primeval history, 
There to discover such facts as you can. 

Apply all the formule trigonometrical, 

Tangent and cosine of small a and b, 

And if you work them by rules geometrical, 
Possibly then you his nature will see, . 

The cheek of the l‘reshman, with dignity running o'er, 
Tends to suggest one its synonym, “brass,” 
Fearing the scowl of the smallest wee Sophomore, 
Talking so big of “the men of my class,” 

The fun of the Sophomore, living so happily ; 
Naught does he care for his cramming" or work, 
Cribbing in all things so very successfully, 

Thus being able his duties to shirk. 

He takes all his fortunes so jolly and easily, 
Drowning his cares in a schooner of beer: 

What does it matter, so time passes speedily ? 
Ready at all times for song or for cheer, 

The Junior so “nobby,” the Senior magnificent, 
tnvy alike of the Freshman and Soph, 

Deeming all others quite too insignificant, 

Ready at last on life's voyage to start off. 

Add to these traits that have just been related you, 
Quite a large share of original sin, 

Then to the mixture, remaining “‘in statu quo,” 
Athletes of every kind now you throw in. 

Take ot these elements all that is possible, 

Mix them up ‘well in a pippin or crucible; 
Set.them to simmer and take off the scum, 

And a true “College Man” is the residu-um, 


Tae ‘Varsity (University College, Toronto) boorish and 
impudent, although generally appropriating other men's 
jokes and giving them out as original, often gets off some 
good things of its own. In a recent issue it has the imper- 
tinence to refer contemptuously to our University sermons, 
and affirms its belief that failing copy in this respect, we 
(the distinguished’ staff of this paper) hold a prayer meet- 
ing and report the proceedings. This struck deeply into 
our sense of humor, and we marked a copy of the 'V”. and 
sent it round to a few sympathetic confreres, hoping that 
it might have the effect of tickling their appetite for the 
“funny.” They assure us that it had. 


A Wuitpy College girl, “fond of perusing the exchanges” 
of the Sunbeam, and apparently of rhyming, gets off an 
elegiac, of which the following are some verses : 

How doth the naughty 'Varsity 
Produce its little jokes ? 

By raking up what long hath been 
Forgot by other folks. 


Where doth the gentle Acta 
{ts words tremendous find ? 

In Webster's Unabridged, where it 
Is ever on the grind. 


Why doth the stately Rouge ef Noir 
Come but four times a year? 

Because, you see, it costs too much 
To print it oftener. 


Where doth the Q. C. fourNnat 
Obtain its maxims wise ¢ 

Hush! now we'll cease, all things are not 
Revealed to mortal eyes. 


iromay be that we are not poetical or are destitute of 
“finer feelings,” or don't happen to be “‘mashers,” but we 
must confess (Philistine though we may be) that, the aver- 
age poetry in some College papers makes us sick, For 
example : 
MY VALENTINE. 


My Valentine is sweet and fair, 
Her.eyes are clear and bright ; 

Like gossamer her golden hair. 
Her hands are snowy white. 


My love one only thing doth lack. 
Would'st know what that may be ¢ 
Then come a little closer, sweet, 
Put down thine car Js me, 
. —Trinity Tablet. 
Or the following : 


“Do you love ne, sweet 7” was the wail he wole, ¢ 

As he pressed her close tu his heart's wild throbbing : 
“Does love's fierce tide irrigate your soul ? 

Is your heart with mine simultaneously bobbing o 
Her soulful eyes flew up to his face, 

And pierced his own with their lovely glitter ; 
Then softly she muttered, with winning grace: 

“Do Llove you, George ? Well, I should twitter!” 

—-College Transcript. 


THe Spectator published by the St. Laurent College’ 
near Montreal, is a Canadian exchanze, whose acquaint- 
ance we are glad to make. The tone of its articles is less 
narrow than what we are accustomed to meet with in 
papers published by Roman Catholic Colleges in the 
United States, and its views on educational matters are 
generally sound. ‘he make-up of the paper is good, but 
More discrimination in the selection of news items would 
add to its attractiveness as a College paper. 


Tue Yale Record is one of the few American College 
Papers which possess real literary excellence without being 
heavy. The editors display taste and good judgment in 
their selections, the majority of which, besides being orig- 
inal, are devidedly above the average. This is, of course, to 
be expected in a college where the number of students Is 
80 large that the editors have plenty of room for choice. 
One of the Record's contributors is an amateur poet of 
Yare feeling and insight as several recent fragments of song 
from his pen prove. The following lyric, taken from the 
last number of the Record, we considet a gem : 


VIRGIL'S TOMB. 


“CEGINI PASCUA, RURA DUCES.” 
On an olive-crested steep, 
Hanging o’er the narrow road, 
Lieth in his last abode, 
Wrapped in everlasting sleep 
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He, who in the days of vore 
Sang of shepherds, pastures, farms ; 
Sang of heroes and their arms, 
Sang of passion, sang of war. 


When the lark at dawning tells, 
Herald-like, the coming day, 
And along the dusty way 

Comes the sound of tinklng bells, 


Rising to the tomb aloft; 
While some medern Corydon 
Drives his bleating cattle on 

From the stable to the croft. 


Then the sual of Virgil seems 
‘To have broken from its dreams, 
And to sing again the melodies 
Of which he often tells ; 
The lowing of the herds, 
The mnsic of the birds, 
And the uukling of the bells 


“BON MMOUS.:+ 


PTVAHE bills announce that the “UEdipus Tyrannus” was 

“ orginally produced at Harvard College.” Probably 
its presentations some thousands of years ayo in Greece 
are only regarded as rehearsals. --Post. 


“ FAREWELL, vain world, i'm golng home,” quavered a 
weak voice fromthe vicinity of aneighboring gutter, about 
12 o'clock last Saturday night. "That you, X.," sang out a 
passer-by Why ain't you at home and in bed?" “In 
bed, Yin bed? You must be crazy; I've been there for 
halt an hour. You're tou drunk to: go home by yourself , 
pull off and turn in with me, old fellow.''—-Southern Col- 
legian. 

WiLt wonders never end 7 
See ! see a senior bend 

His stately head, 

And a word is said 

‘Yo his little freshman friend. 


‘Tuts is an examination. See how sad these boys look! 
Look at that boy in the corner, He will pass. He has 
studied hard, He has all his knowledge at Ins finger ends. 
See, he puts his knowledge in his pocket because the tutor 
is looking. Come away children !-—Record. 


FENDERSON Was at the theatre the other night, “It 
was a burlesque, a tuke-off, wasn't it?” asked Smith. 
“Yes, said Fenderson, “that is what it wes, I guess. 
They had taken off about everything they dared to." —Eyx 


IST FRESHMAN To 2ND Ditro.— "Did you get her 
photo while you were away ?” 

2np F.—''Well-ah, the fact is, she gave me her negative.” 
—Princetonian. 


SENtor, who doesn't see the joke. “My head is pretty 
large and it takes a little while for the thought tc travel 
through it.” Freshman, “Is that what you call ‘thought 
flying through space?’ "—-Union Herald 

TIDE OF TIME. 
Trilobite, Graptolite 
Nautilllus pie 


Seas were calcareous 
Oceans were dry. 


Leocené. Miocene 
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Pliocene, tuff, 
Lias, and trias, 
And that is enough. 


O sing a song of phosphates, 
Fibrine in a line. 

Four and twenty frolics 

In the van of time. 


When phosphorescence 
Evoluted brain, 
Superstition ended, 
Man began to reign. 
—[Rev. foseph Cook, in Grip. 


He was a graduate of Harvard, and he got a position on 
one of the Philadelphia dailies last week. “Cut that stuff 
of yours down," said the city editor, as the new man came 
in with a column where a stick only was required. ‘Do 
you desire a judicious elimination of the superfluous 
phraseology ?' mildly returned the Harvard man. ‘No! 
boil it down,” thundered the city ed. The new man is 
gone now—gone back to Boston. He says there ain't 
“culchaw" enough in Philadelphia. 

Litre freshman to big freshman—‘Say, don't you 
have to pay more than ordinary sized men for your 
clothes 2?" Vice versa-—"'No; I pav less, because tm such 
a big advertisement.’~ YaleRecord. 


A SYMPHONY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
1. Allegro con Moto. 

A damsel fair, of ‘utter’ ilk, glides languid ‘long the street ; 
And bliss ‘‘all-but" Algernon knows, as his eyne that face 

greet. 

2. Andante con Tenerezza. 

Imploringly, with clasped hands, he asked in language 

stilted, 
“C) blushing lily, wilt be mine?" Ineffably, she wilted. 

3. Scherzo. 

As toward her father’s house they pranced, in true wsthe- 

tic fashion, 
A minuet and gavotte they dance’, to gratify their passion. 


4. Presto Furtoso. 


“The fatal portal reached, thev entered, but alas for re. 


mance, 
Her cruel papa—just made Algernon Belvidere Apollo 
Jenkins think he'd been sitting for some hours on the 
crater of a good, healthy, active volcano, Weep! 
For the sunflower is withered. 
—Mercury. 


THe Cleveland preacher took for his text: "He giveth 
his beloved sleep.” And then he said, as he glanced 
around, that the way his congregation had worked itself 
into the affections of the Lord was amazing.—Ex. 


“Ou, what rapture!" remarked Adolphus, as he clasped 
his fair one in hisarms. ‘Oh, what rapped yer ?" a friend 
inquired shortly afterwards, as he observed Adolphus try- 
ing to get his head and a large-sized bump into his hat at 
the same time ; and ‘Dolphy said hedidn't exactly know, but 
thought it must have been the old gentleman's go!d-headed 
cane.—Ex. 


A RED-HAIRED Englishman says that in-his native coun- 
try they call him an “hauben blonde,” but ‘ere in America 
they call ‘im a “‘red-eaded son-of-a gun.” —Ex. 


“I Know,” said a little girl at the supper table to Lieut. 
A. “that you will join our society to prevent cruelty to 
‘birds, because mamma says you are so fond of larks.” 


1 

! ; : 

| Then there was a silence, an1 the Limburger cheese was 
heard scrambling around in the tin box on the shelf.—Ex. 


; A ROMAN GHOST. 
' A Freshman tried to scare a Prof. 
By dressing as a ghost: 
He entered the Professor's room, 
And leaning ‘gainst a post 
Gave vent to sundry dol'rous groans. 
And when the Prof. awoke, 
And, trembling, stared in dire dismay, 
: The ghost thus to him spoke; 
i “O, Dic ad mihi’-—when the Prof. 
A bowl threw at his face; 
“No Roman ghost,” thought he, ‘would put” 
‘Ad’ with the dative case.” —Ex. 
THIRTEEN: female physicians are practicing in an Lowa 
town, ana at a recent fire there were not enough well men 
to run an engine. 


[tv is Oliver Wendell Holmes who speaks of “the twen- 
ty-seventh letter of the alphabet—the love Jabial—the 
limping consonant which it takes two to speak plain.” 


i InstRucToR, examining black board—"Il don't quite 
‘ understand your figures, Mr. X." Mr. X,—‘Very well, 
I'll explain them to you after recitation.” —Record. 


A car when pursued by a ferocious dog may not be feel- 
ing quite as well as usual, but nevertheless, she presents a 
fur-straight appearance. 


A lady named Marv Magui-ah 
Had trouble in lighting ier fi-ah ; 

The wood being green, 

She used kerosene— 
—-ssz—S!!!—?ill!—tzssa—!11! 
She has gone where the fuel is dry-ah ! 

: ~—Occident, 


{ Ist STUDENT-~"'It's queer when I) falls it's always 
i on his head; some way or other | generally strike on my 
feet.’ znd Student, glancing at them: "IT shouldn't 
wonder.” 





| Simson, who by mistake of the errand boy, found his 
ticket to be for the second gallery instead of the orchestra 
circle, savs he was much distressed at having to change— 
| in fact, he was moved two tiers. 


| Way was Pharaoh's daughter like a successful stock- 
broker in a money-panic? Because she got a little profit 
from the rushes on the banks.—Ez. 


| “PINK TRESSES,” 


‘They sat alone in the even-tide, 
(Her hair was decidedly auburn in hue,) 
i ‘Fhey talked of love personified. 
! He said, “I love vou.” she said, "J love you.” 
| 


: But she had on a dress of brightest pink, 

And he said, as she coyly received his caresses, 
“Do you know, my dear, I do not think 

That I e’er can admire such bright pink dresses.” 


i “Out! insolent wretch !’ the maiden cried, 
“If T kave auburn hair ‘tis no excuse 

That you should thus your true love deride, 
And heap on her your insulting abuse.” 


“No, no!” he pleaded in tones most humble, 
In return to her highly impassioned addresses, 
“You did in your haste the consonants jumble. 
I said pink dresses and not pink tresses." 
—Yale Record, 
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oo nisgis eee ee ee aes = as Tate a eee eee Oe Tea a fae 
hen ; fume Jou HE canal election of seven members 
: of the College ‘Board of Trustees took 


Published in tWELVE NUMBERS during the Session by the place Jast month. four of the retiring mem- 


Atma Mater Society, of Queen's University. bers being re-elected, together with the fol- 


STAFF: _ lowing new members, each of whom is a. 
W. J. Suanxs, + Managing Editor. ' tried friend and supporter of Queen’s Uni- 
td - : . a ay a; 
HERBERT M. Mowat, kK. Horron Brirron, versity :—Rev. R. Campbell, M.A., Mont- 


3 : . real; A. T. Drummond, LL.D. : 
Secretary-Treasurer, - Jxo. S. SKINNER. ' z ; » LL.D., Montreal ; 
: : <) ' Dr. Bethune, Wingham. 
Terms '—Per Session, $1.00 ; Single Numbers, 10 cents, 


Matter for publication should be addressed to W. J. | 2 : 
Suanks ; Business letters to J. S. SKINNER, P.O. Drawer HE JOURNAL hereby offers a prize of 
ae HINRSLED: Ry ne oe Twenty-five Dollars for the best con-. 

e Editors must be acquainted with the name of the | : ee tt ake ae 
author of any article, whether local or literary. ! tributed liter ary out ticle for its columns. 
sah ea wee ste gu . | The competition is open to al] students of 


E present our readers this time with - Queen’s in the various Faculties, and is an- 

a double number of the JouRNAL, nounced through the liberality of a friend of 

the JouRNAL whose name is by request with- 
held. 

We hope there will be a brisk competition 
for this prize, which will be held open until 
rst November, the successful paper to be pub- 
| lished immediately thereafter. 


i « 


Nos. 1o and 11 being consolidated for the 
purpose of furnishing a full report of the 
closing ceremonies. The next issue of the 
Journat will be the last of the present 
volume, and will be published about the 15th 
of the present month. 





T can scarcely be said that the Senate 
did not give sufficient warning, but the 
recent wholesale slaughter of examination 
papers in all the classes fairly took the 
breath from the “oldest inhabitant.” If a 
College’s success is to be judged by the 
number who fail to pass its examinations, 
as was suggested by the Principal in his 
_ Speech on laureation day, we congratulate 
the authorities on the marked improvement 
this year. Of the Final Class there were 
fortunately enough left to have the class photo- 
graph taken, and the JOURNAL extends its 
congratulations to the °82 men who manag: . 
"ed to escape the wreck. 


HE forty-first session of Queen’s Col- 
lege has closed with the usual cere- 
monies, an extended report of which will be: 
found in this issue. Progress is evidently 
the watchword of the college authorities, 
and each succeeding year adds its quota to 
the list of improvements. The Calendar for 
82-83 will, we understand, embody some. 
shght changes and modifications in the 
course, one of which will probably have re- 
ference to the length of the session. At the 
recent meeting of the Board of Trustees it 
was resolved to change the time of holding 
matriculation examinations from October’ 
to July, and also to appoint local examiners. 
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at various places in the different Provinces 
—the change to come into effect in 1883. 
The latter step is a commendable one, 
‘and will merit the approbation of all 
concerned. The Trustees have also adopt- 
-ed a scheme for enlarging the revenue of the 
college—a step rendered imperative by the 
rapidly increasing number of students in at- 
tendance, and the inadequacy of the present 
teaching staff to overtake all departments of 
the work in an efficient. manner. 





HE system of co-education in colleges 
has received a practical endorsement 
in the stand taken this session by the young- 
lady students of Queen’s in their respective 
classes. The best answer to those whose 
prejudices lead them to oppose the admis- 
sion of ladies into colleges is to point to the 
attainments of inembers of the gentler sex, 
when allowed to enter into full competition 
for academic honors. As far as their ability 
‘to keep pace with, and in some instances 
‘surpass, their sterner competitors goes, the 
results of the recent examinations are amply 
-conclusive. One young lady carried off the 
first prize in the largest class in college, 
while the other young ladies in attendance 
were also ranked well up on the list of those 
who were successful at the Finals. The 
honors were fairly won in each instance, 
-and the JouRNAL tenders its hearty con- 
gratulations. 





E are confident that the Alumni and 
friends of the University will be 
‘gratified to learn that the esteemed Vice- 
Principal, Dr. Williamson, although no 
longer occupying the Chair of Natural 
Philosophy, will remain a member of the 
Senate. At the recent meeting of the Board 
of Trastees Dr, Williamson’s resignation as 
Professor of Physics was accepted, but as 
he placed his services at the disposal of the 
Board he was elected Astronomer and Ob- 


server of the University, with the status of 
a Professor. Dr. Williamson was also re- 
elected Vice-Principal, and remains a mem- 
ber of the Senate, so that although relieved 
of much laborious work, the College will re- 
tain the benefit of his counsel and long ex- 
perience. 

After forty years’ active connection with 
the teaching staff of the College the Vice- 
Principal still retains much of the buoyancy 
and vigor of youth, and, while enjoying the 
rest to whieh he is so fairly entitled, we are 
glad to have the assurance that the deep 


- interest which he has always taken in the 


welfare of the University is not to be with- 
We trnst that the Vice-Principal 
may long enjoy the well-earned rewards of 
a successful life, an honor to the University, 
and a sterling example to the rising genera- 
tion of students. 


drawn. 





E referred in a previous issue of the 
Jour“AL to the decision of the 
Privy Council, that the Provincial Legis- 
latures had no jurisdiction in the matter of 
the Temporalities Fund of the Presbyterian’ 
Church, and that consequently legislation 
would have to be sought from the Dominion 
Parliament. The College Board felt that, by 
inference, the Ontario Act, under which it 
exists, might also be declared unconstitu- 
tional. The Trustees of the Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Fund saw that they, too, 
would probably be affected by the sume de- 
cision. All those bodies, therefore, applied 
to the Daminion Parliament for Bills that 
were in substance reproductions of the Pro- 
vincial Acts. These were discussed before 
the Private Bills’ Committee of the House 
of Commons, the non-unionists opposing 
them with much animation, and passed by 
large majorities. 
On March 27th the House of Commons 


.in Committee passed the various clauses of 


the Temporalities Bill and reported it. On 
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April 3rd it was read a third time by a vote 
of 130 to 35. During the two discussions in 
the House the language of those opposed to 
the Bill was pitched in a key not quite in 
accord with the assertion of the member for 
Glengarry, that “if this question had been 
discussed merely by politicians something 
like urbanity might have been exercised by 
the opposing parties towards each other.” 
Allowances, however, must be made for 
men who felt that they were ina hopeless 
" minority. The Queen’s College Bill passed 
the House without opposition. We ques- 
tion if there is any University in the world 
so fortified by legislation as Queen's is now. 
It has the “zs triplex’? of Royal Charter, 
Provincial Legislature and Dominion Par- 
liament. 





ITH the return of spring we may 
expect to see foot-ball again take 
its place as the College game par excellence. 
It is a pity that no universal rules are at- 
tached to this game in Canada, for with 
their adoption we are satisfied that more 
interest would be taken in it. Some Col- 
leges play under the Rugby rules, others 
under the old Association rules, the result 
being that there is no uniformity of practice. 
Without practice no competent teams can 
take the field, and the variety of rules al- 
luded to renders but few match games be- 
tween Colleges possible. 

We favour the formation of a ‘“ Football 
Association” for Canada, and the adoption 
of a code of regulations which shall be bind- 
ing on all clubs belonging to the Association. 
This would give a natural impetus to match 
games, and, as a consequence, foster an 
inter-collegiate spirit. Membership in the 
Association could be open to all Colleges 
and High Schools in Canada, subject to the 
payment of an annual fee. The Association 
regulations would, of course, be the standard 
for all match games, and, as an inducement 
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for a large number of clubs to compete, we 
would suggest that a challenge cup, or other 
prize, be offered for competition. Owing to. 
the scattered nature of the country, and the: 
distances to be traversed for the purpose of 
holding matches, it would be advisable to 
have the clubs told off into sections, each 
with a centre. Ontario, for instance, might 
be divided into two sections, an eastern and 
western, each with a centre, where the final: 
tie of each section could be played off, en- 
titling the winning club to direct competi- 
tion for the cup with tht chosen team of the 
other section. 

We are of the opinion that the adoption: 
of some such plan as the above would add 
greatly to the strength of the foot-ball clubs 
now in existence here and elsewhere, and 
infuse a spirit into the practices which would: 
of itself guarantee success. We have al- 
luded to the subject before, and would like 
to hear from the College press pro and con. 





ee system of Public and High School! 

instruction in Canada has been often: 
and deservedly praised by educationists as a 
model of teaching method. Under the fos- 
tering care of an enlightened Government 
the work of bringing educational advantages 
within the reach of poor and rich alilee has 
advanced until Canada’s school system is 
the admiration, not merely of Canadians,. 
but of the civilized world. The rude log- 
cabins which served the purposes of school- 
houses in early settlers’ times have given 
place to costly and commodious structures - 
where Young Canada learns—not the three 
R’s merely, as in olden time, but a list of 
subjects as varied as there are departments 
in Art and Science. 

We take it for granted that this is right, 
and in accord with the general progress of 
the country.. So far from limiting the ex- 
tensive range of subjects taught in Canadian: 
Public and High Schools, we would like to. 
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see every branch of important study, which 
does not encroach upon technical education, 
taken up and taught with a vigor and 
thoroughness which would place our nation- 
al schools on a level with the gymnasia of 
Germany. Much of the teaching now done 
in our Universities could very appropriately 
be relegated to the High Schools, much to 


the advantage of the Universities them- | 


selves. The future will no doubt witness 
continued progress in this direction, and 
with the increasing tendency on all sides to 
elevate the standard of University teaching, 
we can reasonably suggest that the Univer- 
sity graduate of a half-century hence will 
justly be considered highly educated. 


But it may be questioned whether it is not 
possible to neglect the rudimentary and 
essential steps in a course of education in 
the attempt to add variety and comprehen- 
siveness. However much the latter may 
add to the attractiveness of a school curric- 
ulum, and however flattering to the student 
to be engaged in ten or a dozen different 
studies simultaneously, it may be doubted 
whether anything more than superficiality 
results in average cases from such a pro- 
‘cess. Under existing school regulations a 
boy or girl can barely read English with any- 
thing like ease before a half-dozen other 
studies are placed before the youthful stu- 
dent to be mastered. What is the conse- 
quence ? However unclassical or unscien- 
tific the study of the three antiquated R’s may 
be considered by the framers of the school 
curriculum of to-day, it is unquestionable 
that the students of the past generation 
were better educated in a rudimentary sense 
than those of the present. This is especial- 
ly true in the case of the study of English, 
which now occupies an almost unimportant 
position in the curriculum of Public and 
High Schools. Ifthe study of English by 
young pupils is on the wane, it is not the 
fault of the text-books. 


The facilities for’ 
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the study of English which the last genera- 
tion possessed were not equal to those of 
the present—the researches of philologists 
had not crystallized in such elaborate and 
exhaustive treatises on the language as the 
present authorized English Grammars. 
But the past generation excelled in practice, 
and the pupils were drilled in daily exercises 
of spelling, composition, and writing from 
dictation until their mother tongue became 
their most familiar accomplishment. 


It may be asked, What effect has a de- 
ficient practical acquaintance with the Eng- 
lish language upon the higher education of 
students, and especially ‘upon those who 
enter Universities ? It is generally conced- 
ed that University culture is for the purpose 
of training a student for the successful pur- 
suit of knowledge in after years, as well as 
for the special calling in which he is to en- 
gage. But it is not as generally remember- 
ed that a sound practical training in Eng- 
lish is essential in this country to the suc- 
cessful acquirement of other branches. . 
Moreover, a man can scarcely be called 
educated who has not the faculty of express- 
ing himself in speaking or writing in at least 
respectable English, and as the majority of 
College graduates enter into more or less of 
public life, the value of the acquisition is 
at Once apparent. But, is the importance 
attached to this homely branch of education 
in either school or college at all commen- 
surate with its actual value? We thinknot, 
and certainly the results of this deficient 
system of training are apparent on every 
hand. In every college throughout the 
country the majority of undergraduates are 
deficient in English, and manifest it by the 
slipshod exercises and essays handed in in 
the different classes. There is something in- 
congruousin the mere idea ofa student apply- 
ing for honors in the sciences or philosophy, 
when he cannot write a decent page of 
English, nor prevent two or three mis-spelt 
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words in almost every nage of his examina- 
tion papers. It may be answered by some 
that defioiency in English need not prevent 
a thorough acquaintance with the sciences, 
or with philosophic thought, but we reply 
that it is the duty of those who are pursuing 
even these branches of study to learn how 
to handle well the language which is to be 
their vehicle of expression. We have not 
alluded to the luxury which, aside from its 
practical power, is enjoyed by careful stu- 
dents of English. It would be out of place 
for us to dilate upon the beauties of the 
language—we leave that to suclY foreigners 
as Grimm—but we affirm that classic Eng- 
lish is too little read, and appreciated in a 
still smaller degree. When we consider 
also, that the chaste and full expression of 
such comparatively recent writers as Addi- 
son, Burke, or Macaulay is within the imi- 
tative reach of modern students of English, 
we have an object of attainment, it seems to. 
us, more inspiring than proficiency even in 
the Ancient Classics. 

We hope to see a greater interest taken 
in English education in the Canadian schools 
in future. Weare not ignorant of the fact 
that in no country in the world is the Eug- 
lish language more correctly spoken than in 
Canada, but we say, train pupils in the 
public schools to understand it as well as 
speak it, and the result will be, we are per- 
suaded, not only the removal of many diffi- 
culties which now beset the student when 
he attempts University examinations, but a 
wide-spread impetus to the progress of 
higher education in general. We are glad 
to be able to note in this connection the 
increasing prominence given to the study of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in Queen’s. 
The class is now divided into a Junior and 
Senior, and ably conducted as it is by the 
Popular Professor of English, is not excelled 
in interest by any other department of study. 
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MA COUSINE. 


\ are charming and petite, 
‘ Ma Cousine, 
And your winsome smile is sweet 
To be seen; 
And your laughter overflows 
Like a babbling brook that goes 
Dancing through the leafy close 
Just at e’en. 


Do you love the mellow moon 
With her sheen 

Gilding every leaf In June, 
Ma Cousine ? 

Tells she you as sweet a tale 

As the daisy blossom trail, 

Nodding in the gentle gale, 
Calm of mien ? 


As the valley lily sways 

Mid the green 
Of fair bowers on summer days, 

Dainty green ! 
So you, purest of the flowers 
In this weary world of ours 
Should dwell only in its bowers, 

Ma Cousine. 

—Selected. 





THE SONG OF HIAWATHA, 
AN ENGLISH CRITICISM, 


FYVHE death of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the great 

American poet, brings freshly to the mind many of 
his noble poems, which have won for themselves lasting 
fame as pure specimens of the English literature of the 
present century. It is interesting, too, at this time, to 
recall the impression which these poems created among 
the reading and cultured ciasses of the Old World at the 
time of their first publication. ‘ Hiawatha” made its 
appearance in the year 1856, and was greeted with egpecial 
favour as an essentially American production. A criticism 
in mock verse appeared in the London Punch at the time, 
which we reprint for the benefit of our readers: 


You, who hold in grace and honor, 
Hold, as one who did you kindness 
When he publish'd former poems, 
Sang Evangeline the noble, 

Sang the golden Golden Legend, 
Sang the songs the Voices utter 
Crying in the night and darkness, 
Sang how unto the Red Planet 
Mars he gave the Night's First Watches, 
Henry Wadsworth, whose adnomen 
(Coming awkward, for the accents, 
Into this his latest rhythm) 

Write we as Protracted Fellow, 

Or in Latin, Longus Comes,— 

Buy the Song of Hiawatha. 


Should you ask me, Is the poem 
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Worthy of its predecessors, Henry's verse is very charming ; 
Worthy of the sweet conceptions. And for names—there’s Hiawatha, 

Of the manly nervous diction, Who's the hero of the poem; . 

Of the phrase, concise or pliant, Mudjeekeewis, that’s the West Wind, 
Of the songs that sped the pulses, Hiawatha’'s graceless father ; 

Of the songs that gemmed the eyelash, / There's Nokomis, there's Wenonah— 
Of the other works of Henry ? ; Ladies both, of various merit ; 

I should answer, I should tell you, Puggawangum, that's a war-club; 

You may wish that you may get it— Pau-puk-keewis, he's a dandy, 

Don't you wish that you may get it ? “ Barr'd with streaks of red and yellow ; 


And the women and the maidens 
Love the handsome Pau-puk-keewis,” 
Tracing in him Punch’s likeness. 
‘hen there's lovely Minnehaha— 
Pretty name with pretty meaning— 
It implies the Laughing-water ; 

And the darling Minnehaha 

Married noble Hiawatha ; 

And her story's far too touching 

To be sport for you, you donkey, 
With your ears like weaver Bottom’s, 
Ears like booby Bully Bottom. 


Should you ask me, Is it worthless, 
Is it bosh and is it bunkum, 

Merely facile flowing nonsense, 

Easy to a practiced rhythmist, 

Fit to charm a private circle, 

But not worth the print and paper 
David Bogue hath here expended ? 
“I should answer, I should tell you, 
You're a fool and most presumptuous. 
Hath not Henry Wadsworth writ it ? 
Hath not Punch commanded ‘Buy it ?” 


Should you ask me, What's its nature ? 


: : Once upon a time in London, 
; t's the kind of ? 
Helene, Mieredne sue oy Poem In the days of the Lyceum, 


Ages ere keen Arnold let it 

To the dreadful Northern Wizard, 
Ages ere the buoyant Mathews 
Tripped upon its boards in briskness— 
I remember, I remember 

How a scribe, with pen chivalrous, 
‘Tried to save these Indian stories 
From the fate of chill oblivion. 

Out came sundry comic Indians 

Of the tribe of Kut-an-hack-um. 

With their chief, the clean Efmatthews, 
With the growling Downy Beaver, 
With the valiant Monkey's Uncle, 
Came the gracious Mari kee-le, 

Firing off a pocket-pistol, 


Ask me in respectful language, 
Touching your respectful beaver, 
Kicking back your manly hind-leg, 
Like to one who sees his betters ; 

I should answer, I should tell you, 
‘Tis a poem in this meter, 

And enbalming the traditions, 
Fables, rites, and superstitions, 
Legends, charms, and ceremonials 
Of the various tribes of Indians, 
From the land of the Ojibways, 
From the land of the Dacotahs, 
From the mountains, moors, and fenlands. 
Where the heron, the Shu-shuh-gah, 
Finds its sugar in the rushes : 

From the fast-decaying nations, 


Which our gentle Uncle Samuel * SINgINg, 0m ee Mail ee eee se ors 
: : aids . (Shorten'd in the song to ‘Wild Wind,"’) 

Is improving very smartly, ee as ‘dee 

From the face of all creation, : as es ea fits y- er 

Off the face of all creation. ame her sire, the joyous hee-lee, 


By the waning tribe adopted, 
Named the Buftalo, and wedded 
To the fairest of the maidens, 
But repented of his bargain, 


Should you ask me, By what story, 
By what action, plot or fiction, 
All these matters are connected ? 


I should answer, I should tell you, And his brother Kut-an-hack-um 

Go tu Bogue and buy the poem, Very nearly chopp’d his toes off— 
Publish’d neatly, at one shilling, Serve him right, the fickle Kee-lee. 
Publish’d sweetly, at tive shillings. If you ask me, What this memory 
Should you ask me, Is there music Hath to do with Hiawatha, 

In the structure of the verses, “And the poem which | speak of ? 

In the names and in the phrases ? I should answer, I should tell you, 
Pleading that, like weaver Bottom, You're a fool, and most presumptuous ; 
You prefer your ears well tickled ; ‘Tis not for such humble cattle 


I should answer, I should tell you, To inquire what links and unions 
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Join the thoughts, and mystic meanings, 
Of their betters, mighty poets, 

Mighty writers—Punrh the mightiest. 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

Shut your mouth, and go to David, 
David, Mr. Punch's neighbour, 

Buy the song of Hiawatha, 

Read, and learn, and then be thankful 
Unto Punch and Henry Wadsworth, 
Punch, and noble Henry Wadsworth, 
Truer poet, better fellow, 

Than to be annoyed at jesting, 

From his friehd, great Punch, who loves him. 





THE BELLS OF LYNN. 
HEARD AT NAHANT. 


Curfew of the setting sun! © Bells of Lynn! 
O requiem of the dying day! O Bells of Lynn ! 
From the dark belfries ot yon cloud-cathedral wafted, 
Your sounds aertal seem to float, O Bells of Lynn! 
Borne on the evening wind, across the crimson twilight, 
O'er land and sea they rise and fall, O Bells of Lynn! 


The fisherman in his boat, far out beyond the headland, 
Listens, and leisurely rows ashore, O Bells of Lynn ! 
Over the shining sands the wandering cattle homeward 
Follow each other at your call, O Bells of Lynn ! 

The distant lighthouse hears, and with his flaming signal | 
Answers you, passing the watchword on, O Bells of Lynn! 


And down the darkening coast run the tumultuous singers, 
And clap their hands, and shout to you, O Bells of Lynn ! 
‘Till from the shuddering sea, with your wild incanta- 
tions, 

Ye summon up the spectral moon, O Bells of Lynn : 

And startled at the sight, like the weird woman of Eudor, 
Ye cry aloud, and then are still, O Bells of Lynn | 

—Longfellow. 


DAY DREAMS. 
npr lights are dim—on the carv'd oak 
The ruddy glow of the firelight falls, 
And the shadows weird now come and go 
In their phantom dance on the paneled walls, 
The grim old cluck by the measured sweep 
Of its skeleton hands, the hours tell ; 
And its rythmic beat as they onward glide, 
Seems to fill the room with a mystic spell. 


The curling wreaths of the perfumed smoke 
In memory's loom, weave fancies bright, 
As, musing, I watch them slowly rise 
And follow their course till they fade from sight. 
The musical clink of the ice in the glass, 
Recalls old scenes in an endless chain— 
Those happy days of a college life— 
And I seem to live in the past again. 
—Acta Columbiana, 
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*,* We wish it to be distinotly niitnvatoad that. the Journal does not 
commit itself in any way to the sentimonts which may be expressed in 
this department. 


A GRADUATE’S OPINION. 

Dear Editor. 

VVERY loyal son of Queen's loves his Alma Mater and 

-4 watches with interest the history of her work as 
recorded in the spicy and attractive CoLLEGE JouRNAL. 
l have been pleased and edified on reading your paper 
this year. It certainly serves as a bond to unite graduates 
and students, by carrying the minds of the former back to 
the scene of their training. It is encouraging to note the 
spirit displayed in the columnsf the JournaL. Certainly 
one commendable step forward has been take in that the 
students have seen it their duty to express themselves in 
its columns with reference to the workings of the institu- 
tion. I consider this right and for the best interests of the 
College. Since the University is for the students, the 
authorities are in duty bound to consider favorably any 
plausible changes that may be recommended by the 
students. This they have done in the past, and, no doubt, 
will continue so to do. Your editorial on the advisability 
of holding examinations in different parts of this and the 
other Provinces has prompted me to write you a few lines _ 
on this important subject. My experience causes mé to 
believe that if such were the case, it would add largely to 
the number of students. Queen's has been brought quite 
prominentiy before the notice of the public, especially 
within the last few years. A majority of the young men 
in Western Ontario preparing for a University course take 
up the subjects laid down in the Calendar of University 
College. Now, I maintain that this should not and need 
not be so necessarily, If it became known that those 
wishing to take a University course could prepare the sub- 
jects prescribed in Queen's Calendar and be cxamimed on 
the same in their own or in some town near at hand, I feel 
satisfied many would decide to enter Queen's. Libraries 
are established in connection with many of the High 
Schools and I believe the day is not far distant when such 
will be considered a necessary appurtenance to all High 
Schools’ I would recommend that a calendar be sent to 
the different High Schools; then pupils would be enabled 
to examine them and decide for themselves what institu- 
tion to patronize. Many of Queen's graduates are follow- 


ing the profession of teaching; some as Head masters, 
others as Assistants, and Iam sure every one so situated 
would feel it his duty to advocate the interests of his own 
Alma Mater. I know that some in the school in which I 
am engaged have examined and considered favorably the 
course prescribed 1n Queen's Calendar. I can see a great 
advantage in arranging to have the matriculation examina- 
tions take place in July, as the Intermediate candidates 
are then familiar with their work and could easily be 
induced to write’ on the matriculation papers. I trust 
your editorial may have some influence in effecting this, to 
my mind, very necessary change. 
Yours truly, 
GRADUATE. 
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REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
FORTY-FIRST SESSION OF QUEEN’S 
UNIVERSITY. 





BACCALAUREATE SERMON, LECTURE ON * OUR POLITICAL 


DUTIES,” CONVOCATION, CONVERSAZIONE, ETC. 





N accordance with the usual custom. the termination 
of another session has been attended with ceremonies 
of an elaborate character. As year after year of success- 
ful work is added to the record of old Queen's, the gradu- 
ates of by-gorie years, together with many enthusiastic 
friends and supporters of the University, ‘many of whom 
aunually come from distant sections of the country), 
esteem it a privilege to rally around their Alma Mater, 
and take part in the ceremonies which attend her annual 
Convocation. The present year has formed no exception 
to the rule, and although the enthusiasm, as far as the 
students were concerned, was somewhat lessened on ac- 
count of the unprecedented number of " plucks,”” the 
proceedings were attended with an cclat not excelled in 
any previous session. 
BACCALAUREATE SERMON, 


On Sunday, 23rd April, Convocation Hall was filled 
with an attentive audience when Rev. Professor Mowat, 
M.A., preached to the graduating classes. The text 
chosen by the Rev. gentleman was from the Epistle to 
the Phillipians iii. 13: 

This one thing Ido, forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before. 

To do one thing at atime is the secret of all success. 
Whether it is a teacher or a learner, a man of study or a 
man of action, a minister of a congregation or a general of 
an army, the condition of real efficiency and real greatness 
is to be able to say, ‘This one thing 1 do.” It is a great 
ability in regard to the things of this life to be able to con- 
centrate the attention upon one thing for the time being. 
On the other hand, how little do we think of a person's 
prospect of success in life who is seen to be desultory in 
his pursuits, taking up one thing, and then another, and 
adhering to nothing, meddling with many things, bringing 
nothing to perfection. These things have application to 
the highest subject of all, true religion, which, however, is 
not designed to cali man away from the pursuit of the 
common things of hfe, but by fixing the desires upon one 
single aim it brings the whole life, as it were, to one focus. 
Paul here tells us that this was the case with him. Let 
us take aview of his position as a man with a single aim 
with reference to the past, and to the future. These were 
the two importart points. The present was but for a 
moment. Listen to the account here given of what the 
Christian ought to be. 

1. Forgettiug those things which are behind, Paul 
speaks of himself as running a race for a prize. He has 
advanced some way in it. It was perhaps 30 years since 
he was arrested by the startling question, “Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me?” There was a prize set before 
him. He could see it in the dim distance. Every year it was 
getting larger and clearer to view as he was approaching 
the goal. A man running for the prize will have small 
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chance of success if he continually looks behind, There 
is one sense in which the past for the Christian must be 
done with, forgotten. ‘This is not true, howbeit, in every 
case. The past can not always be cut off from the pre- 
sent. What is sinful in it still saddens the memory, 
burdens the conscience, impedes progress. We cannot, 
we dare not, altogether forget. We know something from 
the past of the love of Christ, the forbearance of God in 
dealing with the unthankful, and the evil among men. 
Paul did not in this respect forget the past, but speaks of 
himself as being a blasphemer, &c. He does not counsel 
such a forgetfulness as would be presumptuous. There 
are some who gloat over the retrospect of sins they love, 
though compelled by circumstances to have laid them 
aside. Thisis an abuse of the past. To others the past 
is a snare, a hindrance to improvement and salvation. 
Excellent students sometimes feel this depression when 
they fail, or do not stand as high as they expected at the ex- 
amination. ‘To lose heart is not the legitimate way of 
making up for disappointment. Persevering, faithful 
study will assuredly bring success. When the remem- 
brance of the past tends to diminish hope, to suggest 
mistrust, to paralyze exertion, then itis time to discard 
the past, to look nowhere but upwards for help and for- 
ward for hope, knowing that upon the issue hangs life 


and death. In a true sense of the word the past is un- 
alterable. No regrets, no remorse, no reproaches, no 
bitter tears can unmake it. For this cause was the 


Gospel preached that they might rise out of the gloom of 
asad, asinful past, into the light of a hopeful and holy 
future, 

2. Reference was made to a looking forward unto those 
things which are before. The word in the original was 
very strong, expressing the straining of every sinew, as 
the runner turned his eve towards the goal. Such is the 
Christian's course. He must net faint, or falter, or wan- 
der from his chief end under the misleading influence of 
any other object. Here men make two mistakes. They 
thing it is no very difficult thing to secure eternal life. If 
they can only avoid great vices, hve respectably, serve 
others a little, while serving themselves much, go through 
a daily form of devotion under the influence of anxiety or 
distress, then all will be well with them for time and for 
eternity. This was a mistake, and to many might prove 
fatal. The other mistake is in a sense the opposite, but 
often its result isthe same. Men allow these things ‘to 
appal them. ‘It is a difficult thing to reach heaven," they 


say, and that is true, ‘therefore it is useless for us to try 


to reach it,’ which is false. Let them give themselves to 
the race, ask God's help, then the goal will become more 
distinct, the crown will brighten until they reach an un- 
fading, eternal life. 

They should remember the motto of the text, ' One 
thing I do.” One thing, not many. One thing at a time; 
yes, one thing for a life-time. Every book read, every 
essay written, every examination attended, every prayer 
uttered, will then help in the attainment of the life object. 
Everything will depend upon this aim. God made Him- 
self (if he might reverently say so,) responsible for the 
success ct all who are running the Christian race. What 
a comfort to have life thus simplified, to have it all threaded 
by an infallible clue. Things behind may have been dis- 
couraging, things before may look rough, tedious and 
perilous, but we will find that there is One who keepeth: 
His promuse forever. 

* Students of Queen's,” said the rev. preacher, ‘at this. 
last of our Sunday services for the present session I should 
like, on behalf of my colleagues and-myself, to express the 
kindest wish for your future welfare. What wish is of 
more importance than that you should say with St. Paul. 
in respect to the service of God, ‘This one thing I do.’ 
We are far from bemg indifferent to your worldly pros- 
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Queen's has never been acold, hard-hearted or 


perity. \ 
muther. She is an Alma Mater. She 


narrow-minded 


follows with eager interest her sons and her dauzhters- 


when they leave her walls, and hears with pride of the 
success of ber alumni in the learned professiens, in com- 
merce, in politics, or any other career of honorable am- 
bition. But Queen’s isa Christian University, and she 
desires that you may be distinguished by a Christian 
spirit, and by a pure and upright life. let every other 
end be subordinate to this. This aim will hallow every 
other. May this high aim be yours.” 

“OCR POLITICAL DUTIES. 


LECTURE ON 


On Tuesday, 25th April, in accordance with previous 
announcement, the Rev. Principal Grant lectured in Con- 
vocation Hall at 7:30 p.in.. on © Onr Political Duties.” 
We subjoin a report of the lectare : 


What have we to do with politics ? it may be asked. Is 
not the whole matter in the hands of the great trades’ 
unions, called respectively the Keform party and the 
Liberal-Conservative party 2) And as we profess to belong 
to neither, how can we interfere? We are simply citizens. 
only that, and nefhing more. Yhe first question, then, 
that we must answer is, Do we as citizens owe any duty 
to our country ? ff so, we must pay our debts or cease to 
be entitled to the name of honest men. More specifically 
ought we to be interested in the institutions, in the law 
making, and in the government of our country. We tust 
be politicians—a terrible conclusion to Christians of the 
Plymouth Brethren stamp. Is it not a sign of falling from 
grace when one is interested in worldl; matters? The 
conclusion is equally puzzling to the party man. * You 
profess. to be.a politician and yet belong to neither thé 
great Grit nor the great Tory party,” be exclaims, with 
either an incredulous or disgusted look. “ Are you on the 
fence, or where are you?) And where would you have us 
be?” After quoting Emerson's introduction to his essay 
on politics, the Dr. proceeded : ‘In a free state it is the 
duty of every man to be a politician, and the wiser he is 
the more incumbent is it on him.to be a politician. That 
is, he must endeavour to make the Jaws, institutions and 
practice of the nation better. Of course he may vote. 
Any fool may whose name is on the voters’ list. Much 
more, surely, may a good man vote if he thinks it worth 
his while. ut he must do a great deal more. He should 
teach. men what to vote for. Can we get a principle 
which will comprehend within itself all our political 
duties? Yes, our first duty to the state is loyalty, our 
second is loyalty, our third is loyalty. That is the ove 
thing needful. From it the special duties of the hour 
must ow. If you have not it, and do not wish it, your 
views of political duty will be regulated by self-interest ; 
that is, you thraw aside duty altogether, for notwithstand- 
ing the many volumes of many wise men it seems to be 
that you can evolve. duty from selfishness, only by evolv- 
ing out of duty the idea which constitutes it. It is then 
with politics as it is with religion—there is only one thing 
needful. That thing is love. ‘Love is the fulfilment of. 
the law.’ Given that one principle and everything fol- 
lows in its due time and place... If that is awanting there 
may. be knowledge, orthodoxy, blamelessness of life, zéal, 
and yet the possessor may be as destitute of religion as a 

‘dog. Your dog may have all these qualities But I do 
the dog a serious injustice. He has something that may 
be called the reflection of religion, and you have not. One 
power, passion or principle alone sways him, the principle 
of greed. We see, then, what is required of us so far as 
the state is concerned; but the conception generally en- 

_tertained of the state itself is vague, vast, impalpable. 

How can you get your arms around half a continent and 
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“makes it worthily represent the country 


several millions of people? These masses know little of 
each other. They cannot meet to arrange about what 
they wish to get done. They elect representatives to a 
Parliament to do that for them. Parliament. then, is an 
incarnation of the people. When Parliament does its 
work well it is simply the people doing their work well. Is 
then our Parliament perfect? Are there any hindrances 
toit doing its work with the utmost efficiency? { have 
had opportunities during the last month or two of seeing 
Parliament more closely than T ever saw it before. | now 
know the processes through which a bill must pass before 
it becomes law. What impression did I form of the two 
Houses? A far more favourable impression than [ had 
anticipated, judging them by the newspapers. One tells 
us that the men Who sit bn the right of the Speaker are 
knaves and fools; another tells us that the men who sit 
on the left of the Speaker are corrupt and obstructive. I 
was tavourably impr d owith the average M.P. and 
Senator. Asa Canadian I fel® proud that we had such a 
body of men. | have seen no assemblage of Canadians, 
lav or clerical, that coull compare with them for a 
moment.’ The assertion that the Provincial Synod of the 
Ypiscopal Church, or the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church, or the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, contains an equal or even greater num- 
ber of able men is a pious imagination, perhaps a pious 
frand. Of conrse there are weak brethren and scallawags 
in Parliament. Sich characters find their way into every 
assembly. 1 certainly never saw a Synod without them, 
but the general average and general tone of the Canadian 
Parliament is such that I felt that no Canadian need be 
ashamed of it. The intellectual and speaking power, the 
judicial temper, the generally dignifed behaviour, and 
what might be called the common sense of the House, 
But [ must dis- 
tinguish. I have described the members of Parliament as 
they are discussing the general measures, such as tele- 
graphing, banking or temporalities. But tnere is another 
side to the picture Let the matters under discussion. be 
one.affecting party relations—and, ‘unfortunately, that is 
the position in which the country usually sees them—and 
mén become as different from their normal condition as 
night is from day. Intellect is suppressed, conscience is 
hushed, good sense ts banished, good manners cease, 
everything that :makes men worthy of respect is 
sacrificed tu the great god—party. Arguments will be ad- 
vanced in support of measures, decided in caucus, that 
school-boys would not use, and these argumeats will be 
loudly applauded by men of ability, Individuais will be 
attacked. and the vote as to whether a statesman is or is 
not a public thief will be a strict party vote. What must 
be the effect of this blinding of the intellect, this twisting 
of the conscience. this lowering of high ideal, this gradual 
destruction of self-respect. | Parlrament sits with open 
doors, but the caucus sits with closed doors, and it is in 
caucus that the real decision is arrived at. Decision in 
Parliament is a mock fight. No one is killed, no one 1s 
converted. It is conceded that the decrees of the caucus 
are to be registered.” All this means that there is to be 
really no discussion at all. Discussion, means an actual 
effort to ascertain the truth, or what is best for the 
country, but all that the caucus considers is how will it 
immediately injure or benefit the party? That being 
decided there commences an elaborate suppression of un- ° 
pleasant evidence, and a systematic mystitication of facts. 
This work commences in caucus, is rehearsed in Parlia- 
ment, and 1s dinned into the éars of all the people by 
the 1,000-tongued iteration of the party press. This par- 
ticular measure may be good in itself, but if you support 
it you go against your party, and you may be read out of - 
it. To be black-balled by a club is bad, to be expelled 
by a@church is worse, but to .be read out ofa party is. 
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worst of all. Such a threat will make all but the bravest 
eat any. quantity of dirt, and when a man has eaten a good 
deal of dirt he becomes eager to make others eat it also. 
I need say no more about party government. It means 
government of the people, not by the people, but by a 
faction, which of necessity counts itself first and the 
country a bad second. I believe that all that Goldwin 
Smith has written of the evils inherent in and connected 
with the system is true. We come now to important 
questions—Is this state of things necessary ? and if not, 
how is a change to be effected? Politicians, speaking 
with experience of Government, say it is necessary. Why 
should party Government be indispensable in politics 
more than in any other joint-stock undertaking ? We ap- 
point members of Parliament to do the common work ; 
why should we not appoint them irrespective of party, 
men best fitted for the various departments of work that 
has to be done? This is the way that all other bodies, 
church courts, banks, or other joint-stock companies do 
their business. Why should the University nut be carried 
on according to the party government system? Nearly 
one-half of us, called the Opposition, should seek to 
paralyze and discredit the larger half. It should spend its 
time in trying to make out that the Opposition are a bad 
lot, and that Goldwin is the only friend of the University. 
The only advantage that I can see for such a state of af- 
fairs is that there would be no plucking. The Govern- 
ment wouldn't venture to pluck, for that would strengthen 
the Opposition, There are three points I may call your 
attention to: (1) That party government has not and can- 
not have the checks in Canada that it has in Britain ; (2) 
that it cannot plead the same reasons for its existence 
here that it had in the old country ; (3) that the tendency 
of party government is from bad to worse. No limit can 
be set to the unscrupulousness of action, and we shall not 
experience its full power for evil till some leader rises who 
combines great intellectual force with thorough selfish- 
ness and unscrupulousness. We are preparing the ma- 
terials that such a leader can use them for the degradation 
of the country.” After an elaborate reference to the 
politics of Great Britain the learned lecturer said: ‘Can 
a radical change be brought about? I do not know, but 
Ido know that we can try, and the very trying would 
do geod. All reforms proceed slowly, and what greater 
reform can be proposed than the substitution of popular 
for party government. How should it be sought to effect 
such achange? It could be done only by organization, 
by a gradual formation of what would practicably be a 
third party. Sometimes a third party has been organized 
to compass some useful measure or reform, The Corn 
Law League was organized in Britain to secure the abo- 
lition of the corn laws, and when success crowned its 
efforts the League dissolved. A party whoseend and aim 
was that Parliament should govern the country by Com- 
mittees, and an Executive of the greatest, when elected 
by a whole House and directly responsible to the whole 
House, would have done its work when it had convinced 
the country that such a method of government was prac- 
ticable. Even if it did nothing at first but agitate the 
question the public mind would be directed to the evils of 
party government, and we wouid have so much gained. 
Men would have more freedom in emancipating them- 
selves from the slavery of party, and the idea that Parlia- 
ment was simply a commission of the whole people, to 
serve the common weal, would take hold on men’s minds 
and bear fruit. Should the next step be the establishment 
of an organ or organs of public opinion, independent of 
party, men would breathe more freely. At present criti- 
cism of a Government by an Opposition has little, if any, 
weight, because it is understood that no matter what the 
Government may do or propose the Opposition is obliged 
to find tault. Criticism by two or three men, whom the 
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country believed to be unfettered by party ties and obli- 
gations, would have more weight than the whole force of 
Opposition, constituted as these are under the pre- 
sent system. Questions may soon emerge, in connec- 
tion with which the country shall crave to hear, not the 
passionate outcries of the ins and outs, but the decisions 
of calm, impartial and unprejudiced men. Then should 
the leaven leaven the wholé lump, and should the country 
come to see that a really popular Government was pos- 
sible, we would be for the first time a free, self-governing 
people. Is it not worth while to labour and to wait for 
such a consummation? But what is our political duty 
in the meantime? you ask. Your duty is to be loyal to 
Canada. If there be wisdom in what has been said with 
regard to the system according to which Parliament and 
the country now act there is evidently a more excellent 
way. In that way you should walk. That means that 
you should not bein a hurry to attach yourselves to a po- 
litical party; that you should preserve a calm, unbiased 
judgment with reference to all political questions; that 
you should be willing to do without the indirect bribes 
that party offers to its hacks; that you should count it an 
honour to make sacvifices for the country, the foundations 
of whose future glory or shame are now being laid as 
truly as the foundations of Scotland's glory were being 
laid when Wallace died on thescaffold and Knox preached 
in St. Giles. It does not mean that you are tu stand 
aloof from the duties of the hour, but you are to attend to 
these in the interests of the commonwealth. We owe 
much to the commonwealth. We are the heirs of the ac- 
cumulated wealth of the past. Every generation that has 
fought for a good cause in England, Scotland, Ireland or 
France has bequeathed to us a legacy. And not only is 
all that inheritance ours, but we have half a virgin con- 
tinent where it may develop to nobler issues and on a 
grander scale than the world has yet seen. Our responsi- 
bilities are vast. Let us have brave hearts and daring 
hopes.” 
CONVOCATION. . 

The usual Convocation ceremonies took place on Wed- 
nesday, the 26th. Long before the hour of commencing 
proceedings (3 p.m.) Convocation Hall was filled with an 
eager crowd, the elite of the city constituting, as usual, 
the major part of the audience. The Hall, being deco- 
tated with flags, ensigns, bunting, &c., for the Conver- 
sazione in the evening, presented an attractive appearance. 
During the interval before proceedings commenced the 
Jarge body of students, who had stationed themselves in 
the gallery, kept the assemblage in good humour with 
frequent bursts of song, which made up in volume what 
was lacking in artistic effect. 

At three o'clock the procession from the Senate room 
entered the Hall by the private entrance in the following 
order : 

Mr. C. F. Ireland, B.A., 
Secretary-Treasurer, carrying the Bible. 
Chancellor Fleming. 

Acting Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Jardine, Brockville. 
Principal and Vice-Principal. 

Professors of Divinity, Arts and Medicine, robed. 
University Council. 

Board of Trustees, 

Graduates from a distance, Mayor and distinguished 

citizens. - 

Among those present, and occupying conspicuous posi- 
tions, were: Hon. A. Morris, Rev. D. J. Macdonnell, 
B.D., Jas. Maclennan, Q.C., and James Michie, Toronto ; 
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Rev. Dr. Wardrope, Guelph ; Rev. Dr. Bell, Walkerton ; 
Rev. R. J. Laidlaw, Hamilton; Rev. Mr. Carmichael, 
King ; D. B. McTavish, M.A., Ottawa; Rev. Dr. Bain, 
Perth; A. T. Drummond, LL.D., Montreal; Rev. Dr. 
Jardine, Brockville, and a number of others. 


All having taken their places upon the platform, the 
Chancellor called upon the Acting Chaplain to open pro- 
ceedings with devotional exercises. 


Rev. Dr. Jardine read the 63rd Psalm, after which he 
offered prayer. co 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES, 


The prizes, scholarships and medals, won during the 
session, were then awarded, the winners being in each 
instance greeted with hearty applause. In another 
column we publish a complete list of the successful com- 
petitors. ‘ 


In awarding the Governor-General’s prize the Chancel- 
lor announced that a similar generous gift from the same 
distinguished friend of education would be open for com- 
petition next year. 

His Worship Mayor Gaskin, of Kingston, in presenting 
the gold medal in’ Mental and Moral Philosophy to the 
winner, referred to the high esteem in which Queen's 
College was held by Kingstonians, and said that the pre- 
sentation of medals to the students by citizens was an ad- 
ditional evidence of the latter's living regard. He de- 
clared that education did not always make the best citi- 
zens, that many men gained positions without culture, 
but that it was a great help to success. He complimented 
the winner of the Mayor's medal and said that Kingston 
would always be glad to hear of his success in the future 
and think of him as one of her own sons. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Wm. Harty, of Kingston, in a few terse remarks, 
presented the gold medal for Political Economy. He had 
promised to give a medal every third year in future. 


PRIZE POEM. 


. The following isthe University Prize Poem for 1882, 
which was read by the author, Mr. W. J. Shanks, on re- 
ceiving his prize :-— 

CANADA. 


Muse’s enchantress ! Canada ! on thy 
Fair brow the offering of a wreath of song 
Ttwine. Shall England's glories live in verse, 
And Scotia’s bard with glowing pathos sing 
Of nestling homes ‘mid Scotland's rugged hills, 
Or Erin’s harp wake slumbering hopes again, 
And I not sing of thee? Fond hearts grow warm 
With homage to thy matchless loveliness. 

Land of the forest, lake and stream ! upon 
Whose shores on either side an ocean rests ; 
Thy charms have been like hidden gems, unsung, 
Unread. For ages long thy forests heard 
The echoes of the lonely Indian's tread, 
Or, wrapt in silence, stood in vast array. 
For countless centuries thy rivers rolled 
With ceaseless force and grandeur on to where 
The ocean’s arms received their burden. Long 
The virgin beauty of thy tree-clad isles 
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Lay mirrored in the depths of silv'ry lakes. 

The redskin wandered here and there, but o'er 
The majesty of nature triumph'd not. 

No voice, save that of plumaged songster, woke 
The sleep of summer-—bleak the winters fell 
And bound the vast expanse with i¢y chain. 
But, lo! th’ unbroken mine of nature’s wealth 

Is spread at length before the Eastern world. 
The prize is grasped—and changes great are wrought 
On fair Canadian soil. Behold the specd 

With which great cities rise ; the forests, too. 
Yield, tottering. to the woodman’'s axe, and soon 


- The plains are strewn with peaceful hamlets, where 


Thy industrious yeoman tills the fruitful soil. 
Anon the white-winged sails of commerce fill 
The inland waters. Swift the iron horse 
Impulsive, speeds o'er hill and plain, and joins 
Remotest parts together, Villages 

Upon his path spring up, and deck the rich 

And smiling valleys ; while true comfort reigns 
In homes of happy thousands, far and near, 

Hail ! fuvored land ! thy sons are tree indeed, 

No tyrants dare their sacred rights destroy, 

In their own hands they hold the wand of power 
Which rules and guides the nation’s destiny, 
Sach man on thy free soil his manhood feels, 
And lives a virtual king. Dark Ignorance 
And Error fiee, like mist at noonday sun, 

Before the spread of knowledge. Virtue dwells 
Where education 's free alike to all. 

Her halls of learning are to Canada 

Her mightiest safeguard, and the truest pledge 
Of future greatness, when the rolling years 
Shall crown the Western world with all the pomp 
and glory of a golden age. Krom thee, 
Thrice-favorcd country ! shall th’ oppressed receive 
A generous welcome to thy kindly shores. 

No despot thrives beneath Canadian skies, 

Nor can the gall of slav’ry’s chains be felt 

By men, whose heritage is Britain’s laws. 

From every clime they come, from ey’ry land 
The human tide flows swiftly towards the West. 
Thy vast North-Western plains shall yet be filled 
With loyal peoples, working out with faith 

The destiny which God has giv’n to thee, ” 
‘Thou coming Queen of Nations ! Could we pierce 
The veil which shrouds the future from our view 
And look upon thee in thy coming might, 

What pen could paint the grandeur there behejd 
When, struggles o'er, the youthful Canada, 

Her loftier rivals left in rear, has nerged 

Into the stately Empire. Nations come 

And go, like cbb and flow of tide, but thou, 

Fair Canada ! art in thy youthful glow, 

Thy bounding pulses throb with vigor ; Hope 

Is gray'n upon thine armour, and the light 

Of coming greatness shines upon thy brow. 

But let thy sons the lessons of the past 

Take well to heart, and learn the secret source 
Of every nation’sgreatness, Mark the rise 

And tall of ancient Empires, how they stood 
Like giant arbiters of human weal 

And then, enfeebled, faded from the scene 

Of human action. Read their history well 

And let th’ imperishable legacies 

Of Honor, Truth and Justice mould the deeds 

Of all thy statesmen. Future ages then 

Shall call thy patriots blessed, and the star 

Of Liberty, which twinkled at thy birth, 

For e’er shall shine, Blest Canada ! on thee. 
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ARTS) VALEDICTORY. 

Before the Jaureation of graduates was proceeded with, 
Mr. J. K. O'Reilly, on behalf of the Bachelors-elect, read 
the following valedictory address : 

Mr. Chancellor, Members of the Convocation, ladies 
and Gentlemen :-~On appearing before you, as Arts grad- 
uates, to bid you a final farewell, we -recall very vividly 
the feelings with which, as Freshmen, we entered Queen's 
University, The day of our laureation then appeared as 
a day on which we would experience nothing but feelings 
of pleasure. We regarded it as the end of all labor and 
the sealing of.astore of knowledge which it would be 
idle endeavoring to increase. But to-day we find that the 
foundation alone has been laid, on which, by the Jabor of 
a life-time, We may erect a superstructure of learning 
which would entitle us to rank among scholars. Standing 
to-day on the threshold of the future we realize that the 
character of that future depends entirely on ourselves, 
and that those principles of industry and uprightness 
which make a studeat respected in a University are the 
very same principles which will make him a good and 
useful citizen in after life. As the fate of anation depends 
on the character of her citizens, those who have 
received the benefits of higher education owe it as an 
especial duty to tbeir country that their lives may be such 
as to form a worthy precedent for those coming. after 
them. In acountry hke ours, whose short history ts filled 
with the records of the noble deeds of her early pioneers, 
we, following their example, should make the name of 
Canada respected and honored. The close of the session 
marks one more step in the advancement of Queen's 
University towards that position which her friends hope 
to see her occupy, viz., frst among the Universities in 
Canada. 

The graduates of 1882 now rank among the number of 
those whose interests are closely bound to the future of 
their Alma Mater. Every advance in her career sheds a 
reflected honor upon them, so that the advance which 
Queen's has made during the past vear is a subject for 
congratulation to all who are in any way connected with 
her. This session the new regulations, which are admit- 
ted by all to bea vast improvement, have been found to 
work with a smoothness and efficiency which rarely atfend 
the inauguration of anything bearing the stamp of novelty, 
and more particularly so in Universities which are acknow- 
ledged to be eminently conservative. The rapid advance- 
ment which Queen's has made in the past few years is un- 
paralleled in the history ofany other University in Canada, 
and the surmouuting of the many difficulties under which 
she labored is the chief subject of pride among her gradu- 
ates and friends. In connection with this subject it would 
be a gross oversight to omit mentioning the name of Pro- 
fessor Mackerras, whose name has been prominent on 
every important occasion in cennection with his Alma 
Mater since death deprived her of his presence. ‘The 
number of Arts students, who have experienced the bene- 
fits of his high culture and gentlemanly example, is rapid- 
ly growing smaller, until in afew vears there will be no 
students in the Arts College who have known him as a 
Professor. Isat his name will never be forgotten when the 
history of his Alma Mater is reviewed, and the students 






of the future will be taught to reverence his memory. In °* 


leaving the University for the last time. graduates  per- 
haps feel more than at any other tne how strong are the 
ties which asscciation with their Alma Mater has wound 
around their hearts. And allow us to assure you, Mr. 
Principal and gentlemen of the Arts Faculty, that the close 
association which has existed between you and the gradu- 
ates of 1882 has formed a tie, the severing of which is at- 
tended by feelings of sincere regret on our part. Students 
gan do very little towards the attainment of literary hon- 
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ors unless their professors are men of deep learn- 
Ing and wide cuiture. The acknowledged success of 
Queen's graduates, in all the learned professions, is, there- 
fore, the highest compliment which could be paid to her 
Professors. We feel that a Vrofessor, who lays before 
students the hard won results of his own industry and 
ability, is conferring a lasting favor which 1s it difficult to 
repay. In taking leave of the Professors of the Arts 
Faculty we especially bid farewell and wish every pros- 
pertty and happiness to Rev. Dr. Williamson, who has for 
many years borne the well-deserved title of the © student's 
friend.” He is about to retire this year from the Profes- 
sorship which he has so long and honorably held, to seek 
that rest and retirement which he is so fairly entitled to. 
On leaving active University life thé venerable Dr. carries 
with him the respect and affection uot only of all the 
students and graduates of the Arts Faculty but of every 
Vaculty. In bidding him farewell we hope and trust that 
he may long be spared to enjoy those honors and distinc- 
tions which are the fruits of his long and useful life. 

Mr. Principal and Gentlemen of the Arts Maculty—In 
bidding you adieu we thank you very sincerely for the 
courteous treatment we have received at your hands. We 
trust that the personnel ot the Arts Faculty may long: re- 
main unchanged by death or retirement. 

Citizens of Kingston—Allow us to thank you for the 
many kindnesses for which we are indebted to you. The 
regret which the yraduates of r882 feel on leaving King- 
ston is the best proof that the years passed in the good old 
Limestone city have been among the pleasantest of our lives. 
Apart from the substantial evidences of the deep interest 
which her citizens take in (Queen's, the students feel under 
special obligations to you for the many hospitalities and 
acts of courtesy which they have experienced at your 
hands, and if you attach any’ value to the kindly remem- 
brances which we will carry away with us, we assure you 
that among our recollections of Kingston the pleasantest 
and must prominent will be of her friendly citizens. La- 
dies and gentlemen, we wish you farewell, 

Students in Arts, Divinity and Medicine—It is hardly 
necessary for us to assure you of the sad feelings with 
which we say good-bye to the ‘boys.’ The friendships 
which are formed at College are perhaps the strongest we 
will ever form, and it is sad to think that out of the many 
faces which never failed to cause a glow of kindly feeling 
to warm our hearts, there are very few whom we shall see 
again, fewer still with whom we will be intimatcly asso- 
ciated in after life. We wish you every success in your 
College course aud through life. The fair fame of a Uni- 
versity rests with the students after the Professors, and if 
vour 5 ss is at all proportionate to our wishes Queen's 
University will be the most honored in the land. 











LAUREATION OF GRADUATES. 

he Registrar read the minutes of Senate, conferring 
degrees upon the graduating classes im Arts and Medi- 
cine (whose appear in column). The 
Sponsio Academica was then administered, and the Chan- 
cellor, assisted by Prof, Dupuis, performed the ceremony 


names another 


oflaureation. ‘This being concluded, the newly-adinitted 


graduates were addressed by the Chanceller. as follows : 
CHANCELLOR'S ADDRESS, 

Gentlemen of the Graduating Classes,—You cannot but 
feel that this is an important cpoch in your career, and 
while I cordially congratulate you on the position you 
have attained, you will permit me,.1 am sure, to give ex- 
pression to a few thoughts which the occasion suggests. 

In the years which you have spent as students you have 
learned much which will be of service to you throughout 
your lives. I need not refer to the direct benefits gained 





from the life of study which you have led. in cultivating 
your intelligence andin acquiring a certain amount of 
positive knowledge. Other advantages restlt which I may 
briefly notice, First, let me say you will have acquired 
an appelte for reading and literary research, and thus 
becume possessed of a wealth which will be of great 
benefit to you and supply vou with perpetual resources of 
enjoyment. In these days of cheap printing your literary 
tastes may, without difficulty, be gratified, and you can 
then place yourselves in the most enlightened society in 
every country andin all ages. You become citizens of 
the world of literature, contemporaries of every period of 
history. It cannot be doubted that if you avail your- 
selves of the privileges open to you your own character, 
and the character of every one with who you associate, 
will be insensibly, yet effectually, improved by the mental 
contact with the master minds of the world within your 
reach, and by the free access to the garnered knowledge 
of centuries, cf which you have the key. 

In pursuing your various studies you have made the 
acquaintance of men and races who flourished in the dead 
past, their thoughts enrich your minds, and their experi- 
ence will serve to pilot you in the navigation of your own 
Jives. There isa similarity in all human affairs, in the 
present as in the past. One year we awake into being; in 
another we go to sleep again. The waking interval is our 
httle life. One generation of men come aid another 
drops out of sight, and thus the pages of history are 
written, while the great world moves on, ant the sun 
rises and sets, and century succeeds century. 

You will see, too, that although there is a similarity in 
men and races that come and go, there is also a diversity. 
No two of you will have the same life to live. No two 
days will be alike with any of you. Each one will have 
his own work to do, and as your lite rolls on, new 
struggles and new emotions will constantly arise to stir 
your human hearts, just as with the millions of men who 
have long since gone to their rest. 

Providence gives us our allotted parts in the theatre of 
life, and the duty lies upon every man to act his part in 
perfection. Weare not to call in question the wisdom of 
the selection made for us. The choice is made by a 
higher power, but it concerns us to do our part well, 
whether it be to govern a state, or fill some humble po- 
sition. Whatever rank may be assigned to us in the social 
scale our duty is to excel in the work which is given us. 
Blessed is the man who finds congenial, true and useful 
work. When you leave these walls you will go forth to 
feel yourself a part of the otter world. Having enjoyed 
the inestimable benefits of higher education it will be the 
privilege of each one of you to supply your quota of 
the intellectual life of the country, and your cultivated 
understanding will be so much gain to Canada. — In- 
dividually you will only be a unit in the mass of popn- 
lation, but you will count for much of, animated by noble 
feelings and high resolves, you go forth to permeate the 
whale. Your mind should fertilize the world of thought 
around you. The impressions you have here recetved of 
truth and patriotism should live in your characters and 
influence for good the generation in which you live. TI 
feel well assured that if you carry into practice the 

. teachings which you have drunk in from your Alma 
Mater you will always command the respect of your 
countrymen, and Canada, I trast, will count some of you 
among her eminent sons. There is an ambition natural 
to the souls of men, and it will be quite pardonable if, to 
a right extent, it takes possession of yours-~that is, to dis- 
tinguish’ yourself in the country in) which’ you live. 
Whatever be your ambition, whatever your lofty aims, let 
truth be your goddess, not to look at or admire, but to 
possess, and may your highest aspirations always dwell 
ma humble heart. 
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Is not humility one of the Important tessons which a 
student life has taught you? Have you nat been struck 
with wonder at the intellectual powers of man. Yet as 
step by step vou advanced vou have discovered that the 
most eminent minds were insignificance itself compared 
with the intelligence and might and wisdom which yer- 
vades all nature? Have you not found that the more 





knowledge acquired the more unknown ? 
It from tiny man and all his litile surroundings we 


2 






raise our thoughts from the carth to the glories beyond ; 
if we leave the rush and bustle and petty affairs which 
absorb every day life in our ephemeral existence, and look 
at nature above and below ; if we gaze at the great uni- 
versal system, at the immeasurable starry depths, to con- 
template the incomprehensible Being who enters into all : 
if we attempt, with onr keenest mental vision, to lift the 
veil which shrouds the mysteries of creation and provi- 
dence; if we hold up the rusk light of science to ilumi- 
nate the overwhelming and limitless darkness, we can 


only be bowed down in rapture with the weight and ex- 


ceeding grandcur of the unseen and the infinite wisdom 
which governs and guides all things. 

There need be no fear of science and philosophy shak- 
ing the fundamental principles of truth and true religion, 
They can at most only lead to a recognition of new facts, 
Truth is the object of philosophy and of science : it 1s the 
merit of history, of poetry, and of literature. But do not 
forget that there are truths more important than science, or 
the little knowledge which springs from man's unaided rea- 
son, As the world rells on we may have to modify some 
ideas that may be found inconsistent with enlarged con- 
ceptions of the magnitude, weight and inconceivable in- 
telligence of the great Creator. Science will doubtless 
throw out new rays, but they will never pierce beyond the 
threshold of the unknown. Centuries of science will take 
us a little farther, but whatever it may lead us to we may 
rest assured that any new knowledge we may glean can 
only enhance our conceptions of Him and leave us more 
humble. 

Look forward, then, to taking your places in the social 
system with humble hearts and with wide and lofty views, 
You may follow well-beaten paths in life, or you may strike 
out in paths but little trodden. Whatever your future, be 
animated by great principles and noble motives, and 
strive to possess the pure consciousness of doing good in 
your day and generation. You may not seem to*iccom- 
plish much, but when’ the night comes you will fall asleep 


“with the pleasing satisfaction that a life has not been 


wasted. 

We have peculiar advantages in this new land of ours. 
True, we have inherited something which time alone san 
remove. Qur fathers in the past had bitter strifes and hot 
religions feuds, In consequence of these we worship in 
different ways, and in imitation of past contests by flood 
and ficld we continue party warfare as if it was indispens- 
able to the good government of the country, 

Surely one of the advantages of education ts to give a 
clearer perception and a higher power of appreciation of 
the good there is in others. Surely men with cultivated 
minds should judge more impartially and are better able 
to discern failings in themselves and excellencies in their fel. 
lows. Hence, may we not hope that as education advances, 
bigotry and prejudice, intolerance and discord, will, to a 
large extent, pass away, and that peace and charity will 
prevail among us, not the charity which covers our own 
sins and uncovers our neighbors’ sins, but a fervent sym- 
pathetic charity stretching out to all. 

Ponder over the thoughts on our political duties which 
your Principal expressed last night, and consider that we 
all breathe the same free air, that the one sun sheds his 
beneficent light on all, that we have a common interest in 
everything that concerns our country’s welfare. Cannot 
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we then lay aside the unreasonable, political rancour and 
unseemly party strife that too much and too frequently 
disturbs the community? Ask yourselves, you young 
men who have been taught wisdom's ways within these 
walls; ask yourselves, you who are to influence your fellow- 
men for good in all parts of this wide Dominion, you who 
are in a few years to step into the ranks now filled by your 
elders, you who are to take prominent positions by-and- 
bye in every sphere of life ; ask yourselves in your thought- 
ful hours, Is there no possible means by which we may 
work together for the common good on earth ? Is there 
no near tuture when we may follow the same steps to 
heaven ? 

A single word to the students who have failed in their 
examinations, and especially to those who have not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining their degrees. You have no doubt felt 
that disappointments are not easy to bear, but you will 
surely find that they are not all loss. As you grow older 
you will discover that what seems to be an adversity may 
prove to be a positive good. Does not experience show 
that adversities help to forge and temper a man so as to 
toughen him for whatever may come. Be assured you 
haye learned one wholesome lessun which will stand you 
in good stead and make you stronger and better able to 
mastei difficulties and bear up against the’ disappoint- 
ments of life, grievous to be borne, which are the lot of all 
men. . Heads may be turned by success, but the reverse 
. you have experienced will tend to steady yours, and arm 
you against the assaults of misfortune. Gentlemen, I 
have often been in positions similar to yours, and my 
sympathies are heartily and sincerely with you. If you 
have done your best you can have nothing to reproach 
yourselves with. The battle is not always for the strong, 
and your strength may bring future triumphs to gladden 
your hearts and the hearts of all your friends. 


HONORARY DEGREES. 


The Registrar read the announcement that the Senate 
had decided to confer the following honorary degrees : 

D.D.—Rev. James P. Sheraton, President of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Divinity School, Toronto. 

LL.D.—Prof. G. P. Young, M.A., of Univ. Coll., Toronto. 

Rev. Dr. Williamson, Vice-Principal, said : 

Mr. Chancellor,—I have the honour to submit to you 


- thename of the Rev. James Patterson Sheraton, President 
of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Toronto, as 


that of a gentleman entitled, in the opinion of the Senate, . 


to the honorary degree of 1).1). Mr. Sheraton graduated 
in Arts in the University of New Brunswick, having dis- 
tinguished himself especially in Natural Science, and he 
studied thereafter in King’s College, N.S., the oldest 
University in Canada, where he took a high place as a 
student of Oriental languages. Subseqently he ministered 
in more than one diocese, and everywhere he gained the 
affection of his parishioners and the esteem of the general 
community. Appointed, a few years ago, editor of the 
Evangelical Churchman, and President of the Protestant 
Episcopal Divinity School. he has discharged the duties 
of both positions with eminent success. Holding firmly 
the great principles of Evangelical truth, he is distin- 
guished by catholicity of sentiment and animated by a 
warm desire for living in unity among all Christians. He 
has been for years in effect a doctor or teacher of divinity. 
As Professor of Systematic Theology he is forming the 
theologians of the next generation. While doing this 
great work with success, his chief merit is that he seeks to 
infuse into all his students a spirit of supreme devotion to 
their Master and to the honourable'work to which He 
calls them. 


The Chancellor said that owing to illness Dr. Sheraton 








was unable to reply, but the speaker asked that his name: 


be enrolled upon the Register of the College. 
Again the Vice-Principal rose and remarked : 


Allow me, Mr. Chancellor, to present to you as pecu- 
liarly worthy to receive the degree of Doctor of Laws one: 
whose life lias been pre-eminently the life of a student, 
and whose energies have been almost entirely devoted to 
the cause of education. George Paxton Young, Master of 
Arts, of Edinburgh University, has perhaps done more in 
an unobtrusive way for the spread of higher education in 
Ontario than any other single individual. The reports. 
which he presented in 1866 and 1867, while he held the 
office of Inspector of Grammar Schools, showed so- 
clearly the unsatisfactory condition of our schools at that 
time, and pomted out the remedy in. language so forcible 
and convincing, that the substance of his recommendations. 
was embodied in the School Act of 1871 and the Amend- 
ment Act of 1874. As Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee on Education, an office which he has held almost 
uninterruptedly since his first appointment to it in 1871, 
his enlightened views, practical sagacity and tact have 
been of incalculable service. But much as Professor 
Young has done for the improvement of education in the 
Common and High schools, his merits as a teacher and 
thinker are even greater. For some time after taking his. 
degree he was a successful teacher of mathematics, a sub- 
ject in which he has always taken the deepest interest, and 
for which he has displayed a peculiar aptitude that has. 
called forth the strongest expressions of admiration from 
mathematicians of repute. His eminence in Mental and 
Moral Philosophy is so generally and fully recognized 
that it is unnecessary, as it would be out of place, for me 
to speak of it at length. Toa firm grasp of the highest 
problems of philosophy, and that unswerving love of 
truth which constitutes the true philosophic temper, he 
unites a faculty of clear and forcible statement seldom 
equalled. No one in this Province, it may safely be said, 
has taught so many young men to think. “The enthusiasm 
with which all who have ever come under the influence of 
his teaching speak of his lectures, and the profound ad- 
miration and esteem which he never fails to excite in all 
those who know what genuine power of thought is, are 
the best proofs, if any proof were needed, that in bestow- 
ing upon Mr. Young the degree of Doctor of Laws the 
University will be doing honour to itself. 


DR. YOUNG'S ACKNOWLEDGMENT, 


Dr. Young was received with cheers. He replied that 
he might have an opportunity to thank the Senate for the 
honour conferred upon him. ‘This token of kind respect, 
however, was not necessary in order to make him highly 
esteem the University. He was free to confess that his. 
own college took a leading place in his affections, yet this. 
feeling was not exclusive; he was not hindered from 
taking adeep interest in the sister Institutions, and he: 
hoped that Queen’s and Toronto Universities would run 
the race of success abreast, that nothing would arise to- 
mar the mutual good-will between them, and that compe- 
tition would be confined to a desire to excel. Last year 
he had the good fortune to be a member of the Central 
Examining Committee, having associated with him Dr. 
Watson, of Queen's, and as they filled a similar position 
in Queen's and Toronto it was particularly gratifying to: 
meet and confer on many topics. Dr. Watson needed no 
commendation from him or any one else. (Cheers.) His. 
tecent work placed the author in the front rank of philo- 
sophical thinkers. (Cheers.) He. (Prof. Young) had all 
the more. pleasure in saying this, because, though Dr. 
Watson was in the main correet, he came into direct an- 
tagonism with the form of thought extant in Great 
Britain, and expressed by such men as Mills, Payne and 
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Herbert Spencer. These believed in a so-called philo- 
sophy which, the speaker declared, was no philosophy at 
all. (Cheers.) He said that many looked upon philosophy 
‘as opposed to future existence, but this he denied, and 
‘congratulated the students upon having asa guide one 
who was so able an instructor upon a subject that was so 
much misunderstood. He touched upon the question of 
University consolidation. Notwithstanding the viewsofthe 
Hon. Edward Blake, Goldwin Smith and Principal Grant, 
he was bound to say that he was in favour of a multi. 
plicity of colleges and universities. It would be a most 
grievous calamity to consolidate colleges, as instead of, as 
now, teaching being all in all, examinations would be- 
come all in all. Nothing would be more injurious to 
teaching than consolidation, and before it was carried into 
effect its disadvantages should be carefully weighed. 
They would more than counterbalance any advantages. 


SPEECH BY PRINCIPAL GRANT, 


Principal Grant had a word to say in reply to Dr. 
Young. The latter had slightly misunderstood his po- 
sition, They both thought alike. He had said publicly 
that collegiate consolidation would be a mistake, but he 
was prepared to discuss the question of University con- 
solidation. He said that there was a small clique whose 
craze was consolidation, They wanted to get something 
big, believing that such would be good. They might as 
well take all the babies in the world, and, rolling them 
together, point to the result and say, ‘Oh, what a lovely 
big baby.” It was preposterous to suppose that one pro- 
fessor could do all the work in connection with the col- 
leges. He referred to his own class-work, and said that 
he had never before experienced such delight in teaching, 
but next year he would have to divide the students, 
classifying them as senior and junior divisions. While 
he admired the cause he regretted the fact, as it would 
increase his duties. He expressed himself as satisfied 
with the students as a whole. It had been truthfully 
said, however, that a college’s success did not depend so 
much upon the number it sent out, as upon the number it 
plucked. (Laughter and cheers.) 

The proceedings concluded by Rev. Dr. Wardrope, of 
Guelph, pronouncing the benediction. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 


The Conversazione in the evening was a brilliant affair. 
The Alma Mater Society extended invitations to about 
1000 guests, the list being composed chiefly of benetactors 
and friends of the College, and official personages in and 
around the city, with their ladies. A very large number 
of city people accepted invitations, testifying by their 
presence to the harmony and good feeling prevalent be- 
tween townand gown, The new College Building never 
looked better than it did upon this occasion—flashing with 
splendid illumination, and tastefully decorated with ever- 
greens, flags, and bunting. Convocation Hall was 
especially noticeable with its elegant arrangement of flags 
and coloured designs which concealed the entire walls 
from platform togallery,and hungin graceful folds from the 
‘Chandeliers. The dresses of the ladies were charming,and 
were only rivalled in beauty by the wearers—whose fame in 
this respect has gained for Kingston an enviable and wide 
reputation. 


The doors were opened at 7:30 p.m., and presently the 
stream of guests commenced to file in, and were ushered 





to the dressing-rooms, which were in charge of attentive 
waiters. At eight o'clock the Chancellor and Mrs. Flem- 
ing, the Principal and Mrs. Grant, and Dr. K. N Fenwick, 
President of the Alma Mater Society, took up positions | 
in the alcove facing the entrance, and received the guests 
as they passed up the main Stairway. After the reception 
the Chancellor presided in Convocation Hall, where a 
majority of the guests had already become seated, and 
Dr. Fenwick extended a general welcome in the following 
words : 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—As President of the Alma Ma- 
ter Society, and on behalf of its members, I have much 
pleasure in offering you a hearty welcome to our Conver- 
sazione. While we have met this evening for the purpose 
of entertaining our friends wd have also a special object, 
namely, todo honor to the principal guest of the evening, the 
Rev. Dr. Williamson. We thought this a fitting occasion, 
as he is abuut to withdraw from his active work in con- 
nection with the University. It is now 40 years since he 
first became associated with this institution, so that his 
history is also that of the University. I taust not forget to 
mention that he is also the father of the Medical School 
of Queen's University, for about 30 years ago he and the 
city practitioners first started the Medical School here, 
and though it has passed through several changes, it is now 
more fully equipped, both as to the teaching staff and 
material than it has ever been, and in efficiency is second 
to none in the Dominion. I will not dilate upon the Doc- 
tor’s good qualities, as he is so well known to the friends 
of the University for his earnestness and liberality. To 
those he has taught he has long possessed the -honored 
title of the ‘“‘ Student's Friend.” In conclusion, ladies and 
gentlemen, you willsee by the programme placed in your 
hands the nature of our entertainment, and we hope you 
will make yourselves completely at home. 


The musical portion of the programme opened with an 
overture from “ Giovanni D’Arce,” (Verdi), skilfully exe- 
cuted by "B” Battery band, which was stationed in the 
gallery, where, under the leadership of Mr, Trendall, it 
charmed an appreciative audience with exquisite miasic dur- 
ing the evening. The musical programme in Convocation 
Hall was divided into three parts, the intermissions being 
occupied with proceedings of an exceedingly interesting 
nature, as recorded elsewhere. The ladies and gentlemen 
who sustained the programme and contributed so largely 
to the enjoyment of the evening were: Mrs. Breedon, 
Miss Merrick, Miss Morson, (Hamilton), Miss M. Bam- 
ford, Mr. H. B. Rathbun, Mr. O. F, Telgmann and Mr. 
P.M. Pollock. As Kingston’s music-loving citizens have 
had frequent opportunities of hearing and appreciating 
the talent represented in the above list of names, it is un- 
necessary for us to say more than that each selection was 
rapturously applauded. The singing of Miss Morson was 
exceptionally fine, displaying more than ordinary voice- 
culture and taste. Miss Bamford's vocalism is exceedingly 
pure, and characterized by great sweetness of expression. 
Her appearance was greeted with vociferous applause. 
The instrumental duet on the piano by Mrs. Breedon and 
Miss Merrick was a piece of brilliant execution, and was 
much admired, as was also the magnificent “War Galop," 
by Mr. O. F. Telgmann. The latter gentleman seems 
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equally at home with the piano or violin. Mr. Rathbun 
sang in splendid voice, both as a soloist and subsequently 
in a duet with Miss Morson. Mr. Pollock's song of 
“Cherries Ripe elicited a hearty encore, 

In the interval between the first and second parts of the 
programme an interesting event took place, in the public 
reading of an address and presentation of a testimonial to 
the Rev Dr. Williamson, who, by virtue of his retirement 
this year from active professorial duty in the College, was 
nominated by the Alma Mater Society as the chiefguest of 
the evening. 
the purpose ascended the platform, and, with Mr. James 
Maclennan, ().C., of Toronto, for spokesman, presented 
Dr. Williamson with the following address and testi- 


About g p.m. the committee appointed for 


monial. which speak for themselves : 


ADDRESS TO DR. WILLIAMSON 


The alumni of Queen's University, in view of your 
contemplated withdrawal from active professorial duty, 
feel that they cannot allow one whose zeal and energy 
have had so great an influence tpon the fortunes of their 
Alma Mater, to retire from the chair which he has so 
tony and sv ably filled without some expression, however 
inadequate, of the feelings which they have always enter- 
tained towards him. You have been closely and promi- 
nently connected with this University since its organiza- 
tion in 1842. You have filled at various times the offices 
of Trustee, Vice-Principal and Professor, and in all of 
these positions you have greatly aided in successfully ad- 
ministering the affairs of the University, and in moulding 
the characters and forming the minds of its students. 
Like Nestor of old, you have ruled over two generations 
of men, and fathers and sons unite in tendering to you the 
expression of their loyal devotion and esteem. Your 
varied and extensive learning has commanded the ad- 
miration of your students, but it is your high character 
and kindly disposition which have called forth their 
affectionate and enthusiastic regard. Of that, however, 
we must not here speak, knowing how distasteful it would 
be to you, but permit us only to say that you are revered 
and beloved by all who have ever entered the halls of the 
University. Your influence upon us, we assure you, will 
never be lost. The debt which we owe, you is one which 
we can hope to repay inany measure only by striving to cul- 
tivate your spirit and to imitate your virtues, Although 
the close of your more active professional life is near, we 
earnestly hope that you may be long spared to aid by 
your wisdom and experience in guiding: the fortunes of 
our Alma Mater in the career of prosperity which is, we 
believe, daily widening before her. 

We. beg that you will accept of the accompanying 
cheque (for $1,000) as a material token: and expression of 
our grateful love and regard. 


Dr. Williamson was so much affected that he hesitated 
before commencing his reply. His feeling he has fittingly 
_ expressed in the following lines: , 


REPLY OF DR. WILLIAMSON, 


Mr, McLennan, Gentlemen, Alumniof the University, 
—I knew something before of how it was between us, 
from the warm grasp of the hand, the friendly look of the 
eye, and other tokens of your too partial regard. But I 
confess I can hardly find words to utter my surprise at 
this public and magnificent expression of the feelings 
which I was ever glad to think that with all my deficien- 
cies, of which none can be more sensible than I am 
myself, you entertain towards me. I sincerely and 





theroughly disclaim all merit of my own in having labour- 
ed among you here, as affectionately and impartially as I 
was able, for your progress and welfare. It was only my 
duty so to do” I cannot, however, be insensible to these 
inarks of your appreciation of my impertect  eftorts—your 
very complimentary addvess, and the magnificent gift with 
which it isaccompanied. That gift hasfor me, and would 
have had, even if it had been much less valuable in a 
worldly point of view, an intrinsic value far beyond that 
of wealth untold, as thé representative at once of the sen- 





timents of generous youth, and of the maturer judgments. 


of the Alumni of former years. | scarcely need to assure 
you that I shall cherish a grateful remembrance of your 
kindness and of the honor which you have done me on 
this occasion as long as memory and reason last. 

This day completes my fortieth session in’ connection 
with Queen's College. Long, however, as bas been my 
period of work here, it has not been, as vou may well sup- 
pose, until after much and anxious consideration, that I 
have sought retirement from active duty, and to leave the 
field to younger men ; and even now, when [ think of the 
happy times of that pleasant intercourse and interchange 
of thought with you, Gentlemen, Graduates and Students. 
of the University, which formed so much of the warp and 
woof of ny ordinary life, a feeling of sadness steals over 
me, Which even this demonstration of your unchanged 
affection and regard, so far from effacing, only deepens 

But Tcannot trust myself to say more than that 1 thank 
you again and again for all your very great kindness, and 
wish that every blessing may attend you and yours. 

Between the second and third parts ef the programme 
an hour's intermission occurred, which was taken ad- 
vantage of for a rush to the Museum, which, for the even- 
ing. did duty as a refreshment room. The crush was so 
great that the tables and waiters were found inadequate to 
meet the demands upon them, but’ the good-humour of the 
guests was equal to the occasion, and after a little delay 
all were served. During the intermission the Band, oc- 
cupied the recess in the main corridor upstairs, and played 
some delightful waltz music, which was taken advantage of 
by a nuntber of young people, who found the History Class- 
room to be a pleasant retreat. Here dancing was kept up 
with spirit by as many as were able to secure admittance 
into the room, which was emptied of benches for the pur- 
pose. 
crowd of promenaders strolled around, enjoying the music, 
and admiring the brilliancy of the scene. In the Physics. 
class-room Professor Bayne, of the Royal Military Col- 


lege, experimented in electricity to an appreciative and, 


interested audience, the power and beautiful effects of the 
new contributor to the world’s motive power being illus- 
trated by apparatus of avery advanced and expensive 
order. In the meanwhile Dr. J. M. Dupuis was -enter- 
taining a crowd of admirers with very fine views from the. 
stereopticon, many of the views representing scenery in 
the vicinity of Kingston. The Library was thrown open 
and was visited by a very jarge number. Brief ad- 
dresses from the Chancellor and the Principal in Convo- 
cation Hall concluded the lengthy programme, which was. 
ably sustained throughout; and shortly before midnight 
the patriotic strains of God Save-the Queen” echoing 
throughout the building was the signal for a genera] de- 
parture. Hasty farewells were exchanged among the 


Outside, in the corridors above and below, a large. 
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students and their friends, and the College building was 
soon deserted, the citizens leaving for their homes, and the 
majority of the students for the G.T.R. depot a few hours 
later, glad, and yet sorry, that the forty-first session of 
Queen's College was at an end. . 
‘The Conversazione Committee was composed of Prof. 
Fletcher, Kenneth N. Fenwick, R. Vashon Rogers, D. 
M. McIntyre, Herbert M. Mowat, Daniel McTavish, Peter 
M. Pollock, R. W. Garrett, H. Ramsay Duff, J. Carr 
Anderson, Herbert B. Rathbun, John Young, John Hay, 
‘William. J. Shanks, Alexander McLeod, Robert H. Prin- 
gle, James A. Grant, Alexander McLathlan, Alfred 
Gandier, R. Max Dennistoun, Stanley F. Henderson. 





RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS. 


Below we give the restits of the Final examinations, 
with a complete list of 1882 graduates, prizemen, winners 
of scholarships, honour men and medallists. The results 
of the finals in Medicine were published in our last issue.: 


GRADUATES LIST, 


B, A. 
R. G. Feek, Guelph; H. M. Froiland, Kingston; R. 
Ferguson, Owen Sound ; E. Forrester, Mallorytown ; J. 
Hay, Pinkerton; J. R. Johnston, Chesterville; A. C, 
Morris, Toronto; W. Morris, Toronto; J. Murray, Pic- 
tou, N.S.; R. Murray, Pictou, N.S.; J. R. O'Reilly, 
Kingston ; R. H. Pringle, Brampton; William Spankie, 
Kingston ; A. J. Stevenson, Minden; J. Young, Colborne. 
J. M. Harper, B.A., Halifax University, and S. Russel; 
B.A., University of New Brunswick ad eundem gradum. 
M, A. 


D. McTavish, B.A., Scone; W. J. Gibson, B.A., M.D., 
Belleville. J. A. Clarke, M.A., Victoria University, ad 
eundem gradum. : 

M.D, C. M. 

Robert S. Anglin, Alexander D. Cameron, Albert P. 
Cornell, Hillier N. Coutlee, George H. Denike, Richard 
W. Garrett, Charles E. Jarvis, Henry. Knox, Frederick 
Koyl, Hugh N. McDonald, Alfred A. Mordy, John L. 
Reeve, David B. Rutherford, John M. Stewart. 

LL, D: 


George Paxton Young, M.A., Professor of Metaphysics 

and Ethics, University College, Toronto. 
; D. Dz 

Rev. James P. Sheraton, B.A., Principal of the Protes- 

tant Episcopal Divinity School, Toronto. 
>. GOLD MEDALLISTS. 

Classics—C, J. Cameron, Lochiel. ; 

Mental and Moral Philosophy—J. Hay, Pinkerton. 

History and English Literature—R. Ferguson, Owen 
Sound. ; 

Political Economy—-A. McLeod, South Finch. 

. HONOR MEN. 

History—H. T. Shibley, B.A., Kingston, rst class. 

Latin—C. |. Cameron, Lochiel; 1st class. 

Latin—A. L. Smith, Cornwall, 2nd class. 

Greek—C. J. Cameron, Lochiel, rst class, 

Mathematics, 1st year—A. Givan, Campbellford, znd 
class, 

Chemistry, 1st year—W. Nicol, Cataraqui, 2nd class. - 

Mental and Moral Philosophy—J. Hay, Pinkerton, Ist 
class, : 








History—R. Ferguson, Owen Sound, rst class. 
History—J. R. Johnston, Chesterville, 2nd class. 
English Literature--R. Ferguson, 1st class. 
English Literature—J. R. Johnston, 2nd class. 
; enteal Economy—A. McLeod, South Finch, rst 
class. 


‘PRIZE AND SCHOLARSHIP LIST. 
UNIVERSITY PRIZES, 1882, 


John Hay (Governor General's), For the highest rank 
at the sessional examination of the graduating class. 

William J. Shanks. Fora Prize Poem. 

Daniel McTavish, M.A. (Lewis). For the best Lecture 
on Matt. vi., 9-13. 

James Murray, B.A. (Almonte). 
prayer for the forenoon service. 

Thomas H. McGuirl (Carmichaelj, For the best Essay 
on the Stationary Steam Engine and Locomotive. 

Daniel McTavish, M.A. (Chancellor's, No. 1). For the 
best Essay on the question : Should the study of Classics 
be optional or compulsory ? 

John F. Kidd (Chancellor's, No. 3), 
on the question : 


For the best model of 


For the best Essay 
How best to develop Brain power ? 


SCHOLARSHIPS—(ARTS,} 


Glass Memorial, ($35)—Junior Mathematics—A. EK 
McColl, Campbellford. 

Grant, ($48)—Junior Philosophy—Alex. McLeod, South 
Finch. 

Toronto, ($60, close)—Junior Physics—J. A. Brown, 
Beaverton. 

Kingston, ($35)—French and German—M. H. Folger, 
Kingston. 

McGillivray, (g50)—Junior Latin—G. W. Mitchell, 
Glasgow, and J. M. Snowden, Kincardine, (equal.)  - 

Nickle ($50)—Natural Science—S, W. Dyde, Ottawa, 
with Honor of Grant. ; : 

Cataraqui, ($50) — History—R. Ferguson, Owen Sound. 

McIntyre, (#50, close)—Senior Mathematics—A, _Gan- 
dier, Fort Colonge. P.Q., with Honor of Cataraqui. 

Church, No. 1, (#65, close)—]unior Greek—G. R. Lang, 
Carleton Place. 

Church, No. 2, ($60, close)—English Literature—J, J. 
Wright, Peterboro, with Honor of Glass Memorial. 

Buchan, No. 1, (#50)—Senior Philosophy—John Hay, 
Pinkerton. 

Buchan, No. 2, ($100)—Senior Physics~-John Young, 
Colborne. . . 

McNab & Horton, (#75, close)—Senior Mathematics — 
Henry Halliday, Renfrew. ‘ 


- *CHOLARSHIPS— (THEOLOGY.) 

Anderson, (#50)—Divinity — Daniel McTavish, M.A,, 
with Honor-of Mackerras Memorial. 

Hugh McLennan, ($25)—Church History— Peter M, 
Pollock, B.A. 

Church of Scotland, No. 4, ($50)—Apologetics and Re- 
lations of Science and Religion—James Bennett, B,A., 
and James Somerville, B.A., (equal.) 

Mackerras Memorial, ($25 in books)—Greek Testament 
Exegesis—Leslie W. Thom. 

Leitch Memorial, No. 2, ($80 a year for 3 years) —Epis- 
tles to Romans and Hebrews in Greek; Ps. I-XXV_ in 
Hebrew ; Butler's Analogy—A. R. Linton, B.A. 

Spence, ($60)—Junior Hebrew—James Murray, B.A, 
with Honor of Hugh McLennan. 


CLASS PRIZES, 1882. 


(Awarded on the Results of the Monthly Examinations 
during the Session.) 


Junior Greex.—G. W. Mitchell, J. M. Snowden, W, 
Clyde, A. E, McColl. . 
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- Senior Latin.—C. J. Cameron. 

Jontor Latin.—J. M. Snowden and G. W. Mitchell, 
(equal), W. Clyde, A. E. McColl, J. J. Wright, M. H. 
Folger, R. M. Dennistoun, J. J. Douglass. 

SENIOR FrRENCH.—Miss A. L, Fowler. 

Junior Frencu anp Gurman.—Miss J, A. Hooper and 
M. H. Folger, (equal). 

History.—Robert Ferguson. 

RHETORIC AND ENGLISH LITERATURE.—Wm. 
Prize for essay—J. J. Wright. 

Junior CHeEMistry.—Miss M. M. Spooner, D. M. 
Stewart, A. Shortt. 

SENIOR CHEMIstTrRY.—A. C. Morris, W. Nicol, 

SENtor Puysics.—John Young. 

Junior Puysics.—Arpad Givan, John Young. 
Merit—James Connell. ‘ 

Junior MaTHematics.—J. J. Wright, A. E. McColl, R. 
M. Dennistoun. ; 

Senior MATHEMATICS.—R. J. McLennan, A. Gandier. 

Junior Hesprew.—James Murray, A. R. Linton. 

Divinity anp ApvoLocetics.—D. McTavish and A. R. 
Linton, (equal.) 

'_ CuHurcu Histtory.—For essay on “Christ and other 
Religions ''—James Somerville. 


PASSMEN IN ARTS. 
JUNIOR PHYSICS, 


A. Givan, Campbellford ; J. Young, Colborne ; J. Con- 
nell, Dundas ; J. R. Johnston, Centreville ; A. K, McLeod, 
Laggan ; R.K. Ovens, Wilton ; J. A. Brown, Beaverton ; 
J. A. Grant, Guelph ; J. R. O'Reilly, Kingston. 


JUNIOR MATHEMATICS, 


J. J. Wright, Peterboro; A. E. McColl, Campbellford ; 
Miss M. M. Spooner, Glenburnie; R. M. Dennistoun, 
Peterboro; Miss E. S. Fitzgerald, St. Catharines; J. J. 
Douglass, Peterboro; W.Clyde, Cataraqui; W. P. Cham- 
berlain, Morrisburg; G. W. Mitchell, Glasgow; J. R. 
Shannon, Kingston; V. Hooper, Kingston, and M. Mc- 
Kinnon, Brown's Corners, P.E.1., equal; J. M. Dupuis, 
Kingston; J. R. O'Reilly ; A. D. Cartwright, Kingston. 


JUNIOR LATIN, 


G. W. Mitchell, and J. M. Snowden, Kincardine, equal ; 
fi Douglass; John Marshall, Cobden; W. Clyde, J. 

Wright, A. E, McColl, M. H. Folger, Kingston; 
Johnson Henderson, Nova Scotia; R. M. Dennistoun, 
G.R. Lang, Carleton Place; J. Armour, Perth; J. W. H. 
Milne, Maxwell ; M. McKinnon, Miss A. L, Fowler, King- 
ston; S. Crawford, Kingston; R. J. Sturgeon, Bradford ; 
Miss Josephine Hooper, Kingston; W. J. Drummond, 
Toledo; W. P. Chamberlain, C. L. Herald, Dundas. 

JUNIOR GREEK. 


G. W. Mitchell, J. M. Snowden, John Marshall, A. E. 
McColl, Wm. Clyde, G. R. Lang, M. McKimmon, J. W. 
H. Milne, W. J. Drummond, N. S. Mullan, Fergus; S. 
Crawford, F, W. Johnson, Guelph. 

JUNIOR FRENCH. 


M. H. Folger ; Miss Josephine Hooper; A.G. Farrell, 
Kingston; J. F. Carmichael, Calumette, I. ; J. R. Shan- 
non. 


Nicol. 


General 


JUNIOR GERMAN. 
Miss Josephine Hooper; M. H. Folger; G. F. Hender- 


son, Kingston ; Miss J. H. Greaves, Kingston; A. G. Far- 
rell; J. R. Shannon. 


JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. 


Miss Maggie M. Spooner ; D. W. Stewart, Renfrew; A. 
Shortt, Walkerton ; A. McRossie, Kingston; A. Ferguson, 
Kingston ; D. E. Mundell, Kingston; W. Chambers, Sun- 
bury; ZZ. J. Macdonnell, Morrisburg ; A. L. Smith, Corn- 





wall; Miss J. H. Greaves; H. M. McCuaig, Kingston; N. 
S. Fraser, Newfoundland ; J. A. Brown ; A.~McLachlan, 
Erin; A. G. Farrell; J. McLeod, Belfast, P.E.I. ; A. Thom- 
son, Walkerton; J. M. Shaw, Lyn; C. A. Scott, Sarnia; 
J. Kennedy, Pembroke. 

JUNIOR PHILOSOPHY.—Mental and Moral. 

S. W. Dyde, Ottawa; Alex. McLeod, South Finch ; 
Arpad Givan ; Alex. L. Smith; Robert Ferguson, Owen 
Sound; Jacob Steele, Pinkerton ; George F, Henderson ; 
Donald Munro, South Finch; Jas. A. Brown; A. Mc- 
Rossie ; Stephen Childerhose, Cobden; Robert Gow, Wal- 
laceburg ; J. M. Shaw; John Young, Colborne; Arch. 
Ferguson. 

Metaphysics, Ethics and Political Economy Only. 
W. Hay, Paisley; Andrew Paterson, Richmond, P.Q. 
Political Economy Only. 

A. C. Morris, Toronto; W. Morris, Toronto. 


NATURAL SCIENCE, 


S. W. Dyde; G. Y. Chown, Kingston; N. S. Fraser; E. 
Forrester, Mailorytown ; H. B. Rathbun, Deseronto: C. 
A. Scott; J. M. Dupuis; J. Steele; A. L. Smith ; W. Cham- 
bers; J. Young ; J. 8. Skinner, Kingston ; R. C. Murray ; 
I. Wood; H. W. Westlake, Exeter; J. R. O'Reilly. 

HISTORY. 

A. Gandier, Fort Coulonge, P.Q.; R. Ferguson; A.C, 
Morris; W. Morris; J. R. Campbell, Smith's Falls; G. 
F. Henderson ; A. J. Stevenson, Minden; W. Chambers; 
“E. J. Macdonnell; D. E. Mundell ; R. G. Feek, Guelph ; 
J. Kennedy ; J. A. Brown ; T. G. Marquis, Chatham, N.B. 

RHETORIC AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

W. Nicol, Cataraqui; |. J. Wright; J. M. Snowden; 
Miss M. M. Spooner; J. Cooke, Cataraqui; G. F. Hen- 
derson ; N. S. Fraser; C. A. Scott; D, E, Mundell; J. W. 
H. Milne; J. J. Douglass; W. P. Chamberlain and S. 
Crawford, equal; J. Armour, Perth; A. J. Goold, King- 
ston; R. M. Dennistoun; R. J. Sturgeon; R. H. Pringle, 
Brampton ; J. Marshall; |. F. Smith, Maxwell ; W. J 
Kidd, Carp ; Godfrey Shore, Lansdowne; C. L. Herald. 

SENIOR PHYSICS. 

John Young, Isaac Wood, Kingston. 

SENIOR MATHEMATICS, 


R. J. McLennan, Lindsay; J. Connell, Dundas; A. 

Gandier ; H. Halliday, Renfrew; G. Y. Chown. 
SENIOR LATIN. 

C.J. Cameron, Lochiel; A. Gandier; G. F. Hender- 
son ; J. Cooke; Wm. Nicol, Cataraqui; D. W. Stewart ; 
H. R. Grant, New Glasgow, N.S., and A&. J. Macdon- 
nell, equal; L. Perrin, Kincardine, and H, Halliday, equal ; 
R. J. McLennan, A. McLachlan and J. Kennedy, equal ; 
J. P. McNaughton, Dominionville ; H.M. McCuaig. 

Messrs. A. Thomson and R. C. Murray have passed the 
supplementary examination in Senior Latin. 

*: SENIOR GREEK. 

C. J. Cameron; D. W. Stewart; J. Connell ; J. Cooke ; 
H. R. Grant and H. Halliday, equal ; R. J]. McLennan ; 
L. Perrin; R. K. Ovens; G. Y, Chown. 

SENIOR FRENCH. 
Alex. McLeod ; Miss J. H. Greaves ; Miss A. L. Fowler. 
SENIOR CHEMISTRY. 

W. Nicol ; A.C, Morris ; H. R.Duff, Kingston ; E. For- 

rester ; W. Morris; Miss A. L. Fowler. 


SENIOR PHILOSOPHY.—Mental and Moral. 


John Hay, Pinkerton ; Adam Shortt ; J. Murray, Pic- 
tou, N.S.; R. H. Pringle ; John McLeod ; J. A. Grant 
R. C. Murray ; W. J. Shanks, Belleville; R: G. Feek. 
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PASSMEN IN THEOLOGY. 


CHURCH HISTORY. 

D. McTavish, Scone ; J. Murray, Pictou, N.S.; A. R, 
Linton, Orono; P. M. Pollock, Kingston ; J, Bennett. 
Montreal ; L. W. Thom, Belleville ; J. Moore, Phillip- 
ston; G. McArthur, Kincardine; D. Forrest, Mount 
Albert ; D. A. McLean, Stormont ; J. Dow, Montreal : 
A. McLaren, Lakeside ; W. S. Smith, Scotland. 

JUNIOR HEBREW. 

J. Murray; A. R. Linton ; D. McTavish, J. Moore and 
J. Somerville, equal ; P. M. Pollock ; J. Bennett ; L. W. 
Thom ; J. Dow. 

SENIOR HEBREW, 

W. S. Smith. 

TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

A. R. Linton ; J. Moore; J. Bennett; P. M. Pollock ; 
A. McLaren ; W. S. Smith ; J. Dow, D. A. McLean, D. 
Forrest and L. W. Thom, equal. 

NEW TESTAMENT EXKEGESIS. 

D, McTavish; A. R. Linton; L. W. Thom; J. Ben- 
nett ; G. McArthur and J. Moore, equal; P. M. Pollock 
and J. Dow, equal ; W. S. Smith. 

DIVINITY. 


D. McTavish ; A. R. Linton ; J. Murray; J. Bennett ; 
. Somerville ; J. Moore; P. M. Pollock ; J. Dow; L. 


Thom; D. A. McLean; D. Forrest; G. Shore, 
Lansdowne. 
APOLOGETICS. 
A. R. Linton ; D. McTavish; J. Somerville ; J. Moore; 


J. Dow ; A. McLaren ; G. McArthur ; D. Forrest. . 


"MEETINGS. 3* 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL. 


HE Annual Meeting of the University Council was 
held in the Senate Room on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, 25th April. The attendance of members was quite 
large, including Hon. Alexander Morris, M.P.P., Toronto ; 
Rev. Dr. Wardrope, Guelph ; Rev. Dr. Bell, Walkerton ; 
A. T. Drummond, LL.D., Montreal ; Rev. Dr. Jardine, 
Brockville ; Rev. James Carmichael, King; D. B. Mc- 
Tavish, M.A., Ottawa, besides a large number of mem- 
bers resident in the city, and the Professors and Trustees 
of the College. Principal Grant occupied the chair and 
constituted the meeting with prayer. 

Mr. James Burgess, M.A., Sydenham, was elected a 
member vice W. H, Fuller, M.A., deceased. 

A most important discussion then took place relative to 
the propriety of changing the time of holding the matricula- 
tion examinations from October to June. The Registrar, 
A. P. Knight, M.A., set the ball rolling by making a good 
speech in favor of the change. He advocated also the 
establishment of local centres of examination, at such 
points in the Dominion as London, Toronto, Whitby, 
Quebec, St. John and Halifax. 

At these places presiding examiners might be appointed 
by the Senate, and tothese the examination questions could 
be sent. The examination would have to be conducted in 





ed with it ; now it required two weeks at least. 


every particular as it was in Kingston, and the answer- 
papers of matriculants would have to be sent to the Uni- 
versity authorities to be read and valued by the University 
examiners. Mr. Knight pointed out that such a plan 
would be in harmony with the wishes of High School: 
masters, who would be glad to be freed from the incon- 
venience of having intending matriculants attending 
school for the month of September. He thought, also, 
that students would prefer to be examined in June, be- 
cause their studies would then be fresh in their minds. 
The University, too, would be likely to be benefitted, be- 
cause as the examination would be brought within reach 
ofa larger number of students, the attendance at lectures 
would be likely to be largely increased, 

Hon. Mr. Morris asked the Principal his views con- 
cerning the proposed change. ‘ : 

Dr. Grant-said he was inclined to favor it, (1) because 
it would tend to lighten the labors of High School mas- 


_ters, and (2) because it would give the Professors more 


time for class-work. Twenty years ago matriculation was 
a small affair ; now it is a most important matter, Then, 
two days were sufficient to do all necessary work connect. 
A. third 
reason for favoring the change was that a student, failing 
to pass in June, would probably resolve to attend a High 
School for a year longer, and this was the very thing 
Queen's wished many students to do. 

Rev. Dr. Wardrope and Dr. McCammon spoke in favor 
of the change, after which a committee was appointed to 
draft the details of the scheme and recommend its adop- 
tion by the Trustees for inauguration in 1883. 

IMPORTANT FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Mr. Drummond asked for a statement of the University 
finances. The Principal said that although much had 
been nobly done by the alumni and friends of Queen's, 
many things yet remained undone. Two new Professors 
were needed in the worst way; $1,300 per annum would 
be needed to replace revenue lost to College through the 
difficulties hampering the Temporalities Board ; $500 
more at least would be needed on account of the retire. 
ment of Rev, Dr. Williamson, and a considerable yearly 
sum to make good the fall of income from investments. 
Altogether $7,500 per annum, representing a capital of 
$120,000, would be needed to put the College in a reason- 
ably good position. He suggested as the best way of 
raising the money the plan of appealing to friends and 
inducing them to guarantee a fixed sum for six years. 
Three friends had offered to become responsible for $1,000 
of it, conditionally upon the remaining $6,500 being se- 
cured. This scheme was also heartily approved of by 
Mr. Drummond, Rev. Dr. Smith and others, and a come 
mittee appointed to urge its adoption by the Trustees. 

ELECTION OF COUNCIL MEMBERS, 

The result of the voting for election of Members of 
Council was submitted, from which it appeared that the 
following gentlemen were chosen Councillors for five 
years: Jf. M. Machar, .M.A., K. N. Fenwick, M.A,, 
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M.D., both of Kingston ; A. T. Drummond, B.A., LL.B., 
Montreal; Rev. W. B. Curran, M.A., Hamilton; A. B. 
McCallum, M.A., Listowel. The first four names on the 
list are those of retiring Councillors re-elected. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


HE Annual Meeting of the College Board of Trus- 
tees occurred in the Senate Room on Thursday, 
27th April. There were present Chancellor Fleming, 
Ottawa ; Principal Grant; Hon. A. Morris, Rev. D. J. 
Macdonnell, James Maclennan, Q.C., and John Michie, 
Toronto ; D. B. Maclennan, Q.C., Cornwall; Rev. Dr. 
Wardrope, Guelph ; Rev. Dr. Bain, Perth; Rev. R. J. 
Laidlaw, Hamilton ; Rev. Dr. Smith, G. M. Macdonnell, 
G. Davidson and C. F. Ireland, Kingston, the latter being 
Secretary of the meeting. 


FINANCES. 


The finanaces of the college were consiclered at great length 


and the conclusions ot the meeting embodied in the fol- 


lowing series of resolutions, which 


adopted : 


That to enable the University of Queen's College to 
overtake its growing work and maintain its efficiency it is 
necessary to provide for the increase of its annual 
revenue ; 

That in conformity with the suggestion of the University 
Council it is resolved that an appeal be made to the grad- 
uates and friends of the University: to subscribe to its 
revenue in the following manner,— 

1, That inasmuch as an additional revenue of $7,500 is 
immediately required, subscriptions be solicited, payable 
in annual instalments, during five years, in such sums as 
the donors shall see fit to give, the tirst instalment to be 
payable on the ist day of , 1883 ; 

2. That inasmuch as it is further necessary to provide 
for the growth of the University during the currency of 
said 5 years, any subscription in excess of said sum of 
$7,500, if received, be funded to meet any increase of ex- 
penditure that may become essentially necessary during 
the said period of 5 years ; 

3. That all donations and legacies, which may be re- 
ceived and not especially designated, be funded in orde 
to meet the increased expenditure of institution. : 

4. That a Central Committee, composed of Principal 
Grant, A. Gunn, M.P., G. M. Macdonnell, Rev. Dr. 
Smith and R. V. Rogers, be appointed to carry out this 
proposal, and that such Committee be empowered to ap- 
point special committees elsewhere, to adopt such other 
means for accomplishing results as they may see fit. 


were unanimously 





CHANGE OF EXAMINATIONS. 


In regard to the University Council's recommendation, , 


that the time for matriculation examinations be changed 
until the term of holding them best suits the High 
Schools, namely, at their closing, and to institute at the 
same time local ceutres of examination, in addition to 
Kingston, the Trustees expressed their full concurrence, 
and referred the matter to the Senate to be perfected for 
going into operation next year. The Matriculation ex- 
aminations next year, therefore, will be held in mid-sum- 
mer instead of in the fall. 


RESIGNATION OF DR. WILLIAMSON. 


Dr. Williamson’s resignation as Professor of Physics 








was accepted, but as he placed his services at the disposal 
of the Board, he was elected Astronomer and Observer of 
the University with the status of a Professor. He will re- 
ceive an annual grant of $500 from the Dominion Govern- 
ment, 

Dr. Williamson was also re-elected Vice-Principal, and 
remains a member of the Senate, so that although relieved 
of much work the College will have the advantage of his 
counsel and experience. 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURERS, &C. 


Rev. Donald Ross, B.D., of Lachine, was appointed 
Lecturer on Apologetics, and Rev R. Campbell, M.A., of 
Renfrew, Lecturer on Political Economy, next session. 
Both gentlemen are graduates of the University. 

A Committee was appointed to consider the question of 
appointing a successor to Dr, Williamson, and to suggest 
such other additions to the teaching staff as may be re- 
quired, the committee to have full power to act, and, if 
necessary, to call a special meeting of the Trustees. 

The Board of Trustees are evidently going to combine 
prudence and energy. During the past four years they 
have made the revenue and expenditure of the College 
balance, and do not wish to make appointments until they 
know what income they have to work upon, 

The action of the Committee in applying for Dominion 
Legislation, in regard to the Act of Incorporation, was 
sustained, and the Committee thanked for their exertions 
in the matter. 

Seven members of the Board retired by rotation, and 
the following gentlemen were elected to fill their places, 
the four first-named being re-elected: Rev. Thomas 
Wardrope, D.D., Guelph ; Rev. Donald Ross, M.A., B.D., 
Lachine, Q.; Dr. Boulter, M.P.P., Stirling; Hon. Judge 
Dennistoun, Peterboro; Rev. R. Campbell, M.A., Mon- 
treal ; A. T. Drummond, B.A., LL.B., Montreal tes 
Bethune, Wingham. 





ALMA MATER SOCIETY, 
A‘ the last regular meeting of this Society, held on 
22nd April, the annual report of the Journat staff 
was received and considered. During the discussion 
which atteaded the aduption of the report, the question of 
letting the printing contract for 1882-1883 was warmly 
debated, it being contended by several members of the 
Society that the Kingston News should have the prefer- 
ence, inasmuch as the Whig had received it a year ago at 
a higher tender than that of the News. A motion was 
ultimately put forward granting the contract to the News 
at the same figure paid this session to the Whig, This 
motion was carried, but at a special meeting of the Society 
convened for the purpose, on Tuesday, 25th April, the 
motion was reconsidered. At the last-mentioned meeting 
tenders were received from the Whig and News offices, but 
as the friends of the latter office were in the majority, the 
contract was, on motion, awarded to the News, although 

at a higher figure than the tender of the Whig. 
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The Board of liditors for 1882-83 is composed of the 
following gentlemen : 


Law—Mr. H. M. Mowat, B.A. 

Divinity—Mr. J. Somerville, B.A. 

Medicine—Messrs, T. A. Moore and W. G. Anglin, 

Arts—Messrs. W. J. Shanks and E. H. Britton, ‘83; 
G. F. Henderson, A. G. Farrell, and A. McLachlan, ‘84: 
F, W. Johnson, R. M. Dennistoun, ‘85. 3 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. S. Skinner, ‘83. 


MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


Brief Report of Mr. George Macarthur's Address to the 
Members of the Missionary Association, 8th April, ‘82. 


VY ENTLEMEN,—* * * * * Never was there so 
much interest taken in missions since the time of 

the Apostles as at present. This isa happy sign of the 
times. Mission work is essential to the life of any Church, 
and without a healthy missionary spirit the Church is 
‘false to the very object of its existence, viz., the promul- 
gation of the gospel. Christ Himself was the first great 
missionary, For a number of years He went about con- 
tinually preaching the Kingdom of God and teaching Hs 
disciples, When He had fully taught them the scheme of 
redemption He said to them, ‘ Go ye intoall the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” They were 
furnished with every weapon they needed to carry out the 
Saviour’s parting injunction. Yet how slowly did they 
come to a personal understanding of what was involved 
in the truths which they taught! Alas! how slow has 
been the onward march of the Church ever since. Torn 
by internal factions, and persecuted by foes, she, toa la- 
mentable extent, has forgotten that she was organized to 
carry the lamp of life to every creature. Even in times 
of peace the call from Macedonia was but feebly attended 
to. Although some of the churches in Canada are 100 
years old, they never dreamt of sending missionaries to 
destitute parts until about 35 years ago. Wise men 
shook their heads and said the scheme was a mad one. 
Nevertheless, the success of the Church dates from the 
origin of missions. This is not to be wondered at, for the 
Church cannot live except through continual growth. 
She can exist only by an enlargement of her boundaries. 
Our own Society has existed for many years, but it is only 
lately that the idea of sending missionaries to parts not 
overtaken by the Church occurred tous. Last year we 


employed five students, who did us noble service. What 
is the result, financially? We have more than three 
times the amount we had last year in the treasury. This 


encouraged us to employ eight students for the summer of 
1882. Two of these go to the North-West. 

Many of you purpose doing service for the Great 
Master. Your first duty is to consecrate yourselves soul 
and body, yea, and all that you have, to Him. When, 
after giving in your name to the Home Mission Com- 
mittee, the list of names comes out and you find yourself 
appointed to labour in acertain field, you should look 
upon that field as the spot where God intended you to 
labor. But it is sometimes otherwise. Some complain of 
their lot. This ought not to be, for, depend upon it, you 
will never regret it, if you go according to appointment. 

If you are a person of meek and lowly disposition, you 
will find that the people will rally around you and support 
you in every good work. If you are of a haughty, proud 
disposition, you should never accept of a charge, and do 
not blame the people if they give you the cold shoulder. 
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After arriving at your new sphere of labour your first 
duty is to get acqnainted with the people. Do so by 
visiting them at their homes, never forgetting that you are 
a witness-bearer for Christ. , 

Do not forget the young. Always speak to them 
kindly. Show them that religion is not a gloomy thing. 
It will be your duty to win the people, but do not de it by 
flattery. Let it rather be by telling them the truth in 
love. Do not be satisfied with merely teaching young 
and old. Try and bring them toa saving knowledge of 
the truth. - 

Many temptations will surround you. Amusements, 
such as hunting, fishing, croquet-playing, boating, &c., 
will tend to lead your mind away from your real work, 
and many precious hours, which should be spent in 
winning souls for Christ, will be frittered away. - Do not 
spend too much time thinking over the results of your 
work, You cannot do the work of the Holy Spirit.” All 
you can do is to proclaim the whole truth, as God com- 
manded. Do this and He will bless your labours, but 
try to please unregenerate men by withholding the truth 
and you displease your Master. 

What, then, is the best method of presenting the truth ? 
Is it advisable to use books on Homiletics, or Helps for 
the Pulpit?” If you are determined to preach on single 
texts, probably such books would be of some use to those 
who have not taken a course in theology. But it is not 
wise to use short texts It is better to take long por- 
tions of Scripture. Use a good commentary, a Con- 
cordance and your Bible. Study the passage thoroughly. 
Read your commentary carefully. Master it, and illus- 
trations will come in upon you in various ways. 

I have no sympathy with those who use other people's 
sermons, and by so doing virtually publish them as their 
own. Ifone cannot preach the gospel without acting so dis- 
honestly, let him go at something else, lest he encumber 
ground which another, who is willing to toil honestly, 
might occupy. Finally, remember that at best you are 
but weak earthen vessels, and that of yourselves you can 
do nothing, but through Christ strengthening you you 
can do all things. Then pray earnestly for His presence 
and guidance. Spend much of your time in secret com- 
munion with God. The praying missionary will be the 
successful one. May the God of all grace equip you for 
your glorious work, aud may He crown your efforts with 
success. 
: = 


«2 COLLEGE WoriD. 





ee University of Sydney recently opened its classes 

and degrees to women, and has just received a gift 
of $25,000 for the endowment of scholarships tenable by 
either young men or women. 


Tue statue of the late Prof. Silliman, now being 
modelled by Prof. John F. Weir, will be placed on the 
college campus at Yale.—Harvard Herald. 


THe Sophomores at Cornell are receiving thorough 
training in essay writing. Schemes of the essays are first 
prepared. These are then criticised and returned and 
the essays written. These are also criticised and returned 
to be rewritten.—Ex. 


DartTMouTH has turned its College government over to 
a Committee on Discipline, composed of four Seniors, 
three Juniors, two Sophomores and one Freshman. The 
discipline of Franklin College has recently been turned 
over to the Grand Jury.—Hz. . 


THE new athletic grounds at Yale cover thirty acres, 
with tennis, archery, cricket and foot-ball fields, three 
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‘base-ball fields and a rifle range. The college authorities 
bear half the expense of the grounds.—Ex. 


AT Illinois College those students who reach a certain 
standard in daily recitations are excused from examina- 
tions. The plan is giving general satisfaction. 


THE Sophomores protest against the folly of reading 
Latin and Greek authors whose works have never been 
deemed worthy of a published translation —Hobart 
Herald. 


Mr. John S. Slater, of Connecticut, has given $1,000,000 
for the education of the coloured people of the South. 


Pror. Green, the first coloured graduate at Harvard, is 
talked of as President ot Howard College, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Pror. W. D. Whitney, of Harvard, has received from 
Emperor William the position in Order of Merit made 
vacant by the death of Thomas Carlyle. 


Cotumsta College is to have a new library building in 
the near future. It is to be 120 feet long, 106 feet wide, 
and r1o1 feet high. It will be built at the cost of $250,000. 


A NEw dormitory is to be built at Williams Ccllege next 
vacation, costing in the neighbourhood of $100,000. The 
new edifice takes its rise from the generosity of ex- 
Governor Morgan.—Ex.. 

Wacker Hail, finest of the Amherst College buildings, 
was burned March 29. Insurance on hall and: contents, 
$72,000. The Shepard cabinet of minerals alone was 
valued at $80,000.—Ex. 





‘> PERSONAL? 





S. ANGLIN, M.D., '82, has removed to Omaha 
e for the practice of his profession. 

W. W. Dary, B.A., "80, has located in Winnipeg, 
Man. 

T. A. Etniott, B.A., ‘79, of Brockville, attended Con- 
vocation, and was warmly received by his old friends. 

J. E, Gausraitu, M.D., '80, of Whitby, has been visit- 
ing friends in the city. 

At Convocation the four following graduates in Medi- 
cine were presented with the prizes and certificates of 
merit won by them last year: R.W. Garrett and D. B. 
Rutherford, House-Surgeoncies of General Hospital ; J. 
‘M. Stewart and A. P. Cornell, Demonstratorships of 
Anatomy. 

JOHN A. McArTHOR, B.A, '80, of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, was present at Convocation. 

Hucu McMiLtay, B.A.,, '80, of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, will spend the summer as a missionary in 
Dakota. 


“SDE Nesis NosintBus.< 


T is rumoured that an entirely new curriculum is in 

course of preparation for adoption at Queen's, It is 
to be optional with the present course, and will lead to the 
degree of M.S. (MasTErR oF SocioLocy). We have suc- 
ceeded in securing a general outline of the proposed 
course, which is given below: 

(With apologies to Cornell Eva.) 
FIRST YEAR, 
(1.) Theoretical foot-ball; (2.) Rudiments of euchre ; 





(3.) Billiards; (4.) Lessons on singing «Old Grimes;” 
{5.) Practical cigarette smoking ; (6.) Lectures “On the 
necessity of voting a straight ticket ;" (7.) Laboratory 
practice at Tim Doolan’s; (8.) Gymnasium. 

SECOND YEAR. 

(1.) Lectures on Cutting; (2.) “Tim's” laboratory 
work ; (3) Lectures on the philological bearing of swearing ; 
(4.) The theory and practice of operatic singing. (Book 
recommended for consultation, Sullivan's “Pirates of 
Penzance.) (5.) Historical researches in cigar smoking ; 
(6.) Rifle company practice; (7.) Instruction in ‘ mash- 


ing; (8.) Pros and cons of dancing. 
: THIRD YEAR. 
(1.) Tim's “Jab.;" (2.) Comparative anatomy of the 


“ Pony ;” (3.) Gymnasium exercises; (4.) Different forms 
of smoking; (5.) Lectures on killing time; (6.) Operatic 
singing, (‘ Patience") ; (7.) Practical jokes (on Sopho- 
mores and Freshmen) ; (8.) Practical experiments in mix- 
ing drinks. 

FOURTH YEAR, 

(1.) Tim's; (2.) Lectures on Apy:roved methods of 
dodging creditors ; (3.) Advanced smoking; (4.) Flirting ; 
(5.) Lessons in A®sthetics; (6.) Lectures on borrowing 
money ; (7.) Lectures on the antiquity and historic use- 
fulness of the ‘‘Concursus Iniquitatis ;” (8.) Final review 
of laboratory work. (Candidates will be examined chiefly 
on ‘“‘eye-openers,”” ‘‘earthquakes," cocktails" and 
“ mashes."’) 


Our Sophomores may congratulate themselves on the 
harmlessness and general innocence of this year's Fresh- 
man class. The following letter, which was recently con- 
fiscated and published in an American paper, furnishes a 
glimpse of the extent to which class rivalry is carried in 
certain American colleges : 

‘Dear Mother,—I am not making so much progress as 
I expected in my studies, because there's a great deal else 
to attend to here. But we have lively times. I have just 
returned from the funeral of Billy Cook. He was shot 
last Tuesday night because he wouldn't allow the Sophs 
to take off his pantaloons and paint his legs red and 
green, barber pole fashion. This is the last degree con- 
ferred on the 'reshmen by the Sophs. 

I wish you would send me a six-shooter, one hundred 
cartridges, and a double-barreled shot-gun. We ain't a- 
going to stand any more nonsense from the Sophs. After 
prayers this morning our class were all busy making sand- 
bags. We're going to put it in the top of our building, 
and intend to mount it with a six-pound cannonade. The 
losses in our class have been pretty heavy this week. 
John Hilton is very low with a bullet in his stomach, and 
Seward Livingstone is not expected to recover from the 
stab in his side. Jack Rinelander is lamed for life by a 
bullet ia his knee, and Sam Astor has lost the sight of one 
eye froma brickbat. There isn't a whole window left in 
our college building. 

But you wait, mother! You just wait a few days and 
you'll hear something. We're undermining Sophs' 
quarters. We are working day and night. The tunnel is 
now one hundred and twenty yards long. It goes straight 
under the campus and under old Prex's building. We've 
established a communication with his cellar, and 1 tell 
youadram of claret or Burgundy is very nice to have 
after a fellow’s handled a shovel half the night. We shall 
use dynamite. 

Keep shady, mother. There won't be a Soph left by 
this time next week. Your affectionate son, oy 

Tuat boarding-house again. Boy (shouting to his. 
mother, who is sending him for a loaf of bread): “Stale 
or fresh, ma?" Ma (emphatically): “ The stalest they've 
got!" 
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THE prizes presented at Convocation were bound by 
H. S. Smith, bookbinder, Market Square, Kingston. The 
binding and general finish of the books are superior to 
anything we are accustomed to seeing, and reflect great 
credit on our local bindery. : 


On the evening of the 26th April the graduating class 
of the Medical College, together with the representatives 
of the other years, dined at Doolan's restaurant. This, 
the last time they were hkely to meet together, was en- 
joyed by them, the hours, until midnight, being spent in 
Singing aud speechifying. The references to the Faculty 
were cordially received.— Whig. 


“SBON [IOTS.3 
A NEVADA school-teacher died the other day, and 


the local papers announced it under the head of 
“Loss of a Whaler.""—Teacher's Guide. 


A youna lady of the “high esthetic band” in Boston 
invited a common-place young man to meet two minds at 
her home one evening. ‘The c. p. young man responded 
that he was very sorry that, he could not accept, for he 
had a previous engagement to meet four stomachs,—Ex. 





PAYING TOLL. 
A girl, 
A whirl, 
A dance, 
A glance, 
Some coy, coquettish trifling. 
A walk, 
A talk, 
A sweet 
Retreat, 
A pensive sigh half-stifling. 


A gate, 
Quite late, 
Oh, bliss, 
: A kiss, 
“What would my mamma say, sir ?” 
A thick 
Ash stick, 
A whack, 
My back, 
“You're getting quite too gay, sir.” 
—Racine Mercury. 


A CHICAGO naturalist stated in his lecture that a black 
bear could hug seven times as hard asa man, and the 
next time a menagerie visited that town every girl in the 
crowd made eyes,and waved her handkerchief at the black 
bear, and paid him so much attention that he got confused 
and blushed.—Ex. 

INVITING, 
‘As I recall his room," she said,— 
“In Weld it was,-—'t was just too sweet 
For anything. And then how Ned 
Did dote upon that window-seat !’’ 


“ Holworthy rooms like mine,” said I. 

“ Have window-seats that stand alone; 
Their merit, their antiquity : 

Each has a history of its own.” 


‘But still, for me,” the flirt replied, 
“The new ones antecedence take.” 
Then looking down, a blush to hide, 
“The history I'd rather make.” 
—Advocate. 


“ The plot thickens,” as the sophomore said when he 
was attempting todraw an immpossible curve in ana- 
lytics.—Record. 


‘Ts there any Opening here for an intellectual writer ?” 
asked a seedy, red-nosed individual, of an editor. “ Yes, 
my friend,” replied the mar of quills. “A considerate 
carpenter, foreseeing your visit, left an opening for you. 
Turn the knob to the right."—Ex. 


AN IDYLL OF SPRING, 


I lay on the bank of the rippling brook, 
Which flowed beside me with hght murm'ring sound, 
And the bright sky above, and the softly green grass, 
And the fresh budding trees, and all objects around 


Seemed filled with the charm and the sweetness of spring : 
While above me the warm, gentle zephyrs were blowing, 
In the soft, balmy air I was lulled to repose 
By the singing of birds and the brook’s gentle flowing, 


Next day. 


I lie on my lounge ; on the table beside me 
Countless bottles of medicine are ranged around. 
Confound it! I tell you I think that I'll know it, 
Wheu I lie down again on that chilly, damp ground, 
—Yale Record, 


A story is told of a member of a certain theological 
seminary who was so sensitive as to any suspicion of 
plagiarism that he never allowed himself to make the 
slightest quotation without giving authority. On one oc- 
casion he commenced grace at breakfast thus: “ Lord, 
we thank thee that we have awakened from the sleep 
which a writer in the Edinburgh Review has called ‘the 
image of death.’ ""—Ex. 


Professor—‘' Mr. X., can you tell me why the days are 
longer in Summer and shorter in Winter?” Mr. X., 
(with alacrity)—'' Yes, sir ; it's because heat expands and 
cold contracts.""—Tech. 


We stood at the bars as the sun went down 
Behind the hills on a summer day, 

Her eyes were tender and big and brown, 
Her breath as sweet as the new-mown hay. 


Far from the west the faint sunshine 
Glanced sparkling off her golden hair, « 
Those calm, deep eyes were turned towards mine, 
And a look of contentment rested there. 


I see her bathed in the sunlight flood, 
. I see her standing peacefully now ; 
Peacefully standing and chewing her cud, 
As I rubbed her ears—that Jersey cow.—Advocate. 


Pror.—-‘‘Among these may be mentioned the wood, the 
stone and the iron age.” Student (of an anxious inquiring 
turn of mind,)—"What is our age? Prof.—"To judge 
by the class, one would say the age of brass." —Niagara 
Index. 


Tue member of the New Hampshire Legislature, who 
denounced a bill that was under discussion as ‘‘treacher- 
ous as was the stabbing of Czesar by Judas in the Roman 
Capitol,” is now trying to get out of it by saying that he 
used ‘‘by Judas’ as a sort of oath, justas he would say 
“by George” or “by Tunkat.” He says he knew well 
enough it was Hannibal who stabbed Cesar. 


Crass in History (as taught in American Schools).— 
Teacher—‘‘ Who was the first man?" First boy—“ George 
Washington.” Teacher—‘ Next.” Second boy—‘Adam.” 
First boy (indignantly)-—“ I didn't know ‘you meant 
foreigners.”—Ex, ; 
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FLOATING. 


A little boat 
On a lake afloat, 
A young man in the bow, 
A maiden fair 
With nut-brown hair, 
How the scene comes o'er me now. 


‘Twas youth's bright dream, 
And it might seem 

That words of love must come— 
A shrill voice flew 
O'er the waters blue, 

“It's getting late—row hum!” 


The spel! was broke, 
The youth awoke, 
His glimpse of love was flown, 
The maid's a wife, 
Well on in life, 
The youth a bach’ has grown, 
—Racine Mercury. 


THERE were two soldiers lying beneath their blankets, 
looking up at the stars in a Virginia sky. Says Jack: 
‘What made you go into the army, Tom?" —“ Well,” re- 
plied Tom, ‘‘1] had no wife, and loved war. What made 
you go to the war, Jack?” ‘ Well,” he replied, “I hada 
wife and loved peace, so I went." 


THAT HAND. 


We sat alone; your little hand 
Lay on the table by my own. 
Only a little hand, and yet 
I cannot, while I live, forget 
The tremor of profound regret 
When I saw how your hand had grown. 


We parted ; but your little hand 
Lay on the table, cold and fair ; 
Wide was the scope, the numbers spanned 
Three bright-robed queens serene and bland, 
Two rampant jacks, a happy band, 
While I had only one small pair, 
—Amherst Student. 


TEacHER: ‘Class in Geugraphy, stand up. What is 
a straight?" Small boy, next to the foot: “A straight 
beats two pair, three of a k:nd, and generally takes the pot 
—unless some fellow happens to have a cold deck slipped 
up his coat-sleeve.” Teacher: “ Let us pray.”-—E.x. 


Sampson was the most eminent tragedian of his day. 
His last act brought down the house.—E x. 


How weary were this world uncheered by thee ! 

Dear solace of my life, my love, my own ! 

To dwell with thee I'd fling away a throne, 
For, if without thy presence, it would be 
Naught but a place of doom and misery, 

Having known thee, I cannot live alone; 

And rudest, darkest cave of unhewn stone, 
Were brightest home if thou wert there with me! 
The fading glories of Fame’s storied urns, 

Shine not for me! Thou art the archetype 
Of earth’s best joys—that flies, but aye returns! 

Dwelling on thy sweet mouth so rich and ripe, 
When lip to lip the rapturous incense burns, 

T feel thou art my own—my love—my pipe !—Argo. 


Tutor (dictating Greek prose composition) : ‘Tell me, 
slave, where is thy horse?’ Startled Sophomore: “It's 
under my chair, sir; ] wasn't using it.” 


Rat hunting is now on the list of the numerous diver- 
sions for Residence men. It is quite customary for the 
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’ eloped with the whole school.—Ex. 





more hospitable of the denizens of that Paradise to ask 
their friends down to their preserves for a night's hunting. 
The sport is excellent, and the bags generally large, as 
many as three having been killed in ten or fifteen minutes. 
Varsity. 


UNDONE. 


The stars shone bright and the sky was clear, 
The wavelets danced in the moonlight pale, 
The dew fell soft as a sparkling tear ; 
A student waits for the coming mail. 


The letter comes and he gains his room, 
The lake is dark and the night is still. 
I'll tell the cause of his air of gloom, 
‘Twas not from her but-a tailor's bill. 
—Racine Mercury. 


Pror.: ‘From what vegetable do we obtain phos- 
phorus?" Student: “ Fish.—Hobart Herald. 


“JT appress myself, not to the presnt, but to posterity,” 
said the lecturer. ‘ No doubt,” remarked an auditor, 
“and if you keep this up much longer, your audience will 
have arrived."—Ex. 


ONCE more my eager, searching eyes 
A sight of thee hath gladdened ; 

Once more thou bring’st a blest surprise 
To him thy absence saddened. 


Too long thy pearl white hand hath pressed 
That of some other feller, 

Come, let me clasp thee to my breast, 
—My loved and lost umbrella.—Ex. 


‘' PRISONER at the bar," said the Judge, “is there any- 
thing you wish to say before sentence is passed upon you ?” 
The prisoner looked wistfully toward the door,and remark- 
ed that he would like to say good evening if it were agree- 
able tothe company. But they would not let him.—Ex. 


Tuomas Hoop, driving in the country one day, observed 
a notice beside the fence, ‘“ Beware the dog.” Hood 
wrote on the board, '' Ware be the dog?” 


THe Fresh sat in the gallery, 
At the female minstrel show ; 

‘I'm too far back," he sadly said, 
In tones both soft and low. 

‘I'm too far back," he sighed again, 
But he could no farther go, 

I'or he saw a bald professor's head 
Loom up in the forward row.—E£x. 


A SCHOLAR once wrote on his tea-chest, “Tw duces,'"— 
thou teachest !—Evx. 


STupENT (not very clear in his lesson)—‘ That's what 
the author says, anyway.” Professor—‘' I don't want the 
author, I want you.” Student (despairingly)—" Well, 
you've got me."’—Ex. 


Once they started a girls’ seminary in Utah, It flourish. 
ed well, but just in its height of prosperity.the principal 





STAMMERING. 
ROF. SUTHERLAND, of the Canadian Stammering 
Institute, will visit Kingston about May 15th, on the in- 
vitation of several persons requiring treatment. Anyone 
desiring @ permanent cure at a reduced rate, and wishing to- 
jun this class, can address J. C.. ANDERSON, P.O, Box 516, . 


ingston, when circulars, testimonials and all information. 
will be forwarded, 
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HE piesent issue of the “JOURWAL—tHe 
last of the present volume—is a fulfil- 
ment of the letter of our contract with ad- 
_vertisers and subscribers, although, college 
not being in session, no particular interest 
attaches to its appearance. Our last num- 
ber having contained a full report of the 
closing exercises, with announcement of 
‘results of examinations, etc., was looked upon 
by the majority of our friends as the wind- 
ing-up number, and inasmuch as the mem- 
bers of the editorial staff were like the rest 
of the students, 
‘Upon holidays intent,” 
it may be inferred that they were not unwil- 
ling to let them think so. Upon a return of 
calmer judgment, however, we have decided 
to issue the present number, which will be 
mailed to all subscribers, including students 
at their homes. 


With a largely increased staff of editors | 


next session we bespeak for the JOURNAL 
continued success, and freedom from the 
Numerous imperfections which the past 


year’s limited and altasethey inadequate 
Editorial Board have striven to remedy with 
only partial success, 





UR printing contract with the Kingston 
Whig office terminates with the pre- 
sent number of the JOURNAL, and in taking 
leave of our printers we desire to express our 
high appreciation of the uniform courtesy, 
liberality and desire to please which have 
characterized the attaches of the Whig 
office with whom we have been thrown into 
contact, from proprietor to ‘‘typo.” As to 
the quality of the work done we need say 
nothing, having received time and again the 
most flattering encomiums from those best 
able to judge of the general excellence of our 
publication. 
The JourNAL will be printed next session 
at the Daily News office in this city. 





HE Alumni and friends of Queen’s are 
requested to contribute with™ more 
freedom to the columns of the JourNAL dur- 
ing the ensuing session. Articles of a liter- 
ary character will be more especially wel- 
comed, as it is the desire of the incoming 
editorial staff to improve the literary tone of 
the paper. 

In this connection we might also remind 
undergraduates that we largely depend upon 
their assistance in maintaining a Personal col- 
umn, and that information concerning the 
whereabouts and successes of Alumni will be 
very acceptable. 





B* a perusal of the Calendar for 1882-83, 
which has just been issued, we notice 
that the students of medicine at the Royal 
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College here are to be offered two medals 
for competition next session—a silver medal 
to the student who stands highest at the 
Primary examination, and a gold medal to 
the student holding a similar position at the 
Final. The medals are the gift of Dr. Mur- 
doch Mathesson, of Queensland, a graduate 
in medicine of this University. 





HE Senate intimates to candidates for 
Matriculation that, after Session 1882- 
3, the Matriculation Examinations will be 
held in midsummer. Scholarships and rank 
will be determined by these, but supplement- 
ary examinations will be held on the last 
Wednesday of September. Local centres of 
examination will also be established. 

For the determination of such _ local 
centres as shall be of most general conveni- 
ence, intending candidates are requested to 
intimate to the Registrar their intention of 
presenting themselves for the Matriculation 
of Session 1883-4 not later than r5th 
April, 1883. In the meantime the Senate is 
prepared to make arrangements for candi- 
dates to be examined at the following 
places :—Kingston, Lindsay, Hamilton, 
Carleton Place, Cornwall, and Moncton, 
N.B. Particulars will be given in next year’s 
calendar.—Calendar. 





HE present issue of the JouRNAL will, 
doubtless, fall into the hands of some 

who contemplate entering college as ma- 
triculants in the ensuing autumn. Unlike 
Mr. Punch, our advice to such is not Don’t, 
but Wait. There is a feverish desire among 
many of the youth attending High Schools 
_ ~-fostered not infrequently, we regret to say, 
by parents—to rush into college as soon as 
the matriculation examinations can be mas- 
tered. In the case of quite a number we 
admit this is none too soon, more espe- 
cially when circumstances have delayed 
matriculation until the college intrant is of 


comparatively mature age. But in the case 
of a majority of those who enter our Ameri- 
can colleges it may safely be said that one, 
or even two years additional preparatory 
training in a High School, or under private 
tuition, would be the very best guarantee 
of future success. It is unwise to lead a boy 
of 15 or 16 years of age to believe that his 
mind has been adequately trained or is suffi- 
ciently mature to grasp the full benefit of 
the prescribed studies in the present college 
curriculum, with their yearly increasing com- 
prehensiveness. If we are to have graduates 
possessed of something more than super- 
ficial culture, let us have intrants who have 
already learned to think, and who are fully 
equipped by disciplinary studies for the four 
years’ strain, which is none too easy for the 
best. 





T may safely be asserted that there is no 
more systematic method of wasting 
time at college than the present lecture 
system. The average professor lectures 
away volubly for—say an hour, compelbing 
the student who does not use short-hand: to 
scribble away for dear life in order to pre- 
serve at most a synopsis of the subject in 
hand. So engrossing is the manual labour 
involved that the task becomes one of mere 
copying, and the mind, in the majority of 
cases, is not employed on the subject during 
the hour. Perhaps another hour is lost sub- 
sequently in re-writing or deciphering notes, 
all of which time is no small loss to a stu- 
dent with three or four classes. By the 
time the student is able to read his notes for 
the purpose of studying them, he has already 
consumed as much time as would have 
enabled him to master the subject had his 
notes been printed. We say emphatically 
that in classes where the lecture system is 
found the best method of imparting instruc- 
tion, the daily lectures should be printed 
and handed to the students. A severe oral ° 
examination should follow on the succeeding 
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day, thus testing the students’ knowledge of 
the subject from day to day, and affording 
the professor an opportunity of making ex- 
planations deemed necessary. By a method 
such as the foregoing we are satisfied that 
the lecture system—which, in the hands of 
an able professor, is acknowledged to be pro- 
ductive of better results than text-book 
work—would become more useful in stimu- 
lating daily labour in the right direction, and 
also prevent daily loss of time. 





NIRVANA, 
A TRANSLATION. 


VHERE where the h6ly waters flow'midst ooze and reeds, 
Where forest shadows guard the healing weeds, 
There by the glancing river, on a moss-grown stone, 
Lord Buddha sits, with thought oppressed, alone. 


Far, far from mankind's tumult, only nature near, 
Existence’s secret seeks the holy seer ; 

And, as before his feet the murmuring wave deth play, 
He slowly lifts his eyes, and then doth say :-— 


“As there below me riplet after riplet steals, 
And as each wave the one before conceals, 
Thus races follow races, each finds in his turn 

Eternity’s long rest, to ne'er return. 


‘The current flows forever, the waves upon its top 
A moment dance in light, then back they drop, 
Like them beneath the sun's bright ray we gladsome 
sport, 
Then sink back to Nirvana—back to nought." 
—Collegian. 





DIDO DESERTED. 


ORSAKEN Dido, lonely and forlorn, 
Wand'ring in tears along the wild sea beach, 

Watching the cruel waves which late had borne 
Her love and life so far beyond her reach. 


‘Striving to view from out the cloud of tears 

Which yeils those eyes, till now so purely bright, 
‘The white sails of the ships; anon she hears 

The wild birds screaming in their seaward flight. 


She hears the sobbing of the restless sea, 
Lapping the cold gray sand in its embrace, 
Filling her brain with its sad melody— 
She feels the salt spray damp upon her face. 


Moaning she cries across the watery plain, - 
“Ah, love! sweet love! come back, come back to me, 


I cannot bear for long this weary pain, 
I cannot live and be apart from thee." 


And then she listens o'er the heaving wave, 
Thinking to hear from it her love reply, 
But all is still and silent as the grave, 
Seeming to mock her in her wild despair— 
Then low she sinks upon the wind-swept shore, 
Till the brown sea-weed mingles with her hair, 
And cold waves wash the limbs that feel no more. 
——Rouge et Noir. 





TWO SEA SONGS, 
L 
8 autumn night falls drearily ; 
The mist, a stole of gray, 
“Covers a kneeling monk, the sea: 
Of all sad days that come to me 
Is this the saddest day. 


The lone sea to the lonelier shore 
Repeats with bitter pain 

Its doleful pater-nosters o’er,— 

I weep for days that come no more, 
And days that come again ! 


O lost one, whereso’er you be, 
O unforgotten face, 
Shine somewhere from the mist on me! 
My heart grows weary by the sea, 
1n‘this familiar place. 
II. 
How calm the sea is, where the sun-lit billows 
In silence sleep ! 
No more the spray-spirits from their windy pillows 
Arch wet white arms above the voiceless deep :— 
The sail droops from the shining mast 
Like some wing-weary curlew fallen at last. « 


And, oh, my love is no more with me, lifting 
Remember'd eyes 
That look upon the purple sea-weed drifting 
In wreaths about the white sand where she lies ! 
The winds of morning call in vain; 
Nor to her ears can reach my mortal pain, 


So silently I mourn her vanisht presence, 
By this still sea : 
Transmuted to some finer spirit-essence, 
Perchance unseen her sweet self visits me: 
And, tho' my life be dark without, 
I know her love encloses it about. 


Unseen or seen, O thou first love and dearest 
Thro’ all the years! 

Here where thou wert, I know thou still art nearest ; 
By thy sea grave my sorrow first finds tears ! 

Yet in some far land by the sea 


Could I behold the very face of thee! 
—Crimson. 
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*,* We wish it to be distinctly understood that. the JOURNAL does not 
commit itself in any way to the sentiments which may be expressed in 
this department. 


A TRIP TO LAKE CHAMPLAIN AND 
LAKE GEORGE. 

Dear Fournal : 

T the present season of the year, when many plans 

are being laid by your readers for an enjoyable holi- 

day of summer travelling, you will permit me, Iam sure, 
to call attention to a trip which is neither difficult of ac- 
complishment, nor to be surpassed as regards sight-seeing 
by any summer route on the continent. The present 
sketch is a reproduction of a few notes-by-the-way jotted 
down by the writer in the summer of 1880, when, with a 
party of friends, he visited the historic points enumerated 
below. 

On the morning of the r2th July our party embarked on 
the steamer Alexandra, en route for Lake Champlain, The 
Alexandra was chosen to convey the party as far as Mon- 
treal, in order that the sensation of running the rapids in 
the st, Lawrence river might be thoroughly enjoyed. 
Under the guidance of Capt. Smith and_ his trustworthy 
pilot, passengers by this boat can rely on a sail of unequal- 
led pleasure, the descent of the boisterous rapids on the 
Toute to Montreal being not only unattended with any 
danger, but positively pleasant and exciting to a degree 

Brockville, Prescott and Ogdensburg were passed at an 
early hour on the morning of the 13th, and as the steamer 
approached the Long Sault, which are the first rapids of 
importance, all hands gathered on deck to witness the 
perilous descent. Majestically the steamer approaches 
the boiling waters, and with scarcely a quiver of her huge 
timbers, is caught by the terrific current, and hurled along 
between hills of white foam and surging water-falls for 
miles, until the comparatively quiet waters of Cornwall 
Bay are.reached. Great skill, nerve and strength are re- 
quired to pilot a vessel through the rapids, and the ma- 
jority of the passengers look on with breathless interest 
until the descent is over, when a great feeling of relief is 
experienced. But these are by no means the last or 
most dangerous of the St. Lawrence rapids. After pass- 
ing Cornwall--which, we notice, is a large centre of 
woollen manufacturing- and crossing Lake St. Francis, 
we are now at the head of the Coteau Rapids. Shooting 
through these, we find ourselves almost immediately in 
the far-famed Cedars, which are rapids of great pic- 
turesqueness, the stream being divided into several chan- 
nels by a number of islands. The rich evergreens which 
hang in primitive grandeur over the banks of these islands 
form a striking contrast. in color to the snow-white foam 
which crests the turbulent waves of the river, and are a 
grateful relief to the eye. Following these rapids in 
quick succession come the Cascades, which present a fine 
appearance with the sun's rays falling upon the spray and 
creating myriads of miniature rainbows. At the foot of 





the Cascades we enter Lake St. Louis, which is soorf 
crossed, and passing between Lachine on the one side, 
and the Indian village of Caughnawaga on the other side 
of the river we arrive at the head of Lachine Rapids— 
the last and most perilous of all the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence. Keeping in mid-channel, our pilot boldly 
steers for what is apparently the most difficult passage. 
In amoment we are in the rapids, the water around us 


lashing itself into fury and dashing onward with grand 
impetuusity. Hemmed in and confined, it gathers itself 


‘into masses, and struggling for a moment leaps over 


sunken rocks in wild confusion. Presently we shoot be- 
tween several dangerous ledges of rock, which project 
their rugged tops above the waves. For a moment the 
steamer seems to swing in a balance. Then with a violent 
rush she sweeps downwards, and rocking with the yio- 
lence of the surging waves, plunges through swift cur- 
rents and eddies to the foot of the rapids. In a few 
moments we are quietly resting on the placid waters of 
Montreal Bay. 

The city of Montreal presents a fine appearance from 
the Bay, The immense bridge, the towering spires of the 
city overlooking the calm waters of the bay, with the huge 
mountain in the background, form a picture the general 
effect of which is highly pleasing. Arriving at Montreal 
about 7:30 p.m., our party spent the evening and the fol- 
lowing day in visiting the numerous points of interest in 
and about the city. As these are all familiar to your 
readers it is unnecessary to describe them at length. 

On the evening of the r4th we left Montreal on the 
smali steamer Ruby (which was chartered for the occasion), 
and proceeded down the river to Sorel, a town of about 
5,000 inhabitants, situated at the mouth of the Richelieu 
River. Turning up the latter stream, and passing several 
French Canadian villages, we reached Belle Isle shortly 
after daylight. Belle Isle is a small village on the line of 
the G.T.R. It was here that the great accident occurred 
some years ago, when an entire train broke through the 
bridge which spanned the river, causing great destruction 
of life and property. A substantial bridge is now erected 
at this point. After some delay we proceeded on our way ~~ 
through the Chambly Canal, the river in this section being 
shallow and full of rapids. On nearing St. John’s, Que., 
the country gradually loses its monotonous aspect, and 
assumes bold and rugged features. An occasional moun- 
tain rears its isolated peak in the hazy distance, and ap- 
proach to the region of the Adirondacks becomes évident 
on all sides. St. John’s was reached about dusk on Thurs- 
day evening. This is a flourishing town with some manu- 
factories. It is the terminus of the Vermont Central Rail- 
road. On the west side of the Richelieu river is a small 
military barracks, and on the parade ground near the rail- 
toad depot, may be seen a large cannon captured by a 
Canadian regiment from the Russians.at Sebastopool. Our 
steamer remained here all night, and early the following 
morning started again on her course up theriver. After a 
pleasant run of about 30 miles, we crossed the line between 
Canada and the United States with British colors flying. 
The river at this point gradually widens to the dimensions 
ofa lake, and another half hour's sail brought us to 
Rouse’s Point, a small village situated at the foot, or 
northern end of Lake Champlain. This place is named 
in honor of Jacques Rouse, a Canadian, who settled there 
in 1783. The Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain Railroad 
connects at this point with the Vermont Central, which 
latter road crosses the lake on a bridge one mile in length. 
A floating draw of three hundred feet, opened and shut by 
steam, admits the passage of vessels. About one mile north, 
of the village, upon the banks of ‘the lake, Fort Mont- 
gomery is situated. This fort commands the entrance to 
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the lake. It was begun soon after the war of 18t2, but in 
1818 it was found to be within the limits of Canada and 
the work was abandoned. It became known as‘ Fort 
Blunder,” but by the Webster Treaty of 1842 it was ceded 
to the United States. Work upon it was resumed and 
the fort completed at a cost of about $600,000. Leaving 
Rouse’s Point about ro a.m. on Friday, the roth, we 
steamed out into the famous lake which is known by the 
name of its discoverer, Samuel Champlain. The Indians 
used to call it ‘The Gate of the Country,” and no other 
hame is so expressive of its importance from a military 
point of view. England and France have both expended 
life and treasure in fighting for its possession, and its 
waters have often been the scene of conflicts—involving 
Indians, French, English and Americans. Lake Cham- 
plain is about 125 miles long and varies in width from a 
few hundred yards to thirteen miles. Its waters are clear 
and deep, and are well stocked with fish of various kinds, 
affording excellent sport for the angler. In the spring and 
fall thousands of wild ducks make this their feeding ground, 
and the wild lands west of the lakes abound with all kinds 
of game. 

Our ‘first experience on this beautiful sheet of water 
was decidedly a pleasant one. As we sailed through the 
northern part of the lake—which is here very wide—a 
heavy breeze sprang up, which freshened until the entire 
surface becamecovered with white-crested waves, yieldinga 
marked contrast to the naturally deep color of the water. 
The morning was fine, and the beautiful scenery sur- 
rounding us was observed to the best advantage. There 
are numerous islands at the northern end of the lake, and 
many points along the shore which give a charming pic- 
turesqueness to the landscape. On the New York or 
western side. the. Adirondacks tower in the distance, 
their blue summits joining the lighter blue of the sky 
with exquisite shadings of color. On the Vermont or 
eastern side are the verdant Green Mountains and the 
rich farms and quiet villages of New England. 

Plattsburg, N.Y., was reached after a run of about four 
hours. Here in September, 1814, took place-one of the 
most hotly contested battles between the Americans and 
British. The fleets of the two nations were engaged ia a 
fierce fight on the lake, while their respective armies were 
at the same time in action on shore, close at hand. This 
double combat resulted in the total defeat of the British. 
In one of the houses of the town 1s still to be seen a 
twelve pound shot which entered the house during the 
engagement, and lodged ia the wall over the staircase, 
where it has remained ever since, 

Plattsburg is a county town of considerable importance, 
and is situated at the mouth of Sarana> River on a 
plateau some fifty feet above the level of the lake. Several 
railroads have branches running into the town and 
Steamers touch datly at the wharves. There are several 
good hotels here, the principal one being the Foquet 
House, from the top of which an excellent view is ob- 
tained of the lake and surrounding country. The hotel 
is one of the best in northern New York. We spent a few 
hours in Plattsburg, and leaving about 5 p.m. started for 
Burlington on the Vermont shore. Our course was 
South-east through the widest portion of the lake. The 
Scenery on both shores as we proceeded down was simply 
Magnificent, and as the evening was clear we could 
discern without difficulty the different peaks of the moun- 
tains, which are mostly all named separately after some 
natural peculiarity. It was our privilege before reaching 
Burlington to enjoy a glorious sunset on Lake Champlain, 
and the scene was one not easily forgotten. There were 
just enough clouds on the western horizon to receive a 
8orgeous tinge from the departing sun, and the bars of 
gold which streaked the gray summits of the Adirondacks, 


as the king of day lowered ‘himself in his rugged bed, . 





seemed to the imagination like a glimpse of the far-off 
glory of some supernatural dwelling-place. Below these 
dazzling heights and almost hidden in deepening shadows 
were smaller mountains and rolling foot-hills, between 
which an occasional ray of brightness would escape, to 
throw a momentary lustre on the barren surroundings. 
The leaden sky above gradually assumed a deeper shade, 
in a few moments the glory of the scene had taded, the 
twilight gathered around, and our sunset on the lake was 
over. 

Burlington, Vt., was reached about dark. This city is 
elegantly situated on a hill which rises from the lake shore, 
and commands a wide view of water and landscape. Its 
population is about 16,000. In the centre of the city is a 
large public square, containing a fountain and shade trees. 
As our arrival happened to be on the evening of their 
weekly open-air concert, we were entertained by the city 
band, which discoursed splendid music to a large crowd of 
promenaders on this square. Burlington is a city 
which combines modern attractiveness, with many 
interesting historical associations. Colonel Ethan Allen, 
the gallant Vermonter, who with his Green Mountain 
Boys rendered such good service during the Revolution, 
was often in Burlington while living, aud now lies in the 
Green Mountain cemetery near the city, wherea granite 
monument has been erected by the State to perpetuate his 
memory. The city is also the residence of several distin- 
guished men and prominent politicians of our own day. 
John G, Saxe, the wetl known author of puetry and prose, 
and U.S. Senator Edmunds, one of the recent candidates 
of the Republican party for Presidential nomination, 
have resided in Burlington for many years. The Univer- 
sity of Vermont stands on the crest of the hill overlooking 
the city. 

Remaining here until the foilowing morning, we started 
southward at an early hour on the 17th. After passing 
the villages of Westport and Port Henry on the N.Y, side 
—the latter with extensive iron works—we came in sight 
of Crown Point, a high promontory on which is a light- 
house and the ruins of Fort Frederick. The latter was 
built by the French in 1731 but was captured by the Eng- 
lish in 1759. It subsequently fell into the hands of the 
Americans under Ethan Allen. Proceeding sttll farther 
southward and enjoying the superb scenery on both sides 
of the lake as we sped along, we soon arrived at Fort 
Ticonderoga, the most historically interesting place in this 
vicinity. Theold fort on the high bluff near the steamboat 
wharf is in a dilapidated condition, but enough remains 
of its ruined bastions to make it a charming object for the 
study of those who revére the memory of the early days of 
the American nation. 

Ticonderoga is a corruption of an Indian name signify- 
ing ‘The tail of the lake,” and referring to the narrow 
portion of the lake south of this point. The French were 
the first to fortify the place. They built a fort here in 
1755 and named it Carillon. The same year it was strongly 
garrisoned and was held by them until 1759. In 1758 
General Abercrombie sailed down Lake George (which 
flows into Lake Champlain at this point) from Fort Wil- 
liam Henry, and attackeil Carillon with a force of 17,000 
British regulars and provinzials. te was repulsed with a 
loss of 2,000 killed and wounded ; Lord Horne, his second 
in command being among the killed. In 1759 General 
Amherst advanced against the fort with a force of 12,000 
men, regulars and militia, and the French were obliged to 
abandon it. It was greatly strengthened by the English 
and was held by them until 1775, when on May roth 
Ethan Allen and his Green Mountain Boys surprised and 
captured it. On Burgoyne’s advance down the Hudson 
in 1777 it again fell into British hands, and was occupied 
by them until Burgoyne’s surrender to Gates in October of 
that year. 
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After leaving Fort “Ti” (as it is called by the people 
here) we entered the southern portion of Lake Champlain 
~—which is here very.narrow and -vinding—and passing 
several unimportaut stopping places, arrived in White- 
hall, N.Y., about 2 p.m. From here the entire party im- 
mediately took train for Saratoga Springs, N.Y.,a dis- 
tance of about forty miles. An hour's run brought us to 
this much-talked-of and fashionable resort, where tens of 
thousands of Americans yearly spend their time and money 
drinking the far-famed mineral waters so lavishly supplied 
by nature. 

Our space will not admit of a description of Saratoga, 
with its magnificent hotels and enchanting drives and 
parks. Few tourists on this continent are unacquainted 
with its natural advantages as a summer resort, and we 
proceed with a description of the remaining portion of the 
trip. 

Monday morning, the tgth, found us again at ‘Fort 
Ti,” from which place we were conveyed in open cars to 
Baldwin, on Lake George, a ruu of about five miles 
through a wild and barren tract of country, which abounds, 
however, with romantic glens and waterfalls. This short 
stretch of railroad is to avoid the rapids which mark the 
descent of the waters of Lake George into those of Lake 
Champlain. Onreaching Baldwin we found the palatial 
steamer Horicon, Captain Russell, awaiting the arrival of 
the trsin. This boat makes daily trips to the head of Lake 
George and return, and is well adapted for pleasure travel- 
ling, being spacious and: comfortable throughout, and af- 
fording excellent facilities fur observing the scenery along 
the shores. All being on board the Honcon, we commenced 
to thread the narrow waters of this gem of American lakes, 
_ the very name of which has a charm for those who have 
visited it before. 

Lake George is 36 miles long, and from one to three 
miles in width. The Indian name is “Horicon” (the 
Silvery Waters), which, like many other Indian names, 
has an appropriateness, which our unromantic English 
often lacks. The French discovered the lake in 1609, and 
named it Saint Sacrement. The loyal Britons, however, 
afterwards re-christened it Lake George, in honor of 
George I, their sovereign, and this name still prevails. 

The whole extent of the lake furnishes a ceaseless suc- 
cession of pictures, which have for years engaged the pen- 
cilsof our best landscape artists. Its waters are almost 
surrounded by steep and rugged mountains, some of which 
tower like sentinels above the bosom of the lake ; while 
‘numerous islands dot the surface of the latter, separating 
its clear waters into bays, coves, and rocky channels. A 
sail up or down the lake presents an ever-varying pano- 
rama of beautiful and distinct views. In some places the 
mountains rise abruptly from the banks, in others quiet 
valleys, hollowed out among the hills, reveal the grand 
proportions of the heights beyond, and give glimpses of 
shadowy vistas which rival Arcadian magnificence. At 
several points along the lake, the hand of art has been 
busy, and to Nature's wild and romantic beauty has been 
added the decorative taste of the summer residents of Lake 
George, who live upon its islands and shores. Handsome 
cottages and graceful arbors are interspersed among the 
natural shade-trees which adorn the banks, and the effect 
produced by their painted gables, and gay streamers half 
hidden among the green bushes, is very pretty. Pleasure 
skifts dart in and out among the islands, and are again lost 
to view among the nooks and recesses of the rocky shore. 
The summer sun throws a flood of light upon the entire 
scene, and the general air of repose which haunts this en- 
chanted region seems to invite the traveller to rest and 


contentment, 
‘Where days delicious glide, 
And rippling tide Ac, 
And sylvan shores their charms divide.” 


After a three hours’ sail the Horicon arrived at Fort 


William Henry, at the head of the lake, where our party 
disembarked. This is the principal point of attraction and 
resort on Lake George, not only on account of its. une- 
qualled beauty cf scenery and situation, but because of the 
excellent hotel, which can accommodate twelve hundred 
guests, and supply their wants on a most liberal scale. 
The Fort William Henry Hotel has long been known and 


' patronized by visitors to Lake George, and its enviabie re- 


putation increases year by year. It is a large and commo- 
dious structure, and commands an extensive view of the 
lake. Its site is on the ruins of the old fort which was 
built here by the English about 1755, shortly after a vic- 
tory which they had obtained over the French. Here, in 
the year 1757, occurred the memorable massacre of Bri- 
tish soldiers, their wives and children, which has stained 
with disgrace the annals of modern warfare. Nine thou- 
sand French, under Montcalm, had invested the fort, 
which, after a seige of nine days, surrendered; Col. Mun- 
ro, the commander, having stipulated that the garrison 
should march out with the honors of war, and one of the 
four cannons of the fort, with their baggage and baggage- 
waggons, and an escort of 500 men to Fort Fdward, far- 
ther south. But the terms of surrender were disregarded, 
and the disarmed and defenceless troops were surrounded 
and attacked by the Indians of Montcalm's army, and a 
most horrible slaughter ensued. A few survivors, fleeing 
for their lives, escaped to Fort Edward. One historian 
says: “The revolting scenes of this day have stained the 
memory of Montcalm with the blackest infamy.” The 
French did not attempt to hold the fort. In 1758 General 
Abercrombie, with 7,000 regulars and 10,000 provincials, 
embarked on goo batteaux and 135 boats, and passed. 
down the lake with all the glittering pageantry of war, 
to assail Fort Ticonderoga. They failed of their purpose,, 
and four days after returned, shattered and broken, witha 
loss of 2;000 killed and wounded, to Fort William Henry. 

In 1759 Gen. Amherst, with 12,000 men, advanced to 
Lake George, and while waiting to complete his arrange- 
ments, commenced to build Fort George (the ruins of 
which can still be seen) about one-half mile east from Fort 
William Henry. When Gen. Amherst advanced against 
Fort Ticonderoga the French withdrew to Crown Point, 
and afterwards to Isle Aux Noix. Quebec fell soon after, 
and the conquest of Canada being completed soon after— 
1760—the vast military works of Fort William Henry, 
Forts George, Ticonderoga, and Crown Point were of no 
further use. 

Upon the very spot which witnessed so many of 
the horrors of war, and which ran with the blood of mar- 
tyred innocents, the Great Hotel at Fort William Henry 
now stands, and instead of the harsh regime of a garrisoned 
fort, there is now the gaiety and freedom of American wa- 
tering-place life. 

We found the hotel comfortably filled with guests, many 
of whom were permanent bearders. There was the usual 
demand for amusement, and a children’s ball in conse- 
quence t6ok place on the evening of our visit. In the lat- 
ter part of the evening, while the larger portion of the 
guests were enjoying themselves on the front piazza of the 
hotel, several of our party took the opportunity of indulg- 
ing in a quiet row by moonlight on the placid waters of the 
lake. Leaving behind us the brilliant lights of the hotel, 
we pushed off from the shore, and paddled a few miles 
down the lake. The scenery was doubly entrancing in the 
pale light of the moon, which hung like a silver globe in 
the cloudless sky. The mountains seemed to lift their 
heads still higher in the uncertain light, and their shadows 
falling upon the surface of the lake wreathed themselves 
into fantastic shapes, through which we sailed with a kind 
of mingled awe and admiration. The aborigines used to - 
worship at the shrine of this lake, calliing it the “holy 


_ lake,” and we could imagine their untutored minds bow- 
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ing with instinctive reverence as they watched the play of 
the water in its various moods. Sometimes, when a breeze 
would spring up, as the lake is here very deep, the surface 
would become agitated in an instant and its calm appear- 
ance give place to long and rolling swells. Then, when 
the breeze had died away, the polished-like surface would 
re-appear and not aripple be seen to disturb the quiet 
calm of the sacred waters. To a non-superstitious observer 
the charm of the natural surroundings are scarcely less 
inspiring. The mountains which environ the lake on all 
sides seem to shut out the busy world, and the stillness 
which, pervades the entire region is not lost upon the 
traveller, over whose mind there insensibly steals a feeling 
of quiet contentment. 

Returning to ths hotel we remained until the following 
morning, when we again embarked on the Horicon home- 
ward bound. As the return trip was made over the same 
route by which we had reached Lake Champlain, and as 
the different points along this route have already been 
described at length, it is unnecessary to dwell, in detail, 
on the incidents which occurred during the return voyage. 
Our own steamer, the Ruby, met us at “Fort Ti," having 
received the addition ofa new wheel, and receiving us on 
board, immediately started for home. After numerous 
delays, Montreal was reached on Thursday afternoon, 
and a few hours spent in the city. Leaving the metro- 
polis of Canada again, we came ap throngh the canals 
with all possible speed, reaching home on Saturday even- 
ing the 24th July, 

Our reception at the different places in U.S. Territory 
where we had occasion to stop. was friendly in the ex- 
treme, and the colors on our flag-mast were uniformly ac- 
corded the respect which is their due. We passed out of 
the territory of our American cousins with a reciprocity of 
good feeling, which a repetition of such excursions as ours 
will go far in maintaining. 

No finer scenery of its kind can be found anywhere 
than among our own Thousand Islands. It was 
aptly remarked by a member of our party that with 
the addition of a few mountains for a background, the 
scenery of the upper St. Lawrence would surpass any 
fresh water scenery in the world. The Champlain region 
derives its attractiveness largely from the mountainous 
nature of thecountry, and is a favorite route with tourists. 
It is easily accessible from Montreal, and will amply repay 
a more or less lengthened visit. 

W.].S. 


THE SONG OF THE SOPH. 
Hood (Slightly Altered.) 


i [.~-BEFORE THE EXAMS, 
With brain all muddled and mixed; with eyelids heavy and 





red, - ; 
A Sophomore satin a cozy den with both hands holding his 


head ; 
Cram! Cram! Cram! Could he never have worked enough ? 
Yet still with his thoughts on the next exam. he hummed the 


“Song of the Soph.” 


Z : : 
Work ! Work! Work! while he should be enivying a snooze, 
And work—work—work—or else a pass to lose ; a. 
A little loafing might ease his mind, but, ah, there’s that 
exam., 
So settle down to work he must, and keep up a steady cram. 


Think! Think! Think! till the brain begins to swim, 
Read! Read! Read! till the eyes are heavy and dim, - 
Logic, and Latin, and Greek are mixed up in a heap, 

Til! over his book he begins to nod, and finally falls asleep. 


Oh, Professors, you once were Sophs, did you go through this 


toil? 
Have pity, then, on this poor Soph, “‘burning the midnight 


oi 
Think of the work he has put in, how he’s attended class, 
He’s done his best, be merciful, and kindly let him pass ! 








Il.—aFTER EXAMS. 


Plucked! Plucked! Plucked! The Soph again in his den, 

Bemoaning his fate to a tellow-Soph, another of those 
“lucked men.” 

“That Latin was marked so close :” 
was tough,” 

Alas! though they'd worked with vigor, it hadn’t been quite 
enough, 


“‘the Pol, Econ. paper 


Plucked! Plucked! Plucked! And home they go weary and 
worn 

Freshman, and Junior, and Soph, 

“Going up in the fall ?” 
once more,” 

He tries to smile, but itis no use, his heart is heavy and sore. 


iC each looking all forlorn. 
{ suppose | must, or take the class 


Oh! fora place in that happy band of those who have “ got 
through all,” 

on! to bene of the unfortunate crowd who have to “ go upin 
the fall ;” 

A single pass would have eased his heart, and made him look 
ess blue, 

Yet the fates have 
through.” 


ordered otherwise, and he is “plucked all 


With brain all muddled and mixed, and a face denoting pain, 
The Sophomore hears his home and seeks his books again. 
Work! Work! Work! all summer he'll have to cram: 

And again he hums the ‘Song of the Soph,” 

(Would that its tone might reach some Prof.) 

This student who'd ‘lost his exam.” 





> SELECTED, * 
GERMAN STUDENT LIFE. 
PART II, 
(Washington Feffersonian.) 

A N attempt has been made in a preceding article to set 

4 forth in a general way the nature of a German Uni- 
versity and the work which the student has to perform. 
Now let us see the student at play. What, then, are the 
German student's amusements? Many, I would reply, 
answering in a general way. However, his chief pas- 
times admit of definite classification. The first in point 
of rank, if not in point of frequency, is Cuelling, the 
second beer-drinking. ae 





Notwithstanding the prevalent Huropean sentiment 
against duelling, as being a relic of barbarism, the prac- 


‘tice is still kept up, and will be kept up, as long as con- 


nived at by the university authorities. The municipal 
law is also in a measure party to this connivance. 

Some lrenchman has said that the Germans have long 
been educated, but are not yet civilised, and backs up the 
statement by referring to the disgraceful practice of 
duelling. On the other hand Germans of culture and 
high standing think that although duelling in itself is re- 
pulsive, the general tendency of the custom is to awaken 
and foster courage and a high sense of honor in the mind 
of the young and inexperienced student. The statement 
is made, I know not on how good authority, that in the 
Franco-German war the Generals who displayed most 
signal courage and daring were also the heroes of the 
university duel.’ In the case of Bismarck it is well known 
that he was a champion with the broad sword when at 
the university. 

The common mode of duelling is with the so-called 
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Schlager (Striker.) The Schlager, a species of broad- 
sword, has a basket hilt and dull blade slightly tipped at 
the point. Those rare specimens of this weapon, ‘wherein 
old dints of deepe woundes did remaine,” often grace the 
emblazonry of the student's room. Duelling is chiefly 
confined to the corps or fraternities and forms an import- 
ant factor in the student’s promotion through the different 
grades of the secret order. Offences as grounds for chal- 
lenging are usually of a mere nominal character, and as 
such understood. The common method of challenge and 
acceptance consists in a mere exchange of cards. The 
offended says: Darf ich um Ihre Karte bitten? (May I 
ask for your card?) The offender either by silence re- 
fuses, or in acceptance replies: Sehr angenehm. (With 
pleasure). The time and place of the duel are then 
secretly determined upon by the seconds. The two com- 
batants are heavily padded from the shoulders to the 
knees. A basket-helmet protects the head and_ neck, 
and by an ingenious appliance the eyes and nose are 
guarded, so that the forehead and cheeks are the only 
vulnerable points. The seconds stand close by with 
drawn rapiers and strike between the combatants when a 
wound is inflicted, while the judge of the duel takes down 
in a note-book a tally of the hits. 

Fifteen minutes is the regular time of fighting—rests 
not taken into the reckoning. Few duels of this class 
prove fatal, to life at least, if very fatal to personal ap- 
pearance. And yet it is said that German ladies, by 
some strange perversion of taste, admire this kind of 
scarred face and hieroglyphical lines of beauty. Occa- 
sionally duels with sabres and without any defensive 
armor are fought, and in late years cases have become 
frequent of resorting to the American method of settling 
disputes as popularly practiced on the western frontier. 
Foreigners are seldom, if ever, challenged by German 
students, and indeed it is a rare case that a foreigner can 
gain so much as admittance to the scene of carnage. 

‘At the German university the student imbibes more than 
philosophy. Before Auerbach’s Keller in Leipsig is to be 
seen a life-size picture of Faust astride a wine barrel, and 
under ita quotation from Goethe's drama, wherein the 
poet makes allusion to this famous student-resort. 

Geethe was himself an ardent lover of the juice of the 
grape, and is said to have consumed daily three bottles of 
Rhine wine. Luther himself was not dead to the seduc- 
tive charms of Bacchus, as proof of which favorite quo- 
tations from the sayings of the world’s reformer may be 
seen flaunted in gay colors on the banner of the club- 
room. The following verses of doubtful authenticity are 
popularly attributed tu Luther : 


Wer Kennt nicht Wein, Weib und Gesang, 
Der bleibt cin Narr sein Leben lang. 


The literal translation is : 


Who knoweth not wine, wife and song, 
Remains a fool his whole life long. 


Gambrinis has in late years superseded Bacchus. With 
this weight of authority and respectability by way of 
preamble, I may safely approach the subject of beer- 


drinking as a university pastime. Beer-drinking, how- 
ever stimulating in itself, does not stimulate every one 
very much as a subject for unbiased discussion, espe- 
cially in a country where purity of morals is presumably 
syutbolized by pure cold water. 

Perhaps it is well to state in the outset that beer-drink- 
ing as an amusement does not obtain extensively 
among German students, divested of its social phase. 
The drink may be regarded rather as a means to enlarged 
sociability and good fellowship, than as the supreme end 
of the student's existence. The ridiculous stories, told 
about German students’ excesses in this matter, find expla- 
nation, first from the weakness of the beverage, and sec- 
ondly from the fact that fime is a great element in its con- 
sumption. 

The “Commers” or beer-bout is an important, though 
oft-recurring, event in the life of the student, and finds its 
approximate counterpart in the American fraternity ban- 
quet. An elaborate system of etiquette prevails at the 
beer-bout, as in everything the student does. To drink 
alone is not polite, and accordingly one must drink to the 
health of some nea™ neighbor, using the established form 
of toast: ich Komme Ihnen vor, (freely : I challenge you), 
to which the neighbor replies: ich Komme nach, (I follow, 
or IJ accept. 

The one accepting such a challenge may, however, 
utilize his draught by challenging at the same moment 
some one else. Thus the ball is kept rolling. If the 
draughts threaten to follow in too quick succession, a bow 
in reply toa challenge secures a cessation of hostilities for 
three minutes, and then the battle is renewed. 

In the corps the Fuechse (foxes), or freshmen, in order 
to prove themselves an honor to the society to which they 
belong, must acquit themselves hetoically in responding 
to toasts. A part of theordeal of initiation requires new 
members to take the undignified position of standing in a 
group on the long table in the presence of all the company 
and there display their bibulous powers. To precipitate 
a whole litre of the barley brew at one draught is the 
least that will pass as an example of gambrinian heroism. 
The so called salamander is, however, the grand climax in 
the drinking art. 

Borrowing a military figure, the salamander may be 
denominated a broadside fired in salutation of some 
honored guest. 

‘Tne presiling offisers of the beer-bout, sitting at each 
ead of the long table, armed with heavy rapiers, strike 

ives vigorous strokes on the oaken board. All rise to 
tieiy feet with well-filled glasses in hand—the rapiers 
wlash again—glass clinks to glass across the board, ano- 
ther signal, and as if by the power of some magic wand 
the glasses are empty—and as the revellers take their 
seats they roll upon the table with their empty glasses a 
kind of triumphant tattoo. Music, the natural attendant 
of revelry, is not wanting at the wassail-bout, Between > 


the hum and buzz of many voices may be sometimes de- 
tected the struggling notes of an orchestra, The musi - 





) cians are engaged rather to fill in with some kind of music 
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the nooks and corners of what would otherwise be super- 
fluous silence, than that they should figure conspicuously 
in theevening’s programme. At a signal from the presid- 
ing officers, and in obedience to the words, Es steige der 
Canto—let the song artse—-all arise and sing. The chorus 
which follows is full and strong, but, judged strictly from 
a musical standpoint, would not be above criticism. The 
basso part generally preponderates. The songs are sung 
from a book specially adapted for such occasions. The 
book is bound in a strong water-proof cover, armed with 
projecting nails, to prevent its inurdation when laid on 
the table. 

In most German cities the municipal regulations re- 
quire all revelry to cease at the seemly hour of 2 o'clock 
in the morning, but thirsty students anticipate matters by 
paying the fine in advance, and then follow the sentiment 
expressed in the familiar American song, ‘“* We won't go 
home till morning.” The somewhat modified epicurean 
motto, Dum bibimus. bibamus, finds universal application 
at the beer-symposium. Grimm, if living, might find here 
an interesting progression of mutes. 

The indisposition which follows in the wake of a was- 
sail-night is called in German student slang, Kater, 
(Cat,m.) The Kater is of three degrees—the common 
Kater, the wild Kater and the grave Elend, or grim horror. 
The uninitiated may venture with impunity to the second 
degree, relying on a well-fortified stomach and_ strong 
nerves. But woe be to the tyro who recklessly plunges 
into the gulf of “grim horror.” 

Among the minor amusements of the German student 
may be mentioned the theatre, cafe, concerts, balls, nine- 
pins, and the Kueipe. The Kneipe, or club-room, is an 
epitomized form or abridgement of the Commers. 

A favorite sport is for a band of students to go on a 
short pedestrian tour to some neighboring village, take 
supper there, and return either on foot or by railway. 
However, it must be said to the honor of the German 
students that no matter how pernicious the tendencies of 
some of their amusements, they all possess the virtue at 
least of being manly. The German student never in any 
of his sports intrudes upon the rights of others. The evils 
of his pastimes all rest with himself. If a student is 
intent on study and cares nothing for Kneipe or duel, he 
can feel safe in staying in his own room or go on his quiet 
way to and from lectures without any fear of ‘“body- 
snatchers."’ 

The unmanly practice of ‘hazing’ is as unknown to the 
German student as duelling to the American collegian. 
The great and boasted quality of the German student is 
Gemuethlich Keit—a word which almost bids defiance to 
a close translation. Sociability, hospitality, friendliness 
and agreeableness, all enter more or less into this word, 
the length of which would naturally suggest a very com- 
pound character. And yet with all their sociability stu- 
dents have no ambition to lead off into forbidden paths 
those who have conscientious scruples against the national 
amusements. To the German it is a matter of no small 
surprise that the American collegian is from first to last 
more or less a mere.schoolboy. That is, his course of 
study is laid out for him beforehand ; he has little or nv 
choice in the matter of selecting studies ; an account is 
made of his recitations, a record kept of his conduct, a 
nominal though in most cases, alas! a very ineftectual 
system of discipline is in vogue, and with the exception of 
number of years and advanced standard of studies, the 
American undergraduate does not differ essentially from 
the German pupil of the gymnasium, or from our own 

‘schoolboy of the academy or high school. College stu- 
dents are not left to themselves entirely as are the students 
of German universities. The element of personal respon- 
sibility is lest sight of, and the inferior discipline of many 
of our.colleges, which is made a substitute for self-govern- 


ment, is all the more conspicuous from its inefficiency. 
The question of college discipline has been lately raised 
in many of the public prints, and perhaps a slight digres- 
sion here on that line will be pardonable. When a com- 
parison is drawn between the discipline of the German 
university and the American college the decision is at 
once rendered in favor ot the European system. Can the 
European system, however, be successfully applied to 
American colleges? As a general rule it can not. Why ? 
Because the average age of the American college student 
is far below that of the German university student. A 
law which is very good for men is not always good for 
boys. Students of the German university are supposed to 
be in quest of learning and not on the lookout for fun. 
If they want fun they must find it outside of the univer- 
sity halls. Parents who send their sons to the university 
do not expect the professors to look after their morals in 
any manner whatsoever, They are considered young men, 
reasonable, responsible himan beings. If they are not, 
and suffer from the consequences of their own folly, the 
fault is ther own. On the other hand the American col- 
legian is sent to some institution where the fone and moral 
influence are supposed to be geod, and the fund parents 
expect—and in most cases it is only expectation—that 
their darling boy will be led by fostering hands along the 
narrow path of rigid morals. Take away the expectation 
of the patrons of American colleges, and let the students 
be of responsible age when they enter college, and there 
seems to be no reasonable objection why the European 
system should not tind successful application to American 
colleges. True, there are great disadvantages to many 
students under the European system, Not a few young 
men of promise and of talents, but lacking the rare talent 
of self-control fall by the wayside. But what is their loss 
is another's gain, Is it not better that a few should perish: 
and many be saved than that all should be hindered by 
the faults of the few? The American college discipline as 
such fails in most cases from being a hybrid combination 
of the severity of the grammar-schuol and the liberty of 
the university. It is neither hot nor cold, it is luke-warm 
discipline. One student is expelled for drunkenness, 
which is at most a personal matter, while another is 
allowed to act the clown in the recitation-room, thas 
thwarting the very purpose of going to college, besides 
robbing his fellow-students of precious instruction, and his 
crime goes unpunished. ‘The German profesgors have 
nothing at all to do with discipline. Not even in their 
own rooms are they responsible for order. ‘The professor 
lectures away, all in love with his subject, and fritters 
away no time in attempting to penetrate the cast-iron skull 
of some dullard or in sermonizing an incorrigible student 
into a sense of his impropriety. : 

There are no police-court faculty meetings. Hours of 
precious time and of more precious patience are not 
wasted in determining the alltmportant question of whe- 
ther M.A. intentionally “skipped” the recitation in Moral 
Philosophy or whether he really had sectarian principles 
so dear to his sectarian heart that he could not bear such 
and such a professor's interpretation of the subject. 

Members of the faculty in the German university do 
not need to be at the same time a standing Board of 
Health to decide the real or apparent illness of so many 
students. But so far as discipline has a real meaning in 
the German university, it is at once simple and effective. 
The delinquent is reported by civil officers or by others 
to the University Court. Here he is tried by the Rector 
and the University Judge, who is a governing official. 
The trial is purely legal and appeals in no way to the 
young man's moral nature. Tears are as unbecoming as 
they are ineffectual. The punishments, in proportion to 
the degree of the offence, are fine, imprisonment in the 
University Carcer azd expulsion. 
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Expulsion from any German university means expulsion 
from all within the domain of the whole German Empire. 
The name of the expelled student is posted up on the 
bulletin-board of every university in the :mpire. But 
this exclusion from the seats of learning is a trifle com- 
pared to the indelible stigma branded upon the name of 
such an unfortunate. He can never hold any office of 
honor or trust, can never be admitted to any of the learned 
professions, or attain any political position whatever. He 
is practically an exile among his own countrymen. 


UNIVERSITY SERMON. 


A’ the request of a number of the readers of the Jour- 

NAL we give a report of the military sermon preach- 
ed by Principal Grant in Convocation Hall on Sunday, 
16th April. The Rev. preacher took his text from the 


words: 

“Thou therefore endure hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
~Timothy 11., 3. 

This exhortation of Saul to his young fellow-laborer 
Timothy represents the Christian life in analogy with the 
soldier's life. It is singular how frequently St. Paul made 
this comparison, and the reason he did so in the text was, 
it is suggested, because Timothy was a man of gentle and 
timid nature. On this account Paul was strongly at- 
tracted to him, just as Elijah was attracted to the com- 
paratively mild Elisha, and the stormful, restless Peter to 

‘the timid John. What has the Christian to do with 
fighting ? it may be asked. Would it not be better for 
Christians to get up a universal peace society? to declare 
that war shall and must cease? This has been urged 
again and again by men and women who satisfy them- 
selves with a text instead of considering the cause and 
‘consequence of war. Men talk of drying up the outflow- 
‘ing stream without thinking that the fountain from which 
‘the stream originates is the real sinner. Instead of ask- 
‘ing, Why should there be such a thing as war? would it 
not be a more sensible thing to go to the root of the mat- 
‘ter and ask, Why is there such a thing as evil in the 
world? Where evil is there should be battle. Reform in 
‘civil society, of even the constitution or creed and disci- 
pline of a church, is attended with contest. The military 
profession, then, represents the true conception of the 
Christian life. Let us do all we can to promote universal 
peace. That isthe ain of the military profession—to 
bring war to anend. Society, if it really desires peace, 
must prepare fur war, or it will be a very foolish society. 
‘The Church, if it would reach the millenium, must be 
militant. Weare continually fighting evil of some sort. 
Aman is base who wili not fight for truth and the true 
‘cause, and a nation dumb.that has lost its military spirit. 

God's most perfect instrument for working out his intent 
is arrayed in actual slaughter. “ Yes, carnage is his 
daughter," sings the most spiritual poet of the 19th cen- 
tury. We shudder at the language. It seems so terrible. 
If we do not understand it we cannot understand history. 
Conflict tends to purify and strengthen character. The 
honor of the military profession is proverbial. The at- 
mosphere of the camp is not favourable for lying. _ Truth, 
uprightness, humility, respect for authority, a chivalrous 
care for the weak, and a chivalrous defence from the 
strong, are the characteristics of the soldier. ‘And when 
I witness,” said the Dr., “(as I have witnessed, some- 
times, quibbling and evasion in church courts, the contra- 
dictions between private opinion in questions and the 
public vote in the General Assembly, the effeminacy 
and sentimental pietism which make some bend to the 
desires and feelings of others, I have sadly pondered upon 
the problem how best to secure for the servants of the 
church the discipline of camps, that sense of honor which 






usually characterizes the servants of the Queen.” And 
this is so with the military profession, in accordance with 
the teachings of scripture. Even in the New Testament, 
the gospel of peace, military men are always referred to 
with respect. Speaking of the soldiers of the present day, 
Dr. Grant said that many enlist from high motives, they 
fight in defence of liberty and humanity, of homes and 


altars, and ‘defence, not defiance," is the motto written 


upon the banners of the volunteers ot every nation. If 
the military profession represents the true side of Chris- 
tian lite, it follows that a Christian must be a soldier, and 
we can learn what is expected of a good Christian by 
noting what is expected of a good soldier. In ancient 
times men fled from evil. Modern pietism perceives its 
effect upon society, but refuses to strike a blow at the 
mischievous element. There 1s a difference between manly 
and mawkish piety. One fights the evil in and outside of 
us; the other calls evil by pious names and yields to it. 
The one displays the true military spirit, ready for work 
and self-sacrifice; the other is all cant, wrapped in un- 
natural swaddling bands. The one follows Christ; the 
other his own standard. But how may we endure 
hardness ? : 

1, In preparation for work. The soldier would he of 
little use but for his course in drill, marching, carrying 
weight, and practice in the use of weapons, and he knows 
the value of discipline and drill, even when the company 
is perfect in these things. They have been the success of 
the Prussian army even since the reign of Frederick the 
Great. Drill has been constant, and only second to that 
of actual war for thoroughness. The Christian then must 
submit to a daily exercising in the truth, must distinguish 
the commands and bugle blasts, must keep his eye fixed 
upon his Lord. The one who fails here fails when the 
crisis comes. Raw hands are useless in the storm at sea. 
In the distress of battle one veteran regiment is worth 
three of raw recruits. This has been proven from the 
days of the Romans until Roberts marched triumphantly 
to Candahar. 

2. The soldier endures hardness by watching. He dare 
not sleep at his post, because not only his life may be for. 
feited, but those of thousands. No wonder that neglect of 
duty is treated as a crime, that men are shot for it The 
Christian has many foes to contend against; they have 
enemies within the lines. The Captain has given the 
order to “watch and pray.” The wary foe sometimes 
gets the best of us before we are aware of it. It is hard to 
watch, harder than to work and fight. It is pleasanter to 
sleep, to search for flowers, taking it for granted that 
there is no danger because the enemy is not seen. “I say 
unto you Watch; the flesh is weak, Resist its appeals the 
tendency is to fall back upon your first love and faith.” 

3. Endure hardness by discharging all the duties incum- 
bent upon you. Many are the hardships of the soldier's 
life. The fight does not try him most, but dirty work in 
the trenches, in the cold of winter, forced marches in the 
muddy or sweltering weather, hunger, thirst, delayed pro- 
motion and unrecognized services. The true spirit carries 
the soldier through all. Here, too, the Christian finds his 
counterpart, The essence of his life should be activity. 
He should undertake cheerfully everything that the Great 
Caytain desires him to do or suffer, It May seem as 
though there is no profit in the labour, but there is. 
There may be delay in recognition and Payment, a great 
accumulation of arrears and interest, yet the reward comes, 
and shame unto him who gives up in discontent, 

4. Endure hardness in the hour of actual fighting, when 
brought face to face with the foe. It is possible for a man 
to become an expert in the use of weapons, to be drilled 
and act the soldier creditably for years, but at the supreme 
moment, when he looks into the eyes of his enemy, to be 
found wanting. So it is with much of the virtue and 





truth and goodness coupled with the Christianity of the 
world. Many a man is considered honest who is not so, 
and the fact isnot known because he is not tried. The 
Christians have no right to expect that God will exempt 
them from temptation ; rather they should éount it all joy, 
as James did, to be called upon to suffer divers trials, that 
their faith might be made more perfect. 

In ordinary life the Christian is just like any other man. 
There is no distinction between the real and unreal 
Christian, But the decisive moment comes and the dis- 
tinction is quite apparent. Then the soldier appears, the 
unnoticed and previously unknown heroes of God, the 
sons and daughters who shine out with peculiar splendour 
at this time. Now stands up young Joseph to do braver 
battle than did the Spartans at Thermopylae. Young 
David was equal to the occasion when he slew Goliath. 
The turning point in Solomon's life was when he asked 
for wisdom rather than wealth. Following these came 
many whom the fire of passion had tried. Many a con- 
tractor or merchant might have made by dishonest ac- 
counts; many a politician might have change his sails to 
catch the changing gusts of popular opinion; many a 
student scorned the rewards of merit that he did not ear- 
nestly work for. They all endured hardness and con- 
quered. There were others who, in ordinary — cir- 
cumstances, might have been chaste and true, but at 
the supreme moment, when tried, they failed. Why ? 
Simply because they had not trained themselves to endure 
hardness, 

Addressing the students particularly, the preacher said 
that ifa student came to college insufficiently’ prepared, 
or if, during.the session, he was heedless and self-confi- 
dent, if he was neglectful of the old work and the monthly 
examinations, when the crisis came physically and intellec- 
tually he would be unfitted for it. No ordinary student. 
who has been earnest and honest, can fail. It is infinitely 
more desirable to fail now, however, than to carry to 
another year honors obtained under false pretences. The 
falsity will be found out sooner or later; better soon than 
late. A temporary defeat may be turned into a perma- 
nent victory. If successful the student must remember 
that all has not been accomplished. The Christian has 
many duties imposed upon him. “ My son, Timothy,” 
said Paul, ‘you have done a good work in the past; en- 
dure hardness.” Paul's life had been singularly eventful, 
full of trials, and discouragements, and failures, yet he 
could say to Timothy, “It is a good service; serve as a 
good soldier, and the commander will recompense you 
well, Ihave tried todo my duty; Ihave not been de- 
ceived,’ The Duke of Wellington said that many a red 
jacket was nota soldier. Some are mere ‘martinets, 
whose systems break down in actual warfare; some are 
cowards, some rebels. So, too, a great many Christians 
dishonour the name of Christ. There are some students 
who dishonour their University. This should not be. Men 
should consider it a joy to be summoned to the front, to 
lead a forlorn hope if need be. After the Crimean war a 
proclamation was issued to have the returned British 
army paraded before the Queen. The display took place 
at Aldershot, in the presence of Her Majesty and her 
glittering retinue. Upon whom were all eyes turned ? 
Not the Guards, though they walked forward like a living 
wall. Not the Highlanders, who matched the Guards in 
their stately tread. Not the Engineers or the Artillery, 
not the Lancers nor the glorious Greys, but that motley 
company who marched to the grand stand with an irregu- 
larity that was strange for a British army. Some walked, 
some were led, some were carried, the bruised, the bat- 
tered and broken heroes of the war; these were the fear 
less and the peerless ones. As to each the Queen spoke, 
and with her own fingers pinned upon his breast the 
Victoria Cross, no one said that the reward was not 
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enough. There is another war day coming. And when 
the work for Christ is over the return march will be 
made. “Home, brothers, home?" Their faces shall re- 
tlect the Father's smile, and His reward shall be, “ Well 
done, brother, well done, sister, enter thou into the man- 
sions beyond.” 





THE MUSEUM. 


\V 7 have much pleasure in informing our rearlers that 
since our last notice of the museum several 
valuable additions have been received from friends. As 
collections of objects of Natural History are very far 
from being adequate to the wants of the University, our 
friends may rest assured that all specimens presented will 
be thankfully received and pyoperly cared for. Among the 
new arrivals the following are especially interesting :-— 
From Prof, Brown, of the Agricultural College, Guelph : 

A large portfolio containing specimens of the different 
varieties of wheat, oats, and other grains grown ia Canada 
The large, well-fillied ears show that our climate, as well 
as soil, is well adapted for the growth of cereals. 

From the museum of the Geological Survey, Ottawa: 

Casts of the remarkable Potsdam sandstone tracks 
Protichnites, found at Beauharnois, P.Q. These are 
among the oldest fossils in Canada, and are exceedingly 
interesting tu the student of Palazontulogy. 

A cast of Climactichnites Wilsoni, a peculiar looking 
fossil, supposed to be the trail of some molluscous animal 
of the same age as the preceding. The orginal was dis- 
covered by the late Dr. James Wilson, of Perth, in the 
neighbourhood of the town. 

A slab with ripple marks from the Potsdam of Béau- 
harnois. 

A cast of Sauropus Unguifer tracks from the car- 
boniferous sandstone of River Philip, N.S. These Ba. 
trachian tracks are frequently found in the quarries of the 
locality named. * 

From Dr. Robert Bell, Assistant Director of Geological 
, Survey : 

A mounted specimen of the Polar Bear (Thalarctus 
Maritimus) and a fine specimen of the Barren Ground 
Caribou from the far north. These two have been 
splendid animals and are especially valuable, being rarely 
found in collections. 


«$COLLEGE WortD.3 





THE AMERICAN SCHOOL, OF CLASSI- 
CAL, STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


ee new departure in American classical study will be 
begun Oct. 2nd, 1882. The school was projeeted 
by the Archzological Institute of America and organized 
under the auspices of some of our leading colleges. Its 
object is to furnish graduates of American colleges an 
opportunity to study classical literature, art and antiqui- 
ties at Athens, under suitable direction ; to prosccute ori- 
ginal research in these subjects and to co-operate with the - 
Institute in the exploration and excavation of classic sites. 
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The director is chosen by the committee appointed by 
the Institute from the Professors of Greek uniting in the 
establishment of the school. He will superintend per- 
sonally the work of each member of the school, and hold 
meetings of the school at stated times for discussion and 

_ consultation. Bachelors of Arts of the co-operating col- 


leges will be admitted to the school on certificate from . 


their colleges stating their competency to pursue an inde- 
pendent course of classical study. : 

The school year extends from Oct. rst to June rst, dur- 
ing which time members will be required to prosecute 
their studies in Greece. The studies for the remaining 
four months necessary to complete a full year, the shortest 
period for which a certificate wlll be given, may be carried 
on in Greece or elsewhere. Each student will pursue some 
definite subject of research, and will present yearly one or 
more theses embodying the results of his work. No fees 
are to be paid to the school. On the other hand the school 
has no means of providing its students any allowance for 
expenses, which will amount to about $720 annually. 
The Director for the year 1882-83 is Prof. W,W. Goodwin, 
of Harvard. The Secretary is Thos. W. Ludlow, 244 
East 13th Street, N.Y. Harvard is represented on the 
committee by Professors Norton and White; Columbia 
by Prof. Drisler; Johns Hopkins by Prof. Gildersleeve : 
Brown by Prof. Harkness; Yale by Prof. Packard, and 
Princeton by Prof, Gloane.—Acta Columbiana. 


From letters received it appears that the Chinese Stu- 
dents recently recalled have been subjected to many acts of 
injustice at the hands of their countrymen. For several 
days they were held in confinement ina deserted building. 
They quite won the hearts of several of their people by 
their rendition of such college songs as “Come Landlord,” 
“Upidee,” etc. They were disheartened, but at the same 
time highly amused by the primitive ways of their native 
land, and are extremely anxious to return to America.— 
Record. 


Tis is the excuse, according to the Orient, which Ober- 
lin gave for not entering the College Regatta: “Impossible 
to come East. Two horrible cases of tobacco-chewing 
have been found right in our midst. These will require 

-all our attention.” —Ex, 


Tue Concord School of Philosophy will hold another 
session ‘this year under the direction of the same officers. 
Prof. Harris, Mr. Alcott, Mr. Albee, Dr. Bartol, Mrs. 
Howe, President Porter, and others, will lecture on various 
philosophical subjects. The term will occupy four weeks 
instead of five, as last year, and will begin July 17.—N.Y, 
Tribune. : 








NODGINS says his new silk hat is like the whooping- 
cough —loud, but he had to have it —Lampoon. 


ScENE :—Lecture Room. Prof. (lifting one foot on his 
knee), ‘Here, gentlemen, is another prominent feature.” 
(Applause drowns the last syilable).—Collegian. 


At aGerman bal]. Lieutenant: 
your father has an estate ia Silesia >” 
"Yes, and two in Pomerania.” Lieutenant: 
you still doubt my love ?"—Herald. 


“Did you not say 
Young lady— 
“ And can 


There was a young lady in Gloucester, 
Whose parents thought they had loucester ; 
But a violent breeze ° 
Blew her out of the treeze, 
Into which the old bull had toucester.— Chronicle. 


First Senior (who is reading up on Napoleon)—" Say, 
Jack, have you ever read Abbott's Life of Napoleon ?” 
Second Senior —‘ Yes; that is, [ have read to where Na- 
poleon is divorced from Josephine." First Senior—" Oh, 
confound you, man, don't tell me how the thing turns 
out !"—College Transcript. : 


“Parr o'dice lost,"" as the youth remarked after an un- 
expected visit from the Prof.—Ex. 


“Tis midnight, and the setting sun 
Is rising in the glorious West ! 
The rapid rivers slowly ran ! 
The frog is on his downy nest ! 
The pensive goat and sportive cow, 
Hilarious, hop from bough to bough !" 


—Freshman in the Chronicle. 


Moore was very fond of writing epitaphs. The follow. 
ing is an example: 
_" Here lies John Shaw, 
Attorney-at-law ; 
And when he died, 
The devil cried, 
‘ Give us your paw, 
John Shaw, 
Attorney-at-law!' ” 


AT night : some students singing “ ‘Tis love that makes 
the world go round!" Old gentleman, who is leaning 
against a lamp-post: “Zthought th’ was something wrong 
about that whiskey."—Mercury. 


“What does the proverb say 


TEACHER to small boy: 
Small boy: “Pull 


about those who live in glass houses ?” 
down the blinds,” —Institute Index. 





‘A SUMMER.-DAY’S SPORT. 
A POEM IN TWO CANTos. 


Canto I. 
Boy, 
Gun, 
Joy, 
Fun. 


Canto II. 


Gun, 
Bust, 
Boy, 
Cussed. 
—Ex. 


CHORUS OF MAIDENS, 


Poor unhappy maidens we 

Maids forever, probably. 

Many years we've laid for students, 
Sacrificing pride and prudence; 
Mashing Freshmen, green and silly, 
Praising Sophomore’s wicked folly. 
Petted, loved (?) engaged to Juniors, 
Lert, at last, by cruel Seniors, 
Handed down from one to other, 
Till our age ‘tis hard to cover, 

Now no hope we have to marry, 
But our aching hearts must carry, 
Till some trader, prof. or tutor, 
Takes us in the distant future. 

Woe to us! Unhappy misses; 
Curse the students and their kisses, 


—Orient.. 


